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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  giving  an  English  dress  to  the 
novel  of  M.  Sibjonde  de  Sismondi, 
the  translator  has  endeavoured  to 
render  accurately  the  author's  mean- 
ing, without  avoiding,  through  idle 
ignorance,  apparent  difficulties;  or, 
through  an  affectation  of  elegance, 
foisting  in  ideas  that  do  not  exist  in 
the  original.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed  that,  from  the  gross  typo- 
graphical errors  which  disgrace  the 
French  work,  many  of  the  para- 
graphs are  rendered  nearly  unintel- 
ligible, a  circumstance  much  be- 
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wailed,  and  in  some  measure  ac- 
counted for  by  the  author,  in  a  note 
prefixed  to  a  long  list  of  the  most 
formidable  errata. 


Oxfwd,  April  16**,  1822. 


PREFACE. 


IT  is  with  considerable  diffidence  I  lay 
before  the  public  a  work  which  can  fulfil 
the  object  I  had  in  view  when  I  composed 
it,  so  fer  only  as  the  author  may  unite  in 
himself  talents  to  which  I  tannot  pretend, 
talents  which,  at  ttiy  age,  after  a  life  spent 
in  serious  study i  are  rarely  preserved.  It 
is  a  novel,  and  I  60uld  Wish  it  were  fully 
entitled  to  that  namej  by  the  accuracy 
and  interest  of  thd  pictures  of  domestic 
life  it  professes  to:  draw.    Intercast,  how- 
ever;  can  with  difficulty  be  carried  back 
thirteen  centuries  ;  when  placed  at  a  pe- 
riod so  imperfectly  known*  the  pictures  of 
common  life  must  ever  be  wanting  either 
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in  truth  or  in  animation ;  characters  are 
lost  in  the  shade,  when,  instead  of  de- 
veloping their  sentiments,  the  writer  seeks 
to  describe '  places,  times,  and  public 
manners. 

It  must  be  observed  that  these  incon- 
veniences are  attached  to  the  object  I  had 
in  view,  namely,  to  describe  the  state  of 
nations,  the  relation  between  the  inhabi- 
tants, the  ruling  opinions  and  domestic 
habits  of  Gaul,  at  the  different  periods  of 
its  history.  Endeavouring,  in  a  work  of 
a  more  serious  nature,  to  shew  in  a  clearer 
light  than  hitherto  has  been  done,  the 
concatenation  of  public  events,  the  great 
historical  personages,  the  victories  and  the 
disasters,  the  virtues  and  crimes  of  the 
various  races  and  kings  of  France;  I 
should  like,  at  every  great  revolution  to 
give  to  my  readers  an  image  of  private 
*    life  also,  painted  on  an  imaginary  can- 
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▼ass,  filled  by  fictitious  portraits,  still 
guided,  however,  bj  historical  research, 
and  following  the  clBteraporary  writers 
with  scrupulous  nicety  in  my  sketches  of 
opinions  and  of  national  characters. 

The  novel  which  I  now  present  to  the 
public  is  intended  to  describe  the  state  of 
Gaul  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Clovis. 
It  is  the  fruit  of  the  researches  and  la* 
bours  which  I  consecrated  to  the  com- 
piling of  the  early  volumes  of  the  History 
of  France.  The  historian  is,  as  it  were, 
obliged  to  live  in  the  age  he  describes ; 
such  continued  labour  cannot  be  expected 
in  the  mere  novelist  Had  I  been  ac- 
tuated by  no  other  motive  than  that  of 
writing  the  year  FOUR  HUNDRED 
AND  NINETY-TWO,  I  should  cer- 
tainly npt  have  taken  the  trouble  of  read- 
ing Gregory  of  Tours  three  successive 
times ;  neither  should  I  have  worn  myself 
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pale,  poring  over  all  the  c&dea  of  lawa, 
over  all  the  chronicle*,  over  all  the  lire* 
of  the,  Saints  of  that  period    The  his* 
tortan  is  the  only  person  who  has  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  such  a  know* 
ledge  of  ancient  times,  as  can  enable  him 
to  place  the  scene  of  a  novel  at  an  earlj 
date,  with  strict  attention  to  the  manner* 
of  the  age*  These  manners  and  opinions, 
such  as  I  have  represented  them,  a  cam- 
did  antiquary  must  acknowledge  to  have 
belonged  to  that  period.   Id  my  portraits 
of  characters  I  disclaim  all  intention  of 
painting  id  odious  colours  one  order  of 
society  rather  than  another;  of  exalting 
or  debasing  any  system  of  religion  or 
politics.   I  wish  to  describe  the  ancient 
state  of  society  such  as  it  was,  at  least 
such  *&  we  must  conceive  it  was,  with  all 
its  virtues  and  vices.    I  do  not  require 
the  reader  to,  deduce  any  certain  com- 
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elusions  from  that  state,  I  seek  only  to 
present  it  to  his  view. 

The  mottoes  I  have  prefixed  to  each 
chapter,  after  the  example  of  the  author 
of  those  admirable  Scotch  novels,  to  which 
I  could  wish  mine  were  more  nearly  assi- 
milated, are  all  extracted  from  extempo- 
rary authors ;  these  are  intended  to  show 
how  far  the  imaginary  scenes  I  have  pre- 
sented agree  with  the  real  events  of  that 
age. 

The  principal  characters  of  the  novel, 
Felix,  Julia,  and  Severus,  are  entirely  fic- 
titious ;  the  action  of  Volusianus,  on  which 
the  whole  plot,  as  it  were,  hinges,  and  the 
expedition  of  Theodoric,  are  also  ima- 
ginary. They  are  things  that  may  have 
happened,  but  we  are  not  certain  they  ac- 
tually did.  The  other  public  events  are, 
for  the  most  part,  grounded  on  history* 
I  am  not  aware  of  having  deviated  from 
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chronological  order,  excepting  so  far  as 
regards  St.  Senoch,  .whose  retirement  to. 
the  tower  of  Loches  was,  perhaps,  half  a 
century  posterior  to  the  period  in  which 
I  have  supposed  it  to  take  place. 
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CHAP.  I. 

THE  FAMILY  ESTATE  OF  A  SENATOR  OF  GAtJL  AT 
THE  END  OF  THE  FIFTH  CENTURY. 


"  And  he  gave  him,  in  this  rery  forest,  land  twelre  leagues 
M  in  breadth,  and  as  many  in  length,  promising  that  neither 
"  he  nor  any  of  his  successors  should  ever  dispute  his  right 
"  to  its  possession."—  Vita  Sancti  Sigeberti,  Awtrtuus  Regis, 
cap.  v.  p.  001. 


UNDER  the  consulship  of  Anastasitis  and 
Rufus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  1245,  or  of  the 
Christian  era  492,  Felix  Florentius,  a  rich  lord 
of  Gaul,  returning  from  a  journey  to  Constan- 
tinople, came  to  take  possession  of  a  vast  estate 
which  the  virtuous  Emperor  Majorian,  his  mo-  " 
therms  uncle,  had  presented  to  his  family  during 
VOL.  i*  B 
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his  short  but  glorious  reign.  The  estate  of  a 
private  individual,  in  those  days,  extended  over 
a  whole  province,  and  that  of  Felix  Florentius, 
situate  on  the  left  border  of  the  Loire,  between 
that  river  and  the  Cher,  comprised  a  large  tract 
of  fertile  land ;  but  its  ancient  population  had 
wholly  disappeared:  its  inhabitants  had  all 
perished,  either  through  misery,  the  conse- 
quence of  universal  oppression,  or  by  the  sword 
of  the  barbarians,  Majorian,  in  giving  this  de- 
sert district  to  his  relation  Sylvia  Numantia, 
Felix's  mother,  had  insisted  that  she  should  re- 
people  it  with  cultivators. 

The  house,  abandoned  by  one  of  its  former 
possessors,  had  been,  by  Sylvia's  orders,  repaired 
and  enlarged  in  order  that  it  might  become  the 
residence  of  new  masters;  this  mansion  was 
erected  on  a  height  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  windings  of  the  Loire.  The  Vandals  in 
their  last  inroad  had  set  fire  to  it,  but  the  progress 
of  the  flames  had  been  stopped  ere  they  had 
done  much  mischief,  and  all  ma»rks  of  the  de- 
structive element  had  been  carefully  removed. 
Her  house,  or  villa,  known  in  the  country  by 
the  name  of  Noviliacum,  and  which  in  these 
days  we  should  call  a  castle,  was  very  roomy 
and  convenient:  as  yet  private  individuals  had 
not  directed  their  attention  to  the  fortification 
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of  their  dwellings.  The  walk  of  this  mansion 
were  not  flanked  by  towers.  They  were  of  mo- 
derate thickness,  and  the  flat  roots  which  covered 
not  only  the  principal  habitation,  but  also  the 
humble  dwellings  destined  for  the  slaves,  were 
not  fortified  with  battlements.  Although  of 
small  extent,  they  ware  open  to  those  who  chose 
to  walk  on  them,  and  they  commanded  the  most 
rich  and  varied  landscapes.  The  distribution 
and  decoration  of  the  apartments  had  been  di- 
rected by  the  best  artists  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
indeed  so  much  taste  was  displayed  that  Novi- 
liacum  might  be  deemed  an  edifice  worthy  of 
the  Augustan  age;  whereas  for  many  miles 
around  not  a  single  habitation  was  to  be  found 
that  did  not  bear  the  marks  of  the  ravages  of 
the  Vandals,  the  Suevi,  the  Silingi,  or  the  Huns. 

The  enchanting  gardens,  the  parks,  and  the 
orchards  of  Noviliacum,  were  once  more  en- 
riched by  the  toil  of  man ;  the  fruit-trees,  which 
for  ten  long  years  had  seen  their  fruits  wither 
and  drop  unprofitably  from  their  branches, 
without  a  living  hand  to  pluck  them,  recovered 
a  new  vigour  when  they  received  from  the  gar- 
deners of  Sylvia  the  cultivation  which  had  for 
so  long  a  time  been  suspended;  young  planta- 
tions were  added  to  the  old  ones,  to  perfect  the 
plans  of  the  original  holder.  Still  in  wandering 
B2 
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over  these  gardens  one  could  not  help  observing 
that  the  generations  of  plants,  like  those  of  men, 
had  been  interrupted.  All  the  trees  which  re- 
quire culture,  were  either  of  ancient  date  or 
newly  planted,  for  the  proprietor  had  not  for  a 
long  time  paid  any  attention  to  the  estate* 
Even  before  his  final  ruin,  he  had  for  many 
years  pined  in  misery,  surrounded  by.  the  riches 
of  nature ;  he  had  long  destroyed  the  work  of 
his  forefathers  without  the  power  of  repairing 
any  part  of  it ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
suffered  much  and  caused  much  to  be  suffered, 
that  he  perished  under  the  weight  of  calamities 
which  the  folly  and  the  vices  of  the  Emperors 
inflicted  upon  Gaul* 

On  quitting  the  gardens  of  Noviliacum,  na* 
ture  in  all  her  wildness  was  seen  to  resume  her 
empire  over  the  fields  which  in  days  of  yore  had 
been  enriched  by  the  industry  of  man.  Forests 
had  invaded  all  the  heights ;  they  extended  from 
the  mountains  athwart  slopes  which  in  happier 
times  had  been  covered  with  fertile  vineyards* 
The  lowest  plains  which,  when  the  Gauls  en- 
joyed the  blessings  of  peace  and  opulence,  had 
keen  carefully  levelled  and  converted,  into  rich 
meads,  irrigated  by  farfetched  waters,  were 
tloW  covered  with  rushes,  fostered  in  stagnant 
IQarshes.    In  the  more  elevated  plains,  the 
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marks  of  the  ploughshare  were  yet  to  be  seen ; 
but  now  the  heaths  and  brushwood  displayed 
in  turns  their  red  and  yellow  blossoms,  while 
among  the  brambles  some  flocks  grazed  the 
scanty  herbage  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
former  luxuriant  harvests, 

Sylvia,  however,  had  fulfilled  the  conditions 
to  which  the  illustrious  Majorian  had  attached 
the  possession  of  this  vast  territory;  she  had 
endeavoured  to  repeople  these  wilds,  and  to  fur- 
nish the  means  of  livelihood  to  the  industrious 
inhabitants'  that  she  introduced.  But  the  whole 
eountry,  known  then  by  the  name  of  Interamnes, 
which  spread  from  the  Loire  to  the  Cher,  from 
the  solitudes  of  Sologne  to  the  environs  of 
Tours,  was  comprised  in  her  estate.  This  small 
province  extended  from  north  to  south  four  or 
five  leagues,  and  eight  or  ten  from  east  to  west : 
in  the  days  when  Gaul  was  free  it  had  been 
known  to  array  more  than  six  thousand  sol- 
diers ;  yet  ail  the  efforts  of  one  of  the  richest 
families  in  the  empire  had  hardly  been  able  to 
bring  back  six  hundred  families  of  cultivators. 
To  repeople  this  territory  Sylvia  had  disposed 
of  her  possessions  scattered  over  Gaul.  She 
had  sold  a  palace  which  she  possessed  iu  Aries; 
she  had  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  merchants 
the  funds  winch  they  employed  for  her  at 
B  3 
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Treves :.  these  two  capitals,  one  the  metropolis 
of  the  seventeen  provinces,  the  other  of  the  pre- 
fecture of  the  Gauls,  were,  the  two  cities  of  the 
west  which  still  possessed  the  most  money;  but 
in  these  times  of  universal  distress,  Sylvia  could 
not  realize  her  fortune  without  making  enor- 
mous sacrifices. 

In  consequence  of  this  distress  new  cultivators 
were  easily  procured  for  the  land;  they  were 
then  to  be  bought  in  the  mart  as  we  now  buy 
cattle,  and  it  was  from  the  Visigoths,  lards  of 
Aquitaine  at  this  time,  that  she  purchased  three 
hundred  slaves.  Many  of  them  were  unfortu- 
nate Gauls,  who  having  been  forced  from  their 
hearths  by  the  barbarians,  returned  to  dig  anew 
with  enshackled  hands,  the  soil  of  their  native 
country.  Sylvia,  more  humane  and  at  the  same 
time  more  prudent  than  most  of  the  Roman 
proprietors  of  land,  had  replaced  all  those  of 
her  captives  who  were  of  Gaulish  race,  nearly  in 
'  the  condition  of  their  ancestors.;  she  destined 
them  to  cultivate  lands,  the  crops  of  which  she 
divided  with  them. 

Others  of  her  slaves  were  Germans,  captured 
in  warfare.  The  Visigoths  and  the  Vandals,  the 
Franks,  the  Germans,  and  the  Burgundians,  had 
more  than  once  turned  their  arms  against  each 
other:  after  their  combats*  the  Roman  slave? 
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merchants  were  wont  to  purchase  the  captives 
whom  they  had  permitted  to  live,  in  order  to 
sell  them  to  the  holders  of  land.;  but  these  cap- 
tives, contemning  the  Romans,  whom  they  were 
forced  to  obey>  shuddered  at  serving  where  their 
companions  in  arms  commanded  as  masters; 
they  ever  sought  the  means  of  escape,  they 
threatened,  they  yielded  to  bursts  of  fury,  and 
were  restrained  only  by  the  fear  of  suffering  the 
most  cruel  punishment,  by  manacles  which  they 
constantly  wore,  or  by  dungeons,  named  Er- 
gastula,  in  which  they  were  immured  every 
evening. 

•  Sylvia  had  also  procured  slaves  of  Scythian 
race,  who  forty  years  before  had,  following  At- 
tila,  overrun  Gaul.  These,  incapable  of  sub- 
mitting to  rural  toils,  had  recommenced  in  the 
wilds  of  Sologne  the  wandering  life  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  in  the  deserts  of  Northern 
Asia.  To  them  Sylvia  entrusted  the  care  of  her 
numerous  flocks ;  they  followed  them  on  horse- 
back amid  the  forests,  armed  with  lances ;  with 
equal  courage  they  defended  them  against  wolves 
and  robbers ;  twice  each  year  they  returned  a 
faithful  account  of  their  charge;  and  as  they 
never  entered  a  house,  nor  tasted  the  sweets  of 
civilized  Hf%  having  as  it  were  no  eomitiunion 
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with  man,  they  fancied  themselves  still  free,  and 
were  happy  in  their  servitude. 
•   Certain  oppressive  laws  were  enforced  which 
did  not  allow  the  landholder  who  treated  his 
peasants  with  humanity,  to  receive  oh  his  estates 
the  fugitives  who,  crushed  by  the  cruelty  of  their 
masters,  or  harassed  by  the  severity  of  the  fiscal 
officer,  (villicus)  wished  to  abandon  their  cabins, 
their  fields,  all  their  little  property,  to  rescue  at 
least  their  persons  from  torture.   According  to 
a  law  of  Honorius,  the  husbandmen  who,  how* 
eyer,  were  not  slaves,  might  be  reclaimed  by 
their  first  masters,  and  without  the  formalities 
of  justice  might  be  forced  from  those  who  shel- 
tered them.    Sylvia,  nevertheless,  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  universal  anarchy  to  receive  a 
large  number  of  wandering  families,  who,  with* 
out  her  assistance,  must  have  perished  in  the 
forests.    These  were  ancient  Gauls,  who  spake 
the  Celtic  tongue;  they  wore  long  straight  hair, 
sleeved  tunics,  and  wide  trowsers,  a  dress  used 
even  in  the  time  of  Caesar.    They  were  patient, 
industrious,  faithful :  but  four  ages  of  oppression 
had  destroyed  that  energy  and  vigour  of  mind 
which  their  forefathers  possessed;  nay,  the  very 
recollection  even  of  their  former  liberty. 
Lastly,  two  small  military  colonies  completed 
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Sylvia's  establishment  in  the  district  of  Inter* 
amnes,  and  they  watched  for  the  safety  of  the 
whole  territory*  These  consisted  of  veterans 
to  whom  the  latter  emperors  had  promised 
lands;  but  to  whom  no  money  had  been  given  to 
build  houses,  or  enable  them  to  obtain  herds  of 
cattle  and  instruments  of  tilth,  without  which 
this  pretended  generosity  of  princes  was  entirely 
useless.  But  the  senator  Fulvius  Florentius, 
the  father  of  Felix,  had  supplied  what  the  state 
could  not  give.  He  established  a  maniple,  or 
a  company  of  aged  soldiers,  at  the  pass  of  the 
Loire,  and  another  at  the  frith  of  the  Cher. 

The  first  of  these  companies  was  composed 
of  ancient  legionaries,  enrolled  in  the  various 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  Therein  were 
*eeh  united,  Italians,  Greeks,  IUyrians,  Moors, 
and  Britons,,  who,  having  for  a  long  time  fought 
under  the  same  banners,  knew  no  country  but 
their  camp.  .  Their  wives,  who  had  followed 
them  to  the  army,  like  them  were  hardened  to 
toil,  and  fearless  of  danger.  Fast  approaching 
towards  old  age,  having  no  longer  vigour  to 
support  the  hardships  of  warfare,,  they  had  hoped 
yet  to  bear  the  toils  of  agriculture ;  in  truth 
their  arms  had  hot  lost  their  strength,  and 
when  they  began  some  new  work,  they  were 
enabled  by  their  ardour  to  leave  far  behind 
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them  the  peasants  who  shared  die  task.  But 
neither  was  perseverance  nor  patience  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  virtues  to  which  the  sol- 
dier's life  had  formed  them.  Their  village  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  legionaries'  camp; 
its  houses  were  larger,  more  convenient  and 
tasty  than  those  of  the  other  cultivators ;  but 
when  the  spectator  approached  them,  he  might 
quickly  discover  many  marks  of  the  indolence 
and  negligence  of  the  inmates. 

Five  or  six  leagues  distant  thesenator  Floren- 
tius  had  built  on  the  margin  of  the  Cher,  the  camp 
of  the  federates.  Federate  was  a  name  given  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  empire  to  the  barbarians 
who,  without  abandoning  their  language,  their 
arms,  or  their  native  leaders,  served  under  the 
Roman  eagles.  In  their  ranks  were  seen  Ostro- 
goths and  Visigoths,  Burgundians,  Franks  and 
Vandals:  they  had  almost  all  borne  arms  against 
the  empire  ere  they  enlisted  in  the  pay  of  the 
emperors.  They  had  successively  crowned  and 
afterwards  dethroned  many  of  the  later  mo- 
narchs  of  the  west  They  had  finally  given 
the  crown  of  Italy  to  Odoacer,  and  in  return 
had  exacted  from  him  ample  gifts  of  land. 
Wherever  these  veteran  barbarians  bad  settled 
to  enjpy  repose,  they  wished  in  their  adopted 
country  to  retrace  an  image  of  the  forests  of 
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Germany,  whence  they  originally  sprang.  Never 
were  their  houses  contiguous;  no  bar,  no  walj, 
forbade  approach ;  towns  and  forts  appeared  to 
the  Germans  so  many  prisons,  which,  without 
renouncing  liberty,  they  could  not  inhabit*  For 
this  reason  the  senator  Florentius,  who  wished 
to  give  his  military  colonies  some  means  of  de* 
fence,  although  he  fortified  the  camp  of  the 
legionaries,  contented  himself  with  placing  that 
of  the  federates  on  a  rugged  spot  which  owed  its 
strength  to  nature  alone. 

Sylvia  Numantia  had  by  long  labour,  perse- 
verance, and  prudence,  created  these  various  set- 
tlements which  in  this  desert  province  seemed  a 
new  colony*  Her  husband  and  her  son  had  been 
enabled  to  sojourn  on  this  estate  only  at  short  and 
distant  intervals*  The  former,  the  senator  Ful- 
vius  Florentius,  had  been  called  to  Rome  at  the 
commencement  of  Majorian's  reign.  This  vir- 
tuous Emperor,  who  with  justice  might  be  called 
the  last  of  the  Romans,  employed  by  turns 
Florentius  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field ;  the 
cause  of  his  country  was  to  him  a  sacred  cause ; 
and  after  he  was  assassinated,  Florentius  con* 
tinued  to  defend  Roman  independence,  never 
ceasing  to  bear  arms  for  Rome,  reckless  of  the 
monarch  in  whose  name  the  orders  were  given- 
Eighteen  years  had  now  elapsed  since  he  foU 
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lowed  the  Emperor  Julius  Nepoe  into  Dalmatian 
when,  foreseeing  the  fall  of  the  empire,  which 
happened  two  years  after,  he  sent  into  Gaul  his 
wife,  and  his  only  son,  then  eight  years  of  age, 
while  he  hastened  to  Constantinople  to  entreat 
the  Emperor  Zeno  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
the  west. 

A  grammarian  and  a  priest  had  been  chosen 
by  the  senator  Florentius  to  accompany  Sylvia 
in  her  retirement  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and 
to  tend  with  her  the  education  of  the  son  who 
had  been  born  to  them  in  an  advanced  age,  and 
on  whom  were  grounded  the  hopes  of  the  fa- 
mily. The  senator  followed  the  example  of  all 
great  families  in  taking  such  masters  to  initiate 
his  son  in  the  study  of  sacred  and  profane  lite- 
rature; but  he  made  Sylvia  promise  that  she 
would  not  leave  to  than  the  care  of  finishing  hi* 
education. 

He  recommended  her  to  take  at  an.  early  age 
his  child  Felix  to  some  large  town.  "  It  is 
«  communion  with  his  equals,"  said  he  to  her, 
"  that  forms  man,  and  from  Orleans  to  Tours 
*  Felix  would  see  none  but  inferiors  or  artful 
"  slaves.  Where  at  Noviliacum  would  be  the 
"  man  that  durst  look  him  face  to  face*  who* 
"  would  venture  to  support  an  opinion  differing 
'*  from  his,  who  would  opposehim,  or  hint  a  doubt 
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*  of  his  talents  and  importance?  Would 
<*  he  there  need  the  art  of  persuasion,  where 
"all  must  obey  his  nod?  Would  he  find 
"it  necessary  to  act  properly  when  no  one 
"  would  have  the  courage  to  prove  him  in  the 
u  wrong?  Well  I  know  the  vices  and  corrup- 
"  tkm  of  cities;  but  can  they  be  compared  to 
u  the  corruption  that  slavery  engenders?  I  know 
« that  he  must  find  in  capitals  intriguers,  para- 
u sites,  ready  to  favour  his  evil  inclinations; 
"  women  divested  of  modesty,  who  will  ofler  to 
"  him  all  the  temptations  of  vice ;  but  will  he 
u  not  find  flatterers,  intriguers,  women  prone  to 
u  seduce*  if  he  be  surrounded  with  slaves  oxlly? 
u  Nay,  will  there  be  found  one  who  shall  not 
"  watch  in  his  youthful  master  the  first  mark  of  . 
"  a  sensual  propensity* to  change  it  to  a  passion? 

*  the  first  trace  of  intellectual  weakness  to  turn 
"  it  to  a  vice?  Are  we  not  in  the  bosom  of  out 
"  families  surrounded  by  as  m&ny  seduCters,  as 
"many  corrupters  of  innocence*  even  as  the 
" effeminate  princes  of  Asia?  Would  not  a 
"youthful  master  educated  to  virtue  amidst 
"  slaves,  be  a  phenomenon  as  wondrous  fts  the 
M  son  of  a  despot  possessed  of  a  pure  heart  and 
"a  feeling  soul?  Miserable  wretches  are  we, 
"  miserable  are  the  times  in  which  we  live,  when 

*  a  free  population  has  disappeared  from  the 
vol.  i.  c 


*c  lace  of  the  earth  1  Hapless  ate  oar  days* 
$<  when  the  lord  of  Novilise&m  awestlanaTei  ten 
f  long  league  ere  be  meet  his  equal!  These 
"  are  the  evils  which  shake  the  Homo  empire— 
"  not  the  discard  between  Glycerin*  and  He* 
"  pos;^not  the  arrogant  ambition  of  the  pa* 
«  <  tfician  Orestes  k  is  beeapse  true  Italian* 
<<-  ere  90  longer  ftwod  in  Italy,  nor  tree  Gaah 
"  W  Gent  that  oar  armies  can  no  longer  de* 
«  fend  us,  end  that  the  federates  read  us  die 
"  lew." 

Following  these  injunctions*  Syfaria*  as  soon 
a*  Felix  bad  completed  his  thirteenth  year,  took 
hint  from  NoviliaetfiP*  which  until  then  she  had 
inhabited  alternately  with  the  neighbouring 
towns  of  Tour*  and  Orleans*,  to  Aries*  regarded 
as  the  capital  of  Roman  Gaul  era*  after  the  &U 
of  the  empire  of  the  vest,  and  where  many  of 
the  greatest  lords  of  the  psevince  awihletf. 
In  the  society  the  Roiaa  nobles  he  was  to 
learn  elegance  of  manners  and  the  politeness 
that  becomes  a  public,  character.  By  the  exam* 
pile  of  many  of  these  lords  he  might  aho  learn 
polities  an  d  etaqnenoe;  bnt  a  tapte  &r  the  arts 
of  war*  as  well  as  for  those  acqnirementa  of  the 
body  wd  aM  which  belong  to  a  more  active 
life*  could  n«*  be  gamed  in  such  a  society; 
Sylvian  therefore*  as  *oo*  as  her  son  could  grasp 
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did  swt» d,  wished  him  to  ttqnto  among  the 
biu*&riatii$,  that  consciousness  of  dignity  and 
Vigour,  which  an  effeminate  education  had  de- 
stroyed amongst  the  juvenile  Romans*  She  pre* 
mated  him  to  Uric>  king  of  the  Visigoths,  whosfc 
ferfdeMe  was  at  Toulouse;  she  next  presented 
him  to  Gondebaud>  king  of  die  Burgutodkms* 
whose  capital  wtt  Vienne  in  Dauphin^ 

Ttie  Roman*  contemned  and  hated  the  bar- 
barians; but  they  feared  them :  the  senators  of 
Gaul,  (and  this  name  was  giten  to  all  who  by  - 
their  patronage  mid  thdr  ridtes  might  have 
been  worthy  to  enter  the  senate  of  the  last 
emperors,)  thought  themselves  at  least  the  equals 
of  the  king$  of  those  Conquering  tribes,  whom 
they  had  often  seen  to  accept  with  eagerness  the 
Roman  honours;  they  did  not  evto  lose  the 
hope  of  being  one  day  their  commanders,  when 
the  eagle  of  the  empire,  which  in  their  opinion 
now  slumbered  only,  would  once  more  unfold 
Us  pinions*  But  better  than  any  courtiers  did 
they  know  the  submission  due  to  superior 
strength;  four  centuries  of  thraldom  had  de- 
veloped in  them  all  the  arts  of  flattery,  and  the 
most  haughty  of  the  Gauls  eould  crouch,  cringe* 
and  fawn  before  those  fierce  conquerors*  not  one 
of  whom  was  untinged  with  the  blood  of  his 
brothers  or  nearest  relatives. 
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Felix  Florentius  was  not  endowed  with  this 
supple  character  when  he  presented  himself  at 
the  courts  of  Toulouse  and  Vienne ;  his  natural 
courage  h$d  been  developed  by  the  exercises  of 
youth  and  the  encounter  of  peril;  he  knew 
better  than  his  countrymen  what  constituted 
bravery,  to  which  he  gave  its  just  value.  Thd 
victories,  of  Uric,  who  had  subjected  to  the 
Visigoths  nearly  the  whole  of  Aquitaine,  did  not 
dazzle  him  so  much  as  to  prevent  his  seeing  in 
the  conqueror  the  assassin  of  his  brother  Theo- 
doric;  and  Gondebaud*  notwithstanding  his 
brilliant  valour,  ever  appeared  to  him  the  mur-» 
derer  of  Chilperic  his  brother,  and  of  his  wife 
and  children.  Felix,  in  the  camp  or  in  the 
court  of  the  barbarians,  was  respected  as  a  man 
who,  like  themselves,  was  a  soldier,  and  wh<% 
more  than  they  could  boast  of,  was  also  a 
citizen. 

Felix  Florentius  had  acquired  in  the  schools, 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  Roman  Lords,  in  the 
courts  of  the  barbarian  kings,  as  much,  ktiow* 
ledge  both  of  men  and  business,  as  was  com- 
patible with  a  virtuous  and  a  noble  mind*  His 
features,  although  not  beautiful,  yet  prepossessed 
all  in  his  favour.  In  his  twenty-sixth  year,  the 
tiipe  at  which  our  narration  begins,  he  appeared 
older  than  he  was ;  there  was  something  grave 


in  hk  eotintc&attoe,  stow  and  ddtibttate  in  his 
demeanour,  winch  marked  that  he  had  lived 
with  Romaii  senators*  but  the  stttngth  of  his 
broad  shoulders,  the  just  proportion  of  hi* 
height,  somewhat  below  die  middle  statute*  hi* 
firm  step,  shewed  Chat  he  had  shared  the  exer- 
cises of  the  barbarians  His  dark  eyes,  tolling 
and  sparkling,  animated  a  countenance  rather 
pale,  and  impressed  on  his  physiognomy  cha- 
racters varying  according  to  the  feelings  that 
ruled  his  souL 

That  same  year  Felix  had  been  called  into 
the  east  by  the  death  of  his  father,  which  hap- 
pened at  Constantinople  soon  after  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Anastasius.  On  his  re- 
turn he  had  traversed  Italy,  the  sovereignty  of 
which  was  at  that  time  disputed  with  Odoacer, 
by  the  great  Theodoric  and  the  bold  Ostrogoths 
under  his  command.  That  part  of  Gaul,  which 
had  not  yet  been  invaded  by  the  barbarians, 
nominally  obeyed  the  emperors  of  the  east.  It 
still  recognized  that  Roman  empire  whose  sove- 
reign resided  at  Constantinople,  but  no  foster- 
ing or  protecting  authority  existed  in  the  go- 
vernment. Hence  Felix  Florentius,  as  soon  as 
he  returned  into  Gaul,  hastened  to  Noviliacum. 
He  thought  that  in  a  country  abandoned  to 
anarchy,  in  which  the  laws  were  without 
cS 
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stic^^^th,  £^  ^vhich  social  anthor^y  ^Flllf 
where  fek,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  luge  land- 
holders to  undertake  the  charges*  rather  than 
to  seek  the  advantages  of  sovereignty;  to  advise, 
to  encourage^  to  protect  the  pramiU  who  dwelt 
on  their  lands,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give 
them  example  and  assistance  amid  the  miseries 
which  met  whelmed  the  west  of  Europe. 


CHAP.  II. 


THB  FUGITIVES. 


"  Julian  found  the  military  establishment  entirely  disor- 
«  ganised  in  Oanl:  the  barbarians  crossed  the  Rhine  with 
"  ease,  and  extended  their  ravages  eren  to  the  cities  sita- 
u  ated  on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  whilst  all  the  inhabitants 
"  trembled  at  their  very  name ;  for  the  Emperor  Constantius 
a  had  given  him  no  more  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  sol- 
"  diers  to  reinforce  his  army."—  Zotlmi  Historiar.  Lib.  iii. 


BUT  few  months  had  elapsed  from  Felix  FIo- 
sentius's  return  to  Noviliacum,  when  one  day 
directing  his  looks  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Loire,  he  saw  with  surprise  an  unusual  move- 
ment. Herdsmen  were  seen  driving  their  nu- 
merous cattle  to  the  river;  horses  and  mules 
arrived,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  ransacked 
houses;  men  on  horseback  armed  with  lances; 
others  in  greater  number  on  foot,  oarrying  their 
different  instruments  of  tillage,  formed  succes- 
sive groups  on  the  bank;  behind  were  seen 
women  surrounded  with  children,  and  carrying 
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infants  in  their  arms.  All  moved  slowly,  appa- 
rently overcome  with  fatigue;  but  at  intervals 
the  crowd  was  seen  to  quicken  their  steps,  and 
to  hasten  towards  the  river ;  then  again  to  stop, 
finding  they  were  not  pursued. 

In  the  mean,  time  some  horsemen  spurred 
their  steeds  into  the  river;  they  sounded  its 
depth  with  their  lances,  then  turned  back,  as  it 
were  disheartened ;  they  tried  various  parte  of 
the  stream,  where  the  curling  waters  seemed 
to  point  out  a  shallow  spot  cm  which  their 
horses  might  recover  breath.  They  likewise 
sounded  the  parts  where  the  waters  presented  a 
smoother  surface,  proving  the  current  to  flout 
wkbless  rapidity.  After  eaek  fruitless  trial 
they  were  seen  to  hold  counsel  together.  Mean- 
while some  felled  trees,  and  wwked  to  bind 
diem  together,  in  order  to  form  a  raft;  other* 
threw  into  the  water  a  pig,  of  all  domestfc  ani- 
mats  the  best  formed  for  swimming,  to  force 
him,  m  it  were*  to  attempt  the  desperate  enter- 
prize  of  crossing  the  river,  which  the  horaemett 
were  about  to  engage  in?  they  Mowed  his 
course  with  eager  eyes,  and  evinced  the  greatest 
anguish  whe*  they  saw  Mm  carried  off  by  the 
current  At  last,  seeing  on  Ae  terrace*  of 
Noviliaeam  some  spectators  attentively  wafcehfafg- 
their  motions*  they  stretched  out  fteir  suppKanf 
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hands.    The  waves  of  tbe  Loire  in  those  days 
were  seldom  farrowed  by  boats.  The  commerce 
between  the  different' towns  situate  on  its  bor- 
ders was  trivial  in  the  extreme ;  the  agricultural 
produce  of  each  district  was  amply  sufficient  for 
the  sustenance  of  its  inhabitants,  and  they  rarely 
bartered  with  each  other.   As  often  as  the  pro- 
vinces were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  some 
hostile  band,  or  by  a  wandering  horde  of  barba- 
rians, those  who  flattered  themselves  that  a  river 
might  shield  their  property,  destroyed  on  its 
banks  all  the  boats  which  those  formidable  and 
dreaded  pillagers  might  take  possession  of  The 
lord  of  some  large  estate  was  the  only  person 
who  preserved  a  few  barks  for  the  purpose  of 
ferrying  his  crops  to  the  nearest  city;  but  when 
he  made  no  use  of  them,  they  were  moored 
in  a  sheltered  harbour,  where  he  carefully 
guarded  them  as  his  most  essential,  yet  most 
dangerous  property;  for  during  the  times  of  war 
or  invasion  (and  for  these  two  centuries  when 
had  war  ceased  to  rage!)  these  boats  could 
bring  to  his  very  gates  his  most  dreadful  foes. 
On  the  other  hand  they  could  afford  him  a  re- 
fuge when  all  other  ways  of  escape  were  closed. 
Even  when  the  approach  of  an  enemy  was  not 
apprehended,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  boats 
from  the  stoves,  ever  ready  to  make  their  escape, 
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after  having  pillaged  tbt  property  of  their 

Below  Noviliacum  a  deep  hollow  had  been 
excavated  in  the  rock  on  which  the  castle  stood* 
Of  this  they  made  a  port,  which  communicated 
with  the  river  by  means  of  a  sluice*  Its  entrance 
was  always  dosed  by  massive  gates  of  oak,  las* 
tenad  by  strong  padlocks;  it  was  masked  so  as 
not  to  be  perceived  at  a  distance*  for  it  was 
almost  as  necessary  to  conceal  the  possession  of 
boats  as  it  was  to  keep  them  in  a  place  of  secu- 
rity. This  port  contained  two  large  galleys  and 
two  smaller  vessels;  but  Felix  had  oply  three 
boatmen  at  Noviliacum;  the  others  dwelt  in 
the  camp  of  the  legionaries,  which  was  distant 
more  than  a  league:  he  launched*  however,  a 
boat,  which  might  contain  about  twenty  persons, 
and  having  left  orders  to  assemble  the  mariners 
necessary  to  man  the  larger  vessels,  he  threw 
across  his  shoulders  the  belt,  to  which  his  fail* 
chion  was  appended,  leaped  into  the  galley,  and 
steered  towards  the  opposite  shore* 

As  he  approached,  he  remarked  die  agitation, 
the  impatience,  the  hurry  of  the  crowd,  which 
Awaited  him  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Loire* 
Several  women,  raising  their  children  in  their 
arms,  plunged  into  the  water  up  to  the  girdle* 
anxious  to  be  the  first  to  enter  the  vessel  >  others 
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wrestled  with  diode  who  harried  to  the  water's 
edge*  wishing  to  be  hi  the  foremost  rank ;  other* 
stood  apart,  with  their  families  and  their  bag- 
gage, aaad  seemed  to  promise  each  other  they 
would  not  separate. 

FeH*  saw  that  he  could  not  land  amid  this 
crowd,  which,  by  rushing  with  impetuosity  into 
his  vessel*  would  inevitably  cause  It  to  founder* 
When  within  hearing,  he  ordered  his  boatmen 
to  rest  or  their  oars^  whilst  he  hailed  the  fugi- 
tives, and  asked  whence  they  came,  and  what 
they  wanted.  Innumerable  Toices  instantly  re- 
plied; but  in  this  confused  medley  of  sounds* 
he  could  distinguish  only  the  words  "massacre," 
"conflagration,"  "barbarians,"  tt  Franks."  But 
these  words  were  sufficiently  explanatory.  Six 
years  back  Clovis,  king  of  a  small  tribe  of 
Franks,  after  having  conquered  Syagrius,  had 
taken  possession  of  Soissons;  from  that  day  the 
formidable  adventurers,  who  followed  his  stand- 
ard, or'  they  who-  without  acknowledging  him 
for  their  sovereign,  yet  esteemed  him  the  most 
skilful  and  fortunate  among  the  chiefs  of  his 
nation,  had  each  year  scattered  terror  and  de- 
struction hi-  some  one  or  other  of  the  neighbour- 
ing districts. 

**  I  can  receive  no  more  than  twenty  persons 
*  OA  board  this*Vesse^,,,  said  Felix,  *  but  I  have 
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<€  larger  ones  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river* 
w  Say,  are  there  among  you  any  good  boatmen 
"  who  can  manage  them?99 

u  I  can,  I  can,'9  shouted  a  hundred  voices 
together. 

This  hurry  appeared  to  Felix  an  indication 
rather  of  the  fear  than  the  skill  of  these  who 
shouted.  He  again  addressed  them:  "  there 
"  must  be  in  your  party  some  ferrymen  of  the 
5'  Seine;  who  are  they  among  you  that  have 
"  managed  boats  on  that  river?9 
.  "  I  have,  I  have !"  repeated  the  same  voices, 
and  at  the  same  time  several  men  rushed  into 
the  water  to  reach  the  boat.  Felix  was  obliged 
to  unsheath  his  sabre,  and  to  declare  that  none 
should  enter  but  those  whom  he  should  appoint. 

But  now.  eight  or  ten  horsemen,  who  by  their 
cloaks  of  sheep-skin  and  long  lances  were  known 
to  be  shepherds,  advanced  on  the  bank  oppo- 
site the  boat,  and  pushed  back  the  unarmed 
throng.  In  the  middle  of  this  group  was  a 
female ;  she  was  veiled  and  wrapped  in  a  com- 
mon mantle*  so  that  nothing  had  yet  attracted 
the  attention  of  Felix  to  her.  He  saw  her  give 
some  orders  to  one  of  the.  shepherds,  who,  quit- 
ting her,  ran  through  the  crowd,  and  soon  re- 
turned with  about  fifteen  men.  "  These,'9  said 
the  female,  addressing  Felix, "  are  the  only  men 
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**  among  us  who  can  mfanage  a  boat  Trans- 
**>  port  them  with  despatch  to  the  opposite  shore, 
"  for  time  presses.  I  fear  the  Franks  are  not 
"  distant;  at  least  an  hour  will  be  required  to 
u  perform  the  passage  and  to  return,  and  in  less 
"  than  half  that  time,  perhaps,  all  these  unfor- 
« tunate  beings  who  now  implore  your  com- 
w  passion,  may  be  weltering  in  their  blood." 
*  At  the  6ame  time  the  boat  was  pushed  to 
land,  and  the  ferrymen  took  their  places.  "  And 
"  you  also,"  said  Felix  to  the  female  who  had 
spoken  to  him,  extending  his  hand  to  assist  her 
to  embark. 

"  I  will  await  your  return,"  she  replied ;  "  I 
"  will  not  accept  of  security  unless  it  be  shared 
"  by  those  who  have  protected  me." 

"  I  will  wait  also,"  exclaimed  Felix,  springing 
on  the  shore.  "  Go,  Diodes,*  said  he  to  the 
veteran  who  held  the  tiller;  "  let  us  not  long 
await  your  return." 

Diodes  bowed  his  head  in  obedience;  the 
boat  pushed  off,  and  as  some  of  the  new  ferry- 
men had  seized  tools  of  culture  which  could 
best  supply  the  place  of  oars,  all  set  to  work, 
and  the  boat  cut  the  waves  with  rapidity. 

Fdix  drew  near  to  the  female  who  had  ad- 
dressed him ;  one  of  the  fugitives  told  him  that 
she  was  Julia,  daughter  of  Julius  Severus,  sena* 
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tor  and  count  of  Chartres.  Her  face  was  con- 
cealed beneath  her  veil,  but  her  voice  and  de- 
meanour evinced  that  she  was  young ;  her  shape 
was  elegant  and  her.  action  graceful.  "  I  have 
"  duties  to  fulfil  towards  these  unhappy  per* 
"  sons,"  said  she  to  Felix;  "  but  you  — - " 
Felix,  indeed,  would  have  found  a  difficulty  in 
proving  what  benefit  he  could  render  them  by 
sharing  their  dangers;  but  he  felt  it  impos- 
sible to  remain  securely  in  the  boat  whilst  a 
woman  voluntarily  exposed  herself  to  danger. 
"  Let  us  prepare,"  said  he,  "  to  defend  ourselves 
"  for  an  hour;  longer  is  not  necessary  for  our 
"  safety." — "  Make  the  attempt,"  replied  Julia. 
"  But  they  have,  for  these  two  days,  fled  before 
"  a  handful  of  men,"  said  she,  casting  her  eyes 
upon  the  crowd  that  surrounded  her.  "  We 
'$  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Chartres ; 
"  that  town  the  Franks  have  burnt ;  they  there 
"  bathed  themselves  in  the  blood  of  its  inhabi- 
"  tants.  Those  who  fell  under  their  battle-axe 
"  were,  doubtless,  as  much  attached  to  life  as 
"  these  fugitives,  yet  they  defended  it  not." 

"  Have  you  been  pursued  ?" 

"  Our  band  has  so  often  been  seized  with 
"  panic  fear;  has  so  often  fled  without  looking 
"  behind  them,  that  I  know  not  even  how  far 
. "  we  have  really  been  pursued." 
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"  Has  the  enemy  any  horse?" 
"  The  Franks  are  on  foot,  and  fight  only 
"with  their  battle-axe,  but  some  Sarmatian 
"  horse  have  joined  them ;  they  it  was  who  first 
"entered  Chartres,  and  it  is,  without  doubt, 
"  they  whom  we  thought  we  saw  at  our  heels, 
"  and  who  caused  us  our  last  alarm  a  few  hours 
^back." — Felix  eyed  the  assembled  crowd  to 
seek  some  men  fitted  to  second  him.    Saving  a 
few  shepherds,  accustomed  to  brandish  the 
spear  in  guiding  their  flocks,  or  in  repelling  the 
wolves,  he  saw  not  one  countenance  that  be- 
spoke courage,  or  even  that  degree  of  resolution 
necessary  to  defend  life  in  the  last  extremity. 
Fear,  cowardice,  and  cunning  were  written  on 
the  feces  of  these  slaves,  accustomed  to  the  most 
degrading  punishments ;— of  these  peasants- 
oppressed  in  turns  by  their  masters  and  by  the 
servants  of  their  masters.  Felix  did  not  continue 
a  research  which  shook  his  own  courage.  "  My 
"  friends,"  said  he  to  them,  "  I  ask  of  you  but 
"  one  effort ; — but  one  only  effort that  will  suK- 
"  fice  to  save  both  your  own  lives,  arid  the  lives 
"  of  those  most  endeared  to  you.  What  then  if 
"  you  are  pursued?  If  we  are  attacked  on  this 
w  extreme  corner  of  the  land,  ere  retreat  is 
"  possible,  will  ye  not  prefer  to  die  like  brave 
"  men,  defending  your  wives  and  your  children, 
d2 
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"  rather  than  suffer  yourselves  to  be  slaughtered 
"as  lambs?"— While  Felix  was  speaking,  he 
observed  that  the  men  in  the  first  ranks  near 
him  slowly  drew  back,  and  the  women  advanced 
in  their  place.  Soon  he  was  surrounded  by  fe- 
males only.  They  replied  to  his  exhortation  with 
a  sort  of  energy,  "  What  you  have  said  is  true." 
They  strove  in  their  turn  to  animate  the  men  of 
their  band  to  the  combat.  "  What  are  those 
"  who  cause  you  to  tremble,  more  than  you^- 
"  selves,"  said  they,  "  their  bodies  are  not  more 
'*  inured  to  fatigue  than  yours ;  their  swords 
"  are  not  more  keen.  But  these  Franks  have  a 
"  heart;  ye  have  none." 

Felix,  convinced  of  the  justness  of  the  re* 
buke;  of  the  impossibility  of  escaping,  ,  with 
such  defenders,  a  horrid  massacre,  should  the 
Franks  come  up  before  the  boats  returned,  was 
pale  with  indignation,  when  he  remarked  that 
the  shepherds  who  had  accompanied  Julia, 
brandished  their  lances,  shuddering  with  pas- 
sion. Instantly  he  unsheathed  his  sword  and 
exclaimed  to  them :    Follow  me." 

Luckily  the  spot  where  the  fugitives  had  ga- 
thered together,  could  easily  be  defended.  It 
was  a  plain  of  alluvial  soil,  formed  by  mud 
and  sand  from  the  river;  but  at  the  distance 
of  four  or  five  hundred  paces,  the  hills  at 
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the  foot  of  which  the  Loire  had  formerly  flowed, 
formed  an  amphitheatre;  these  hills  were  rug- 
ged; in  more  than  one  place  the  naked  rock 
was  seen,  in  others  the  steep  slope  was  covered 
with  bushes,  with  thorny  ulex,  and  thick  shrubs, 
which  offered  an  impenetrable  barrier.  Two 
other  winding  paths  led  from  the  river  and 
united  at  the  top  of.  the  hill.   By  these  paths 
only  was  the  descent  practicable,  especially  for 
horsemen.     When  Felix  had  climbed  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill  with  the  shepherds,  and  had 
convinced  himself  that  no  enemy  was  within 
sight,  he  called  the  peasants,  to  whom  this  in- 
formation had  given  a  little  confidence;  he  or- 
dered them  to  fell  some  trees,  which  he  threw 
Across  the  paths ;  he  made  them  also  open  some 
trenches,  by  means  of  which  he  soon  rendered 
the  descent  totally  impracticable* 

This  work  was  not  useless.  As  Felix  was 
still  occupied  on  the  hill,  a  shepherd  pointed  to 
about  twenty  horsemen  who  were  approaching 
at  full  gallop.  They  were  mounted  on  small 
Tartarian  horses ;  a  bow  was  thrown  across 
their  shoulders,  a  long  sword  hung  by  their 
side,  and  their  short  tunic  was  furnished  with 
scales  of  horn,  which  covered  each  other,  the 
jingling  of  which  was  heard  as  they  rapidly  ad- 
vanced. As  sopn  as  the  pioneers  who  sur- 
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rounded  Felix  saw  them,  they  uttered  a  loud' 
shriek,  and  abandoning  their  labour,  hurried 
towards  the  river.  Their  arrival  brought  dis-. 
order  and  scattered  dismay  among  the  crowd 
assembled  on  the  banks.  The  women,  the  chil- 
dren, ran  about  in  despair,  and  the  mountains 
rang  with  their  cries.  However,  the  boats  from 
Noviliacum  at  length  arrived,  and  the  daughter 
of  the  senator  Julius  Severus,  resumed  among 
the  fugitives  that  authority  which  strength  of 
mind  gives  over  those  who  are  conscious  of  their 
own  weakness.  Felix  from  afar  saw  her  con- 
ducting the  embarkation:  first  she  placed  the 
women  and  the  children  in  the  two  largest  boats, 
next  the  cattle,  the  principal  wealth  that  re- 
mained to  the  fugitives,  and  the  different  effects 
which  they  had  saved  from  pillage ;  she  suffered 
not  the  men  to  embark  until  alt  that  could  be 
transported  was  placed  in  safety. 

In  the  intermediate  time  the  Sarmatians  had 
arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  hill;  but  there  they 
were  stopped  by  the  bulwark  which  Felix  had 
raised  across  the  path.  When  they  saw  thence 
the  boats  laden,  they  concluded  that  before  they 
had  surmounted  the  obstacle  which  stopped 
their  progress,  the  fugitives  and  the  booty  which 
they  carried  would  be  out  of  their  reach.  They 
then  discharged  .a  shower  of  darts  against 
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Felix,  who  retreated  slowly  with  his  shepherds; 
and  the  enemy  instantly  turned  their  horses 
and  rode  away.  Felix,  when  arrived  at  the 
bank  of  the  river  with  his  small  troop,  found  a 
boat  waiting  for  him,  in  which  he  crossed  the 
stream  without  difficulty  and  without  danger. 


chap.  ni. 

A  DAY  AT  NOVIXIACUM. 


"  Thus  slaves,  on  hearing  a  false  report  of  their  masters' 
"  death,  throw  away  the  curb,  break  the  yoke,  run  from  the 
"  table  to  the  dance,  from  the  dance  to  drunkenness,  and 
"  make  the  deserted  dwelling  the  theatre  of  their  licentious 
"  sports."—  CUmdiani  de  Bello  Getico,  torn.  ii.  p.  144. 


ALTHOUGH  the  boat  which  conveyed  Felix 
quitted  the  bank  some  time  after  the  larger 
vessels,  yet  as  it  drew  less  water,  and  cut  the 
stream  with  more  rapidity,  it  reached  the  oppo- 
site side  before  the  others.  Sylvia  Numantia, 
supported  by  Eudoxus  the  grammarian,  who 
had  begun  the  education  of  our  hero,  and  ac- 
companied by  two  matrons  and  four  young 
girls,  her  slaves,  awaited  his  arrival  on  the 
bank.  "  My  dear  Felix,"  said  she  to  her  son, 
pressing  him  to  her  bosom,  "  I  have  this  day 
"  discovered  that  you  possess  the  blood  of  Ma- 
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"  jorian.  Much  anguish  did  I  experience  whefr 
"  I  saw  Diocles  return  without  you.  Still  more, 
"  when  from  the  top  of  the  hill  I  observed  ' the 
"  horse  of  the  enemy;  but  in  the  midst  of  my 
"  troubles  I  gloried  in  having  a  son  worthy  of 
u  my  emperor  and  my  husband." 

"  How  many  fruitless  endeavours,  Felix,  have 
"  I  made  to  tranquillize  your  noble  mother,"  said 
Eudoxus.  "  It  was  in  vain  I  told  her  you  would 
"  not  have  remained  on  the  opposite  shore  had 
"  there  been  danger;  that  it  could  not  be  sup- 
"  posed  you  would  expose  the  precious  life  of  a 
"  senator  to  preserve  the  worthless  existence  of 
"  a  few  peasants ;  it  was  in  vain  I  assured  her 
"  you  could  have  no  other  intention  than  to  put 
"  them  under  the  guidance  of  your  superior 
"  prudence ;  hardly  did  she  deign  to  listen  to 
"  me.  But  such  are  the  cares  of  a  mother,  or 
"  as  is  said  by  our  sublime  poet,  Claudian,  who 
"  I  may  almost  say  instructed  my  childhood — » 

"  Sic  aestuat  ales, 
"  Quae  teneros  humili  fetus  commiserit  orno." 

Felix  knew  that  the  high-sounding  words  of 
the  grammarian  were  never  united  with  noble 
thoughts,  and  that  his  quotations  were  the  ob- 
ject rather  than  the  ornament  of  his  conversa- 
tion, he  therefore  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
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reply.  He  pressed  his  mothers  hand  with  a 
look  of  tenderness.  "  They  will  soon  be  he*e," 
said  he,  «  what  shall  we  do  for  them?9  The 
vessels,  indeed,  had  now  crossed  the  Loire,  but 
they  had  been  carried  down  the  streain,  and  some 
of  the  passengers  wefe  slowly  towing  them  along 
the  bank  towards  Noviliacum. 

"  Thd  utmost  kindness  and  hospitality/'  re- 
plied Sylvia,  "  shall  be  shown  to  those  for  whom 
"  day  son  has  exposed  his  life  Moreover,  if 
"  Julia  Severa  be  among  the  fugitives,  as  she  is 
"  the  daughter  of  one  of  your  father's  friends, 
"  she  will  not  be  a  stranger  in  our  house*" 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  galleys  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  landing  stairs.  Julia  was  the 
first*  that  landed:  advancing  towards  Sylvia, 
with  a  mixture  of  dignity  and  deference,  she 
said  "  Some  unfortunate  Romans  are  come 
"  to  supplicate  the  hospitality  of  a  Roman  ma* 
'*  tron ;  Gauls  are  imploring  the  benevolence  of 
"  a  countrywoman.  The  miseries  which  for  so 
"  long  a  time  have  overhung  our  country,  have 
"  first  fallen  upon  us ;  but,  doubtless,  fate  in- 
"  tends  to  save  us  from  further  calamities,  since 
"  it  has  directed  us  to  you." 

"  Come*  child  of  Severus,"  replied  Sylvia, 
"  the  house  of  Florentius  shall  be  to  you  a  se» 
"  cond  paternal  roof." 
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Julia  raised  her  veil  to  embrace  the  matron 
who  so  cordially  welcomed  her;  then.  Felix 
could  see  and  admire  features  which  before  had 
been  concealed  from  him.    Julia  was  not  yet 
twenty  years  of  age;  her  hair  was  black,  her 
eyes  were  of  the  same  colour ;  but  in  her  coun- 
tenance much  suavity  was  mingled  with  vivacity 
and  dignity.    The  clearness  of  her  fair  com- 
plexion was  rendered  still  more  striking  by  the 
contrast  of  her  raven  locks.    The  fatigue  of 
the  day,  the  different  emotions  she  had  expe- 
rienced, animated  her  cheek  with  the  most 
lively  colour ;  and  as  she  spoke,  that  colour  al- 
ternately increased  and  subsided.    She  was 
about  the  middle  stature,  but  her  demeanour 
imprinted  on  her  figure  a  character  of  dignity 
and  majesty,  even  when  she  wished  to  evince 
her  respect  towards  the  widow  of  the  senator 
Florentius. 

Felix  could  not  withdraw  from  the  contem- 
plation of  her  graceful  form:  the  noble  and 
intelligent  expression  of  her  physiognomy  con- 
firmed the  first  impression  that  he  had  received 
from  her  generous  conduct  on  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Loire,  and  corresponded  with  the 
image  he  had  pictured  to  himself  from  the  sweet 
sound  of  her  voice.  He  felt  that  had  he  then 
seen  her,  there  would  have  been  no  merit  in 
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wishing  to  remain  where  she  remained;  to  share 
her  fate  appeared  to  him  a  blessing,  and  not  a 
sacrifice.  Eudoxus,  viewing  her  with  eyes  that 
appeared  hot  insensible  to  the  attractions  of 
beauty,  repeated  some  lines  of  Horace  rather 
happily  applied.  Julia  blushed,  but  she  imme- 
diately replied  by  another  verse  of  the  poet,  on 
the  sacred  bonds  of  hospitality. 

The  disembarkation  meanwhile  continued, 
and  the  unfortunate  beings,  who  at  first  had 
thought  only  of  saving  their  lives,  seeing  them- 
selves landed  on  this  peaceful  shore,  recalled  to 
their  memory  all  the  possessions,  all  the  friends 
they  had  lost  Fear  yielded  to  melancholy  re- 
miniscence. Each  family  assembled  around 
the  wretched  remnant  of  its  property.  The 
women,  seated  on  stones  or  trunks  of  trees, 
concealed  their  faces  on  their  knees,  whilst  their 
children,  weeping,  embraced  them;  the  hus- 
bands looked  on  in  silence,  holding  by  the 
halter  a  horse  or  an  ass  laden  with  the 
wreck  of  their  household,  or  a  cow  which  they 
had  saved  from  the  enemy.  All  seemed,  for 
the  first  time  to  face  futurity— a  futurity  which 
for  them  began  on  &  strange  land,  and  which 
they  were  not  certain  of  rendering  supportable 
even  by  the  most  painful  toils. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fugitives  already  felt 
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the  cravings  x£  hunger.    Fsom  the  time  they 
bad  quitted  their  dwellings  these  poor  people 
had  partaken  of  no  other  food  than  that  which 
they  had  been  able  to  bring  with  them  in 
their  rapid  flight;  and  although  accustomed  to 
the  ooarsert  fare,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  nearly  three  hundred  per- 
.sons.    Felix,  however,  actively  .employed  him- 
self in  providing  for  their  wants.    He  distri- 
buted among  .them  bread,  broth,  and  salt  meat. 
As  soon  as  they  had  partaken  of  their  scanty 
Tepast,  he  sent  them  to  their  final  destination, 
placing  the  slave*  with  his  slaves,  the  shepherds 
.with  Ins  shepherds,  the  labourers  with  his  la- 
bourers. Each  was  to  admit  one  of  the  strangers 
-to  a  share  of  his  dwelling  and  provisions ;  the 
-tame  kind  of  hospitality  which  the  master 
afforded  was  to  be  shewn  to  these  strangers  by 
all  &s  ^dependants.  In  a  short  time  each  family 
was  4>lace{L  in  its  appointed  situation,  and  the 
3ttrd»«f  the  castle  and  the  surrounding  meadow 
( were -no  longer  covered  with  fugitives* 
*    Whilst  busied  with  these  emigrants,  IPelix  had 
•left  Julia  Severa  to  the  care  of  his  mother  and 
Egdoxus.    When  he  returhed  to  them,  a  look 
ftoin  Julia  evinced  her  gratitude.   In  thus  mi- 
nistering to  the  wants  of  her  companions  in 
.julvexsfay,  .he  afforded  more  real  pleasure  to 
Vol.  i*  £ 
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Julia  thun  she  would  hare  felt  had  his  attention 
been  solely  confined  to  her. 

During  this  interval  Julia  had  been  placed  in 
her  apartment  with  her  nurse,  the  only  one  of 
her  female  attendants  who  was  in  the  number 
of  the  fugitives.  The  whole  right  wing  of  the 
villa  or  castle  of  Noviliacum  was  occupied  by 
the  gynseceum,  or  apartments  for  the.  females. 
A  long  dormitory  divided  into  small  chambers 
or  cells*  occupied  the  back  part  of  the  build- 
ing which  laced  the  east,  and  overlooked  the 
fields.  Each  cell  contained  but  one  bed,  and 
was  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping;  but 
.the  opposite  or  western  front  of  the  building, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  Loire,  was  divided 
into  elegantly-furnished  rooms  which  communi- 
cated with  these  chambers.  Their  walls  were  or- 
namented with  costly  hangings  from  Vienne  and 
Lyons,  gilt  leather,  or  Persian  carpets,  which 
the  merchants  of  Marseilles  had  imported  into 
Gaul*  The  couches  which  extended  along  the 
walls  were  covered  with  the  same  materials; 
elegant  drapery  adorned  the  windows  ;  the  cor* 
ners  of  the  apartments  were  decorated  with 
statues  and  vases  of  porphyry*  and  some  pic* 
tures  by  the  best  Roman  painters  in  Adrian's 
age  were  hung  upon  the  pannels* 
The  eyes  of  the  new  gUest  soon  turfeed  from 
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this  rich  furniture  to  contemplate  the  still  richer 
picture  viewed  from  the  windows.   The  Loire 
was  thence  seen  to  wind  his  broad  stream  under 
the  tofts  of  ancient  trees  crowning  the  ridge  on 
which  stood  Noviliacum;  the  abundance  of  his 
waters  gave  by  turns  to  the  landscape  the  orna- 
ment  of  a  spreading  lake  or  a  rolling  river. 
Above  the  castle  where  the  meander*  of  the 
Loire  concealed  from  the  view  a  part  of  his 
course,  the  spectator  might  have  fancied  he  saw 
a  smooth  expanse  of  water,  which  reflected  the 
neighbouring  objects:  below,  the  eye  could  fol- 
low the  long  course  of  the  river,  which,  gradu^ 
ally  diminishing,  appeared  in  the  horizon  a 
streak  of  silver.     Chi  both  banks  delightful 
dopes  arose  one  above  the  other ;  the  more  dis- 
tant ware  fringed  with  venerable  trees;  the 
others  were  covered  with  vineyards;  most  of 
them  were  crowned  with  ancient  Celtic  build* 
ings,  long  since  mouldering  in  ruin:  of  these 
sotne  recalled  the  past  glory  of  the  Biturigi 
and  the  Camuti  (the  inhabitants  of  Bourges 
and  Chartres)  who  had  fought  on  these  fron- 
tiers; the  others  brought  to  recollection  the 
gloomy  superstition  of  the  Druids,  who  offered, 
as  appeasing  sacrifices  to  their  gods,  the  blood 
of  human  victims,  and  who  had  performed  their 
rites  in  the  neighbouring  forests.   The  setting 
e  2 
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sun  shed  his  last  rays  on  the  summits  of  ttie  most 
lofty  hills,  which  in  a  fine  autumnal  day  shone  Eke 
fairy  islands  floating  amid  an  ocean  of  vapour. 

The  apartments  of  the  women  opened  upon  a 
long  terrace,  set  apart  for  them.  Beneath  this 
terrace  were  built  the  small  cells  of  their  slaves, 
and  the  large  halls  where  they  assembled  to 
spin  and  weave  their  cloth,  which  was  nearly 
all  manufactured  at  home.  Several  passages 
communicated  from  the  apartments  of  the  mis- 
tresses to  those  of  the  slaves^  but  every -evening 
these  were  carefully  closed  with  strong  iron 
bars,  which  effectually  fastened  each  door.  In 
a  family,  as  in  a  state,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  absolute  power  is  distrust,  A  master 
had  unceasingly  to  fear  the  vengeance  of  those 
servile  beings  who  surrounded  him  5  whose 
degraded  condition,  an  outrage  to  humanity, 
Was  so  often  aggravated  by  cruel  or  unjust  chas- 
tisement. The  resentment  of  the  women  waa 
often  no  less  to  be  apprehended  than  that  of  the 
men ;  and  seldom  did  it  happen  that  a  mistress 
exposed  herself  to  be  surprised  during  sleep,  by 
any  of  those  unfortunate  females,  to  whom  her 
death  would  have  been  the  signal  of  festivity. 
From  these  precautions  which  she  took  against 
all  her  slaves,  she  excepted  her  nurse  only, 
whose  fidelity  was  insured  by  her  feelings,  ap- 
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broaching  hearty  to  those  of  a  mother.  She 
was  the  only  slave  against  whom  the  mistress 
did  not  fortify  herself  with  bolts  and  bars. 

The  left  wing,  inhabited  by  the  men,  was  di- 
vided nearly  in  the  same  manner.  These  two 
wings  were  separated  from  each  other  by  a  large 
open  hall,  rising  to  the  height  of  the  whole 
edifice,  and  consecrated  to'  divine  worship.  At 
this  the  masters  assisted  from  two  galleries,  one 
of  which  had  a  communication  with  the  apart- 
ments of  the  males,  the  other  with  those  of  the 
females;  they  did  not  mingle  with  the  slaves  or 
the  people,  who  always  assembled  at  the  bottom. 

Julia,  after  having  taken  sonu  repose,  re* 
freshed  herself  with  a  bath,  and  changed  the 
coarse  mantle  which  she  wore  during  her  flight, 
for  a  dress  more  suited  to  her  rank,  came 
to  meet  Sylvia  in  her  apartment  It  was  there 
that  the  supper,  the  principal  repast,  was  spread 
at  sun-set,  and  it  was  there  that  Felix  joined 
them.  According  to  the  Roman  custom,  low 
couches  were  placed  along  three  sides  of  the 
table;  Sylvia  had  given  a  share  of  hers  to  the 
stranger,  the  second  was  occupied  by  the  gram- 
marian Eudoxus,  and  the  priest  Martin,  the  chap- 
lain of  Noviliacum.  Felix,  was  alone  on  the  third. 

During  the  repast  the  presence  of  the  slaves 
busied  in  waiting,  had  obliged  the  guests  to 
e  3 
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avoid  in  conversation  the  subject  wfaich  occupied 
their  raindsy  namely,  the  events  of  the  day,  and 
the  dangers  which  threatened  ail  the  Romans* 
The  twa females  were  silent;  Fdix  had  eyes  for 
no  one  but  the  fair  stranger,  while  Eudoxus 
and  Martin  engrossed  to  themselves  the  whole 
conversation.  These  two  men,  equally  intent  on 
the  good  cheer;  equally  indifferent  about  all  that 
affected  others  only  ;  equally  convinced,  the  one 
that  his  deep-  erudition,  the  other  that  his  sanc- 
tity would  ever  render  them  desirable  guests, 
and  procure  for  them  in  the  houses  of  others, 
the  enjoyment  of  those  possessions  which  they- 
had  not  inherited  from  their  ancestors;  equally 
certain  that  neither  the  Franks,  the  Borgun* 
dhuis,  nor  the  Visigoths  could  ever  pillage  their 
property,  did  not  after  all  find  the  times  in 
which  they  lived  so  disastrous  as  was  pretendecL 
The  grammarian,  Eudoxus,  had  not  forgotten, 
that  exactly  a  hundred  years  back,  the  gramma-- 
rian  Eugenes,  educated  as  wfeU  as  himself  in  mi 
inferior  situation,  had  worn  the  imperial  purple. 
Each  -large  family  among  the  Roman  senators, 
as  also  among  the  barbarian  princes,  had  in  its 
establishment  a  grammarian,  who  performed  in 
turn  the  duties  of  secretary  and  pedagogue.  But 
in  the  eyes  of  Eudoxus  the  merit  of  none  of  these 
hired  literati  appeared  comparable  to  hi*  own. 
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He  knew,  or  at  least  ho  thought  he  kndw,  all 
that  ever  had  been  taught  in  the  school*  of  Athens; 
Alexandria,  and  Rome;  and  he  firmly  believed 
that  all  sciences  were  comprised  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancients.  Rhetoric,  Poetic,  and  Dia- 
lectic appeared  to  him  the  only  paths  open  to 
human  genius;  these  alone  did  he  honour  as  A 
noble  exercise  of  the  mind,  while  he  frowned 
with  sovereign  contempt  onstudses  which  related 
to  the  more*  vulgar  interests  of  mankind,  al- 
though peAaps  improperly  dignified  with  the 
name  of  science;  such  for  instance  as  law,  finance^ 
military  tactics,  or  agriculture.  Though  to  power 
and  rank  he  always  showed  the  most  bumble 
deference,  yet  he  regarded  those  who  held  a 
conspicuous-  station  in  society,  as  having  no  btfrer 
duty  to  fulfil  than  that  of  providing  for  the 
comforts  of  the  leanfed;  and  he  estimated  the 
merit  of  public  characters  by  the  protection 
they  gave  to  literature.  He  basely  adulated 
the  great  whom-  he  stood  in  need  of,  but  ne- 
vertheless his  contempt  even  for  them  woald 
sometimes  escape  him  in  terms  by  nd  means 
agreeable,  for  he  had  no  sense  of  magnanimity 
or  honour,  and  he-  could  not  attune  himself  to 
sentiments  of  generosity,  which  had  no  place  in 
his  heart. 

The  priest  Martin,  more  disdainful,  mbrere^ 
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"  speaks  of  mine  honourable  patron,  Felix  Flo* 
"  renting  ?  When  he  says,  that  peace  sprang 
t'Jrom  the  sources  qf  the  river,  eytd  that  it  in- 
*'  creases  with  the  flowing  of  its  waters,  would  not 
"one  think  he  alludes  to, the  happy  tranquil- 
lity we  now  enjoy  on  the  southern  banks 
"of  the  Loire,  contemplating  the  calamities 
"  of  our  neighbours  in  the  midst  of  our  own 
«  festivities  ?" 

Felix,  Julia,  and  Sylvia,  although  not  struck 
with  the  propriety  of  these  applications,  had 
nevertheless,  by  monosyllables,  assented  to  the 
opinion  of  the  grammarian  in  favour  of  his 
well-known  prepossession  for  the  latest  of  the 
Roman  poets;  but  the  selfishness  of  the  last 
observation,  which  unintentionally  escaped  him, 
excited  the  displeasure  of  his  two  patrons.  With- 
out clearly  knowing  in  what  manner  he  had  dis- 
pleased them,  he  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to 
change  the  subject,  therefore  turning  towards 
Martin,  he  asked  him  what  he  imagined  could 
be  the  etymology  of  the  name  Absis,  which 
the  priests  gave  to  a  certain  part  of  the 
church?  Then  without  tyeing  at  all  discou- 
raged by  the  look  of  contempt  with  which  Mar- 
tin appeared  to  censure  his  ignorance  of  all 
things  sacredf  he  instantly  offered  his  own  ex- 
planation, for  he  had  put  the  question  for  the 
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sole  purpose  of  answering  it  himself;  and  once 
engaged  in  etymological  disquisitions,  the  fa* 
vourite  object  of  his  studies,  nothing  could  pos- 
sibly stop  him.  He  then  spoke  for  his  own  sa- 
tisfaction, not  for  that  of  his  hearers;  no  other 
speaker  could  be  heard  ;  his  eyes  *ere  never 
taken  from  his  own  plate,  except  when  di- 
rected towards  the  various  dishes  on  the  table, 
nor  did  he  once  venture  to  look  the  other  guests 
in  the  face;  it  seemed  he  feared  he  should  there 
read  the  impatience  or  the  disgust  produced 
by  his  long  and  tiresome  dissertations. 


CHAR  IV. 


AN  INVASION  (HTTH£  *5l  AN*S. 


•  "  AH  that  province  caHed  Armorica  followed  the  exam- 

*  pie  of tbe  inhabitants  df  flfritanjvtnd  gained  its  liberty  in 
u  a  similar  aaanner,  expelled  the  Roman  magistrate*,  and 
u  formed  a  sort  of  republic." — Zosimi  Historian,  tib.  vi. 
p.  826. 


When  the  slaves  had  retired,  Sylvia,  hoping 
that  Eudoxus  Would  stop  of  himself,  waited  for 
his  first  pause,  but  after  one  etymology  came 
another,  and  another ;  "  for  heaven's  sake,  dear 
*  Eudoxus,  a  truce  to  your  etymologies ;  let  us 
"  now  think  of  the  situation  of  our  guests,  of 
"  our  friends,  of  ourselves.  Do  you  not  per- 
"  ceive  that  the  calamities  under  which  they  are 
"  sinking  are  already  at  our  own  door?  Julia 
Severa  answered  our  first  questions  concern- 
"  ing  this  unexpected  attack,  but  all  the  cir- 
"  cumstances  attending  it  are  still  unknown  to 
€t  us ;  I  hope  she  will  now  commence  her  recital 
"  of  them,  make  us  acquainted  with  the  train 
"  of  her  misfortunes,  and  explain  what*  at  first 
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"  might  appear  contradictory. — Where,  charm- 
-"ing  Julia,  is  your  father?" 

"  My  father  is  at  Soissons  with  that  Clovis 
u  who  is  acknowledged  by  the  world  to  be  the 
«  aiost  enterprising  and  the  most  valorous  of 
"  all  the  kings  of  the  Franks/' 

u  Is  he  then  a  prisoner  V  said  Felix. 

"  No:  if  there  be  any  honour  amongst  the  bar* 
u  barians,  if  they  have  any  respect  for  the  law 
<'  of  nations,  he  must  be  in  safety,  for  he  went  to 
"  them  in  order  to  negociate  a  treaty  of  peace." 

"  Peace  i  Under  what  conditions  can  we 
"  expect  it  at  their  hands?"  said  Sylvia,  "  the 
"  Franks,  so  long  our  allies  and  our  soldiers, 
u  have  taken  advantage  of  our  civil  wars,  the 
"  calamities  of  Italy,  and  the  forlorn  situation  in 
"  which  the  emperors  of  Constantinople  have 
"  left  Gaul;  they  have  turned  their  arms  against 
"  us,  and  since  the  defeat  of  the  count  of  Sois* 
*'  ions,  Syagrius,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  they 
u  will  ipDt  grant  us  peace  until  they  have  strip* 
"  ped  uf  of  all  our  possessions." 

"  Unfortunately,"  said  Martin,  "  I  can  speak 
M  to  the  truth  of  this,  for  at  the  time  that  in- 
"  vasion  took  place,  I  was  at  Rheims  with  our 

holy  lather  the  archbishop  Remy,  three  thou- 
"  sand  warriors  only  came  out  from  Cam* 
*  brpy,  bearing  on  their  shoulders  the  battle* 
vol.  u  v 
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"axe^  and  commanded  by  this  same  Clovis; 
"  and  they  routed  or  cut  to  pieces  all  the  le» 
"  gionaries  and  the  federates,  which  the  Count 
"  Syagrius  had  been  able  to  levy  in  the  second 
"  Belgium,  that  province  of  Gaul  in  which  our 
"  soldiers  were  the  most  numerous  I" 

"  It  is  true,"  replied  Julia,  "  since  that  time 
"  there  has  not  been  a  single  battle  in  which  the 
"  Roman  eagles  have  once  been  displayed ;  then 
"  all  resistance  ceased,  and  in  each  campaign  the 
"  Pranks  advanced  still  farther  in  the  midst  of 
"  defenceless  cities.  In  the  last  six  years  they 
"  have  taken  possession  of  or  pillaged,  one  after 
"  the  other,  Rheims,  Senlis,  Noyon,  Beauvai% 
"  Meaux,  and  last  of  all  Paris,  that  charming 
"  city,  so  beloved  by  the  illustrious  Julian,  and 
"  from  which,  little  more  than  a  century  since^ 
"  he  so  often  sallied  to  lead  his  victorious  legions 
"  against  the  barbarians." 

"  The  illustrious  Julian,  did  you  call  him," 
said  Martin,  "  say  rather  the  infamous  apostate ; 
"  he  re-established  the  filthy  worship  of  the 
"  idols  from  which  Gaul  is  not  yet  purged, 
"  which  hath  drawn  upon  us  the  wrath  of  hea- 
"  ven,  and  bitterly  are  we  now  punished  for  the 
"  crimes  he  committed,  as  well  as  for  the  victo- 
"  ries  he  gained." 

"  To  the  munificent  presents  given  to  my  an- 
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"cestor  by  Julian,  we  owe  our  fortune,  our 
"  rank,  and  even  our  very  name,"  replied  Julia ; 
"besides  the  Franks  are  no  more  Christians 
"  than  Julian  was,  and  would  to  God  they 
"  were  equally  tolerant;  then  the  churches  had 
"  not  been  ransacked,  the  priests  would  not 
"have  been  led  away  into  captivity,  nor  the 
"blood  of  many  shed  upon  the  altars.  My 
"  father,  who  held  the  rank  of  count  of  Chartres, 
"  not  by  the  grant  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius, 
"  who  appears  to  have  forgotten  us,  but  by  the 
"  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens  .n 

—  *'  Every  one  knows,"  said  Eudoxus,  inter- 
rupting Julia,  "  that  the  illustrious  senator,  Julius 
"  Severns,  is  more  esteemed,  more  powerful, 
"  and  more  rich  than  all  the*  other  Inhabitants 
"  of  Chartres  united.  In  whom  could  they  with 
"  more  propriety  confide  than  in  him  whose  in- 
"  terests  were  so  evidently  the  same  as  their 
"own?" 

"  My  father,"  said  Julia,  "  sought  for  some 
"  shelter  against  the  danger  which  threatened 
"us;  with  this  view  he  went  to  the  court  of 
"  Clovis,  and  since  resistance  was  impossible,  he 
"  wished  at  least  to  save  us  from  the  horrors  of 
"  conquest." 

"  Is  this  the  manner,"  cried  Felix,  "  these 
"barbarians  receive  the  tenders  of  a  Roman 
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" senator?  What— they  surprised  you,  they 
«  pillaged  you,  even  when  you  were  negotiating 
"  peace— better  have  died  swofd  in  hand." 

"  My  father  felt  as  you  feel ;  there  is  nothing 
"  that  he  would  not  have  attempted  for  the  sa>» 
"  vation  of  our  unhappy  country,  but  his  fhMt 
"project  foiled.  Eighty  years  have  elapsed 
"  since  the  cities  of  Arraorica  fouftd  in  their 
"  confederation  against  the  barbarians  that 
"safety  which  now  we  seek  in  vaku  Rouen, 
"  Bayeux,  Evreux,  Nantes,  Rennes,  and  Van* 
"  nes,  without  withdrawing  their  allegiance 
"  from  the  Caesars*  have  provided  for  their  de- 
«  fence  by  their  own  exertion*,  •  No  barbarian 
"  has  yet  been  able  to  enter  even  the  district 
"  under  their  rule— still  less  the  interior  of  theft* 
"  walls;  yet  they  are.  defended  not  by  lfcgioif- 
"  aries,  not  by  federates*  but  by  their  own  na- 
"  tive  soldiers.  It  was  tfith  these  cities  that  my 
"father  began  a  negotiation;  he  wished  that 
"  Chartres  might  be  included  in  the  Armorican 
"confederacy;  and  if  the  senator  Felix  Flo- 
M  rentius  had  resided  for  any  length  of  time  in 
"  that  country,  he  would  doubtless  know  that 
"  the  plan  of  my  father  extended  still  farther, 
«  that  it  comprehended  Tours  and  Orleans*  and 
«  all  that  remains  to  Gaul  of  liberty  and  Home." 

Felix  declared  that  he  had  some  knowledge 
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of  this  plan ;  Sylvia  was  better  acquainted  with 
it;  for  under  the  emperors  the  women  were 
accustomed  to  interfere  with  politics,  which  were 
often  considered  as  an  intrigue  of  the  boudoir, 
and  were  united  with  the  gallantry  or  with  the 
▼ices  of  the  masters  of  the  world.  Without 
bearing  the  name  of  empress,  many  women  had 
governed  Rome;  Placidia,  Honoria,  Eudoxia, 
had  but  too  much  influence  over  the  last  period 
of  the  empire  of  the  west;  and  it  was  not  more 
extraordinary  to  see  in  the  higher  ranks  of  so- 
ciety, women  in  the  full  possession  of  state  se- 
crets, than  it  was  to  find  men  resolved  to  know 
nothing  whatever  of  the  causes  of  those  revo- 
lutions, the  fatal  effects  of  which  they  felt  so  se- 
verely. 

"  The  project  of  my  father,"  continued  Julia, 
"  was  unsuccessful,  although  he  pursued  it  with 
"  ardour  during  many  years ;  the  cause  of  its 
"  failure  is  that  very  territorial  wealth  which  the 
"  learned  Eudoxus  has  just  congratulated  me 
•  "  upon.  Believe  me  the  time  is  come  when  we 
"  can  do  no  more  than  weep  over  the  extent  of 
"possessions  which  our  ancestors  strove  still 
"further  to  increase.  We  have  driven  from 
"  our  territory  that  free  population  which  for- 
*  merly  constituted  the  country's  glory,  and  notf 
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«  would  be  our  bulwark.  What  have  availed 
"  us,  these  two  last  days,  such  boundless  lands* 
"  which  produce  not  a  single  soldier?  What 
«  advantage  does  Chartre?  derive  from  her  vast 
«  Wealth,  when  she  cannot  reckon  one.  single 
"  citizen?  The  cities  of  Armorica,  it  .is  true,  da 
"  not  contain  such  riches ; .  but  they  contain 
"  many  more  men,  and  those  men-  are  free* 
"  There  the  inhabitants  arp  still  Gauls*  not 
"  Romans ;  there  the  fields  ,  are  still  the  pro- 
"  perty  of  the  peasant  whp  tills  them ;  and  if  he 
"  pay  a  service  to  some  more  opulent  citken,  it 
"  is  to  a  man  whom  he  regards  as  the  head  of 
"  his  own  family,  and  whom  h$  thinks/  honour, 
"  duty,  and  hereditary  affection  caU  tfpw  him 
"  to  defend,  still  more  than  to  serve." 

"  They  are,.  I  suppose,  the  very  Ambacti 
"  whom  Caesar  speaks  of  in  tys  Comifientaries," 
said  Eudoxus. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Julia,  "  although  five  eim- 
"  turies  are  gone  by,  Armorica  is  still  nearly 
"  the  same  as  when  Ctesar  visited  iu  You 
«  might  traverse  the  whole  of  its  western,  dis* 
w  trict  without  meeting  with  Ode  man  who  un- 
*  derstands  Latin.  Nay,  it  is  with  a  feeling  ,  of 
"  pride  that  you  hear  the  rustic  reply  to  all  our 
V  questions  that  he  know  not  JfamW)  as  though 
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,uhfa  answer  were  enough  to  inform  us  'also 
u  that  lie  knows  neither  slavery,  nor  servility, 

*  nor  fear." 

u  Well,"  said  Ettdtecus,  "now  that  Ihave 
"  heard  wealth  called  an  evil,  I  shall  no  longer 
"  be  surprised  if  I  hear  people  add  that  civil*- 
"  zatlon  is  the  origin  of  slavery,  or  that  the 

*  hoaiae,  barbarous  jargdn  of  the  Celts,  id  pre- 
"  &rable  to  the  rich*  melodious  language  that 
"  has  been  immortalized  by  so  many  prodigies 
uof  eloquence  and  poetry.  It  was  after  the 
"  same  fashion  that  the  ancient  philosophers 
"  were  wont  to  enliven  their  repasts  with  the 

discission  of  such  paradoxes,  and  certainly 
"  that  exercise  of  the  mind  is  much  more  fitted 
"  to  the  joviality  of  a  feast  than  those  glotimy 
u  political  arguments,  which,  when  broached' at 
"  such  a  time,  cannot  be  beneficial  to  the  health* 
"  But  now  we  have  come  bade  to  my  old 
"  ground,  I  will  ask  -  the  beauteous  Julia 
"which—" 

"  Ekcim*  m*i  honoured,  tutor/9  said  Felix* 
interrupting  Urn,  "  we  wifl  return  by  and  by 
^  to  the  superiority -of  iangiw^es;  but  prtf  let 
"  us  first  heat  how  it  is  that  preyed;  failed  which 
"just  now  caused*  my  heart  to  beat  with  j6y$ 

inasmuch  m  it  presented  to  me  a  new  hope." 

MTheAmotid^?ramftn^Jid^  "demand- 
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"ed  a  statement  of  the  military  strength  of 
"  Chartres ;  add  when  they  received  it  frontf 
"  my  father  they  refused  our  alliance.  They 
" told  us  we  were  so  weak  that  we  could  never 
"  be  of  any  assistance  to  them';  and  being  the 
"  most  exposed  to  invasion,  we  should  be  con" 
«  tinually  calling  on  them  for  protection.  They 
"  added,  that  to  defend  us  they  would  be  obliged 
"  to  march  their  troops  too  far  from  their  own* 
"  country,  and  thus  damp  the  ardour  of  their 
"  own  soldiers,  who  never  fight  weH  unless 
"  within  view  of  their  hearths;  and  that  -more- 
"  over  they  would  be  exposed  to  'the  treachery 
"  of  our  slaves*   The  final  answer « of  die  Ar- 
"  morican  senate  reached  my  father  at  the' same 
"  time  as  the  news  of  the  entrance  bf  the  Franks 
"into  Paris,    Commanding  thus  a  passage 
<*?icro6s  the  Seine,  *they  were  now  our  imme- 
"diate  neighbours.   No  means  of  resistance 
"remained  to  us*    We  had  to  dhoose  either 
"  submission  to  the  barbarians  or  death  from 
« their  battleaxe.   My  father  mrived  on .  obo- 
"  dience,  though-  the  greatest  hfoaifialttm  to 
"which  a  Roman  senator  can  descend.  He 
"  has  demanded  a  confidence  mth  Clevis  by  a 
"  herald  at  arms,  and  is  gone  to  Soissoas.' * 

*  Thisthen  is  our  only  resource/'  said  Mai* 
tin,  «  nay,  our  only  hope ;  and  sinoet  the  tine  is 
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"Cone  when  GatfL  most  pass  under  the  yoke 
«  of  the  barbarians,  it  k  to  the  Franks  alone  we 
"  must  turn  our  eyes.   They  at  least  are  not  as 
'<  yet  tainted  with  heresy ;  and  if  the  blessed 
"  Remy  will  cause  the  light  of  Christianity  to 
"  shine  upon  them*  they  will  receive  h  in  all  its 
"  purity ;  whereas  those  Visigoths,  who  six 
"  years  ago  penetrated  to  the  Loire,  and  farced 
"  me  to  flee  to  Bheims,.  would  have  brought 
"  with  them  all  the  heresies  of  Arianism.  Bttt 
€€  pray  how  comes  it  that  the  Franks  attacked 
M  you  while  your  father  was  proffering  peace  and 
"submission  to  them?" 

«  Clods*"  replied  Julia,  "  commands,  only 
"the  Salian  Franks  ;  those  who  snrprised  us 
"  at  Chartres  are  the  Ripuarii  Franks;  they 
"  are  under  the  orders  of  the  treacherous  Clo- 
«  deric,  son  of  Sigebert.  He.  wished,  I  sup- 
"  pose,  to  throw  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
"  treaty  my  father  was  negotiating;  he  feared 
"  that  the  policy  of  Clovis  might  snatch  from 
«*  him  that  wealth  which  costs  him  so  little 
"  trouble  to  gain." 

"Bat,"  said  Felix,  " I  should  like  to  hear 
**  you  speak  of  yourself;  that  subject  you  seem 
w  to  JbaVe  forgotten  in  your  narration." 

"  No,  indeed,"  she  replied,  u  I  am  not 
"  enough-  of  a  Roman  to  forget  die  dangers  to 
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which  I  have  been  exposed.  Need*  I  say  that 
the  recollection  of  them  is  attached  to  the 
:  gratitude  I  owe  to  those  who  rescued  me. 
Can  that  horrid  night  of  the  eighth  of  the 
;  ides  of  September  ever  be  cancelled  from  my 
:  memory?  You  know  that  the  house  of  my 
'  father,  built  upon  the  banks  of  the'  Etrrer  is 
;  about  half  a  league  distant  from  Chartres ; 
;  there,  in  perfect  security,  he  left  me  a  week 
1  before,  trusting  to  the  pending  negociatioilS 
1  with  the  Franks,  and  the  honour  of  Clovis: 
1  The  day  before  yesterday,  in  the  evening,  the 
'  family  had  retired  to  their  apartments,  and 
1  were  already  reposing  in  the  arms  of  sleep ; 
'  I  alone  remained,  enjoying  on  the  terrace  the 
i  freshness  of  a  beautiful  night,  when  suddenly 
1  a  confused  noise,  in  the  direction  of  Chartres, 
'  struck  my  ear.  Methought  I  heard  the  min- 
'  gled  sound  of  warlike  instruments  and  shouts. 
(  Soon  this  noise  was  drowned  in  the  howlings 
•  of  the  watch-dogs,  which,  answering  each  other 
{  from  the  farm-yards  and  neighbouring  vil- 
5  lages,  seemed  to  warn  us  of  the  approach  of 
;  danger.  At  the  same  time  pillars  of  fire  rose 
in  the  horizon  in  the  direction  of  Chartres 
and  augmented  my  terror.  Several  of  the 
buildings  of  that  city  were,  doubtless,  a  p*ey 
to  the  flames.    I  awoke  my  nurse;  soon  all 
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"  the  fatnily  was  aroused.   Assembled  on  the 
u  terrace,  we  reasoned  among  ourselves  upofr 
"  the  probable  cause  of  this  terrific  spectacle; 
"  we  listened  anxiously*  we  exhausted  our  ima- 
u  ginatkm  in  conjecture,  when  our  attention 
"  was  absorbed  by  the  horrid  cries  that  issued 
"  from  the  ergastidum  of  the  slaves.   Those  un- 
"  happy  wretches*  who  were  principally  Vair- 
"  dais,  Heruli,  Gepidi,  and  Burgundians,  had 
"  perhaps  been  informed  beforehand  of  the  ap- 
"  proach  of  their  liberators;  or,  probably,  the 
"  tumult  in  our  dwelling  had  caused  them  to 
"  guess  it ;  for  their  prayers  ever  invoke  cala- 
"  mities  on  our  heads*   They  had  arisen ;  some 
"  among  them  had  broken  their  bonds,  and 
"  combining  their  efforts  were  striving  to  burst 
"the  gates  of  thefr  prison.   They  hoped  by 
"  their  shouts  to  intimidate  their  guards,  while 
"  they  inspirited  each  othet. 

"  My  father  was  never  an  inhuman  master  to 
"  his  slaves;  never  did  he  aggravate  the  miseries 
''necessarily  attached  to  their  condition;  biit 
"  you  know  how  much  their  treatment  depends 
"on  those  inspectors'  we  call  villici,  slaves  as 
"well  as  themselves;  these  persons  conduct 
"them  to  their  labour,  and  oftentimes  they 
"  abuse  their  borrowed  authority,  in  order  to 
"  inflict  cruel  punishment  on  their  companions 


« in  misfortune.   Oars  were  detested  by  the 
"slaves;  end  if  the  ergoituhm  had  been  broken 
"  open,  we  could  have  expected  so  mercy  at  the 
**  hands  of  the  captives.   We  therefore  united 
"  our  efforts  ia  closing  the  passages  and  bar- 
"ricading  the  doors,  to  secure  us  from  the 
attacks  of  these  enemies,  who  woe  more  to 
•"be  dreaded  even  than  the  Franks,  as  they 
*<  were  already  in  the  house.   Meanwhile  the 
~"  shouts  which  issued  from  the  ergostulum  grew 
"louder  and  louder;  the  shackles  which  the 
"  captives  had  torn  from  their  hands  served 
"  them  as  instruments  of  demolition  ;  we  heard 
"  the  repeated  heavy  blows,  and  every  moment 
"  expected  to  see  diem  burst  the  walls,  when 
"  the  shepherds  whom  you  saw  with  me  gal- 
"  loped  into  the  yard.   They  confirmed  our 
*  fears  that  Cloderic  had  entered  Chartres  at 
"  the  head  of  the. Franks  and  given  up  that 
"  city  to  pillage ;  they  informed  as  that  a  party 
"  of  Sarmatian  horsemen  had  joined  him,  some 
"  of  whom  were  scouring  the  country  in  search 
"  of  our  castle.   One  of  the  shepherds,  the  son 
"  of  my  nurse,  had  by  his  skill  and  presence  of 
"mind*  succeeded  in  sending  them  off  in  a 
"  wrong  direction.   We  had  some  chance  of 
"  escaping  before  they  discovered  the  deceit,  but 
"  not  an  instant  was  to  be  lost* 
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"  When  this  intelligence  was  made  known,  I 
»  found  that  I  was  deserted  by  all,  save  this 
«  shepherd  and  hia  mother.   All  the  principal 
cheers  of  oofr  household,  expecting  every 
***  moment  to  see  the  Sarmatians  come  to  the 
"  assistance  of  the  rebel  slaves,  took  to  flight 
"  in  all  directions.  My  father's  two  secretaries, 
"the  steward,  the  baflflg  the  freedmen,  the 
domestic  slaves,  in  whom  we  placed  the  most 
«  confidence,  had  all  disappeared.   It  was  with 
"  difficulty  that  Dumnorix,  die  shepherd,  my 
•"  nurse's  son,  could  find  in  our  stalls  a  single 
"  horse  for  me ;  all  the  others  had  been  taken 
«  by  the  fugitives.   While  he  was  saddling  it  I 
ran  into  the  apartment  to  take  some  jewels. 
I  could  scarcely  trust  my  eyes  when  I  saw 
« the  house  so  completely  deserted.   It  was  in 
"vain  I  called;  it  was  in  vain  I  sought  for 
"  nay  attendant;  not  one  of  those  whom  I 
« was  accustomed  to  see  constantly  near  me, 
"  presented  himself  to  perform  the  slightest 
"  service.   At  length  I  departed  with  my  nurse 
"and  eight  armed  shepherds;  and  not  being 
able  to  divest  myself  at  once  of  the  habits  of 
«  civilized  life,  I  took  with  me  a  considerable 
w  quantity  of  gold*  which  could  not  be  of  any 
«  service  ill  my  flight  ;  but  I  forgot  to  provide 
"  myself  with  piwisioas*   We  fled  with  the 
vol.  i.  o 
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*c  utmost  speed  from  .the  house  of  my  .lather, 
"  and  were  at  no  .great  distance,  when:  the  in- 
f<  cessant  clamour  .of  the  slates  was  suddenly 
"  changed  to  a  loud  shout  of  joy.;  they  had 
"  forced  the  door  or  burst  the  walls  of  their 
"  prison — they  were  free. 

"  We  took  the  road  to.  the  Loire*  and  soon 
"  came  up  with  some,  groups  of.  fugitives,  who 
"  were  hastening  to  Aquitaine  for  safety*  Some  of 
"  these  were  from  Chartres,  and  they  gave  m  a 
"  dreadful  account  of  the  sacking  of  that  town, 
"  and  the  cruelties  tfie  Franks  had  committed. 
"  Others  had  been  flying  still  longer  before  the 
"  same  body  of  Franks  j  they  came  ftopi  the 
"  banks  of  the  Seine  and  the  environs  of  JPajris. 

Those  whom  I  pointed,  out  to  yop.  as  boat- 
"  men  were  of  this  party.  During  two  days 
"  of  flight  and  mutual  sufferings  Duuinorix  be- 
"  came  acquainted  with  all  our  companions  in 
"  misfortune.  The  number;  of  our  band  was 
"  augmented  on  the  road  by  the  inhabitants  ef 
"  all  the  villages  through  which.  w$  .passed. 
"  Terror  pervaded  the  country  of  the  Gamut*; 
"  and  that  terror  was  augmented  by  the  fiigi- 
«  tives,  who,  imploring  assistance,  described  the 
"  horrible  cruelties  which  marked  the  invasion 
«  of  the  Franks.  The  small  party,  of  Sarma- 
"  tians  which  followed  us  to.  the  banks  of  the 
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u  Loire,  stripped  those  -who  lagged  behind,  sod 
"  ransacked  the  churches  and  deserted  villages } 
*?  they  caused  us  to  quicken  oar  march,  and 
"  obliged  us  to  keep  together,  for  I  think  our 
"  number  kept  them  in  awe,  although  we  wore 
"  so  little  capable  of  defence. 

"  The  fatigue  of  two  nights  of  terror,  and 
"  a  march  of  two  days,  have  confused  in  my 
M  mind  all  the  more  minute  circumstances 
"  of  our  flight.   We  reposed  only  when  our 
"  horses  were  sinking  under  fatigue.  Then  we 
rested  in  the  woods,  the  turf  being  our  bed, 
**  and  I  was  overpowered  by  sleep  in  the  day  as 
well  as  die  night. .  Dumnorix,  by  his  courage 
«  and  his  judgment,  perhaps  also  by  his  affeo- 
u  donate  devotion  to  me,  had  acquired  a  species 
**  of  command  over  the  whole  body.   He  di- 
"  r acted  our  march ;  he  superintended  our  re- 
M  pasts  ;  he  caused  all  the  provisions  to  be 
"  placed  in  a  common  stock,  and  he  watched 
"  over  their  distribution,  that  they  might  not  be 
"  exhausted  until  we  reached  the  Loire.  But 
"  when  we'  arrived  nearly  at  the  end  of  our 
«  flight,  he  lost  that  authority  which  common 
"  necessity  had  placed  in  his  hands.    To  him, 
"  bbwevefyl  aire  my  life :  he  it  was  who  persnad- 
"  ed'ihe  to  fly ;  he  guided  my  steps ;  he  watched 
"  over  me;  he  gave  me  food;  he,  in  short, 
g2 
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<(  brdugbt  me  unto  you;  and  during  the  whole 
« time  he  evinced  the  same  unremitted  often* 
u  tion,  the  same  devotion,  and  the  same  delicacy 
u  in  his  services." 

The  recital  of  so  many  toils  convinced  Sylvia 
that  the  stranger  stood  in  need  of  repose.  She 
immediately  called  a  slave,  and  led  Julia  to  her 
apartment,  preceded  by  torches  of  resin.  When 
she  retired,  Martin  and  Eudoxus  both  e*piea»- 
ed,  in  a  lively  manner,  their  admiration  of  the 
elegance  of  her  figure,  the  accomplishments  of 
Jier  mind,  and  the  charms  of  her  converaatiofi* 
They  were  neither  of  them  much  accustomed  to 
eulogy;  to  counterbalance,  therefore,  this  nat- 
osuai  effort,  their  observations  soon  took  a  tarn 
of  sarcasm,  at  the  expense  of  other  ladies  whom 
they  compared  with  her*  Felix,  though  much 
•more  struck  than  they  with  admiration  of  her 
graceful  figure,  and  what  he  had  observed  of 
her  mind  and  temper,  remained  silent.  He 
retraced  in  his  memory  what  had  juit  fallen 
from  her  lips.  He  fancied  that  he  was  medi» 
tating  on  the  projects  of  Julius  Severus;  he 
strove  to  bring  to  his  consideration  whether  or 
not  the  time  was  come  when  every  Roman  dri- 
ven should  second  his:  plans.  He  was,  indeed, 
already  thinking  on  the  means  of  acting  in  con- 
junction with  Severus,  in  order  to  give  more  im- 
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portance  to  the  negociations  he  had  entered  upon. 
This  seemed  the  only  expedient  that  remained 
to  shield  from  such  dreadful  calamities  both  his 
own  family  and  the  Roman  cities  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. But  although  he  thought  he  was 
occupied  in  the  public  interest  only,  his  ima- 
gination incessantly  strayed  to  Julia  Severa. 
He  thought  he  should  render  an  important 
service  to  her  father;  he  would  shew  to  the 
Franks  that  ail  the  Gauls  were  united  by  thg 
ties  of  interest  to  the  count  of  Chartres;  he 
would  assist  him  in  preserving  his  rank;  and 
when  in  conjunction  with  him,  he  should  have 
obtained  some  pledges  for  the  safety  of  the 
Roman  province  in  Gaul,  he  thought  he  might 
ask  in  return  some  pledges  for  his  own  future 
happiness.  He  fancied  his  union  with  Julia 
Severn  would  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  count 
of  Chartres  and  that  of  his  mother,  and  amply 
fulfil  all  the  wishes  he  had  formed. 


CHAP.  V- 


A  ROMAN  COUNT  IN  GAUL. 


'*  Are  not  almost  ill  the  ntt  of  node  in  the  ektestf  Gavl 
»  become  Mill  mopn  ricfena  by  their  adai«ittas*~HaTe  not 

"  luxury  and  debauchery  been  carried  to  such  a  pitoh,  that 
"  even  the  princes  of  the  town  had  hardly  risen  from  the 
M  festive  board,  when  the  enemy  entered  their  waUs?"— 
Skfcfaii  deGnbemaHone  Dei,  tib.  ri.  p.  m. 


Eudoxus  and  the  priest  Martin  retired 
toon  after  Julia,  but  Felix  awaited  the  re* 
turn  of  his  mother,  with  whom  he  held*  that 
same  evening,  a  long  consultation  respecting  the 
measures  they  should  adopt.  The  Loire  ap-t 
peared  to  them  a  sufficient  bulwark  against  the 
immediate  invasion  of  the  Franks;  but  the  dan* 
ger  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility would  soon  reach  to  them.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Armorica,  not  one  of  the  Roman 
provinces  had  within  itself  the  means  of  resist- 
ance; and  even  the  choice  of  the  barbarian 
master  they  were  to  obey  was  no  longer  left 
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ay 


to  them.  The  Fhinks  advanced  in  their  con- 
quests with  ifcpid  strides;  the  Visigoths,  on  the 
other  side*  retreated ;  h  seemed  that  the  minority 
^ofAlaricthe  Second  rendered  the  latter  incapable 
of  defence,  so  that,  even  had  the  Romans  pre- 
ferred their  authority  to  that  of  the  Franks, 
they  could  expect  no  protection  from  them 
whilst  their  kingdom  was  torn  with  intestine 
commotions. 

It  to*  therefore  the  opinion  of  Syhia,  as  weH 
as  of  Felix,  that  the  necessity  of  placing  them* 
seltes  oil  the  defensive*  was  less  urgent  than  that 
of  entering  into  a.  league  with  the  governors  of 
the  neighbouring  cities,  in  order  to  continue  the 
negotiations  which  Julius  Severus  had  com* 
menced;  to  promise  to  the  Franks,  condition- 
ally, obedience  and  tribute,  provided  the  posses- 
sion* and  the  persons  of  the  Romans  were  gua- 
ranteed; to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  last  in* 
vasion,  and' to  obtain  restitution  of  the  prisoners 
and  booty  tak4h  from  Chartres,  as  a  pledge  of 
the  friendship  which  was  to  Unite  the  two  na* 
tions* 

*v  The  vast  possessions  of  Feb  Florentius  being 
situate  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  from  Orleans 
and  Tours,  rendered  ft  absolutely  necessary  that 
lie  should  concert  measures  with  the  governors 
of  those  two  cities,  for  that  gf  Dkris  did  not  then 
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exist,  or  at  least  was  no  more  than  ahamlet.  With 
both  these  governors,  Felix  thought  it  would  be 
proper  to  hare  a  speedy  interview;  but-  Sylvia 
did  not  conceal  from  her  son  the  little  coa* 
iidence  she  had  in  the  character  and  talents 
of  these  two  men.  The  firsts  Numerianus,  was 
indebted  to  one  of  the  later  emperors  for  his 
earldom  of  Orleans;  the  other,  Volrisianns,  the 
archbishop  of  Tours,  had,  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
priests,  attached  the  lordship  of  that  city  to  his 
episcopal  see;  Yet  the  less  Sylvia  confided  in 
the  skill  of  the  one  or  the  sincerity  of  the  other, 
the  more  necessary  did  she  think  it  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  circumstance  to  bring 
them  to  a  determination,  whilst  their  minds 
-were  still  Jfilkd  with  terror  by  the  calamity 
which  had  befallen  Chartres. 

Felix  and  his  mother  were  far  from  berosr 
easy  respecting  the  fate  of  Julius  Severus.  Al- 
though Oovis  was  but  youngs  he  had.  already 
shewn  his  character.  It  was  well  known  that  to 
the  bravery  of  a  barbarian:  chie£  possessing  full 
power  over  the  minds  of  his  soldiers,  he  added 
an  uhcurbed  ambition,  to  the  gratification  of 
which  he  sacrificed  the  most  solemn  promises 
and  the  most  sacred  oaths.  They  were  con- 
vinced  that  so  long  as  Julius  Severus  resided  at 
his  court  as  die  representative  of  the  Carnnti* 
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he  would  respect  in  him  the  right  of  nations; 
but  now  that  Chartres  was  pillaged,  and  its  po- 
pulation destroyed,  it  was  possible  that  Clovis 
would  regard  Severus  as  no  more  than  a  com- 
mon prisoner,  whom  it  might  be  prudent  to  get 
rid  of,  since  his  presence  in  the  camp  of  the 
Franks  would  continually  reproach  them  witfe 
a  breach  of  faith.  If  Clovis  should  regard  Se- 
verus as  belonging  solely  to  the  town  of  Char- 
tres, all  hopes  were  lost:  whereas  by  making 
him  the  representative  of  the  Gauls,  and  shew- 
ing to  the  king  of  the  Franks,  at  an  early 
period,  the  interest  which  the  Roman  cities  took 
in  his  preservation,  motives  of  policy  would  en- 
sure the  good  faith  of  the  barbarian. 

Felix  .  agreed  with  hi?  mother  that  before 
dawn  of  day  on  the  morrow,  he  would  depart 
for  Orleans;  and  his  faithful  Diorfes,  being 
ordered  to  accompany  him,  immediately  sent 
forward  a  relay  of  horses,  by  a  slave,  to  a  place 
called  the  Delubrwn,  or  Temple  of  Pan,  being 
half  way  to  Orleans*  At  the  same  time  ex- 
presses were  sent  to  the  camp  of  the  legionaries 
And  that  of  the  federates,  with.orders  to  bring  a 
certain  number  of  Veterans  for  the  defence  of 
Noviliacum  and  the  pass  of  the  Loire,  in  the 
event  of  a  sudden  attack.  Felix  and  Sylvia  then 
separated  in  order  to  take  repose. 
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♦On  the  following  morning,  two  hours  befor^ 
sunrise,  Felix  and  Diocles  set  forward  on  their 
journey,  and  finding  fresh  horses  at  the  Temple 
of  Pan,  six  leagues  distant,  they  arrived-  in 
Orleans  at  the  gate  of  the  palace  of  the  Count 
Numerianus,  ere  he  had  given  audience  to 
j&ny  one.  Felix,  when  announced,  was  imme- 
tiiately  admitted  to  his  presence. 
*    w This  day,"  said  Numerianus,  offering  his 
hand,  «  was  already  destined  to  be  a  day  of  joy 
"  in  Orleans;  but  it  will  be  doubly  so,  since  we 
u  receive  in  our  walls  a  guest  of  such  rank. 
"  Felix  Florentius,  you  are  come  opportunely 

to  share  the  festivities  with  which  my  people 
"  intend  honouring  my  birth-day.  Know  that 
*'  the  whole  town  is  ringing  with  joy.  I  have 
"  ordered  distributions  of  bread  and  wine  td 
«  be  made  to  the  people  in  the  public  square. 
"The  half  of  these  largesses  I  shall  furnish 
"from  my  own  purse:  I  know  I  am  not 
"  forced  to  act  in  this  liberal  manner,  and 
that  the  curiaf  which  provides  the  other 
"  half,  might  have  provided  the  whole ;  but 
"  you  are  aware,  Felix,  that-  men  in  our  situa- 
"  tion  must  be  distinguished  by  thfeir  munifi^ 

'  *  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  municipal  magistracy  of 
f  yery  city. 
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u  c£rtce.  The  Circus  is  prepared  for  a  Combat 
u  of  wild  beasts,  add  you  will  this  evening  see  a 
u  bear  from  the  Pyrenees,  baited  by  Molossian 
"  mastifis  of  the  genuine  breed.   After  these 
"  combats,  a  troop  of  actors  will  recite  a  short 
"  comedy,  a  piece  adapted  to  the  occasion,  and 
"  written  by  the  celebrated  poet,  Prudentius, 
"  my  grammarian.    I  should  have  preferred) 
"  according  to  the  custom  of  former  times,  the 
"  giving  to  the  public  a  combat  of  gladiators ; 
"  but  that,  you  know,  the  scruples  of  our  bishops 
"  will  not' allow;  yet  I  think  the  populace,  on 
"  such  a  day  as  this,  would  view  with  pleasure 
the  punishment  of  some  of  those  rebel  pea* 
sants,  those  bagauda  who  ravage  our  lands. 
"  The  souls  of  the  vulgar,  you  know,  delight 
"  in  strong  emotions,  and  we  statesmen  must 
"  yield  to  the  taste  of  the  multitude/9 

Felix  bad  heard  this  long  harangue  without 
being  able  to  put  in  a  single  word;  besides,  he 
was  unwilling  to  damp  the  jovial  spirit  of  his 
-host  by  his  alarms  and  mournful  forebodings ; 
though  at  the  same  time  it  occurred  to  his  me- 
mory that  not  long  since  the  inhabitants  of 
Treves,  the  capital  of  Gaul,  while  assisting  at 
the  sports  of  the  Circus,  ' had  been  surprised  and 
massacred  by  the  Franks,  yet  he  hesitated  to 
-give  an  old  senator  counsels  of  prudence,  which 
might  be  unfavourably  received*   He  congra- 
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tulated  him  upon  the  anniversary  of  hi*  birth, 
and  the  interest  his  fellow  citizens  seemed  to  feel 
in  his  welfare;  but  he  excused  himself  from 
taking  any  share  in  the  festivities,  by  reason  of 
en  important  business  concerning  which  he  had 
come  to  consult  him.— 

— "  Business,19  did  you  say,  replied  Numeria- 
nus,  "  surely  you  must  be  aware  that  on  such  a 
"  day  as  this  we  cannot  talk  of  business !  More* 
"  over  (and,  by  the  bye,  as  your  birth  will  one  day 
«  call  you  to  a  share  of  the  government,  my  ex- 
"  ample  may  be  of  some  use  to  you,)  I  make  it 
"  an  invariable  rule  never  to  talk  of  business 
but  on  the  two  first  days  of  the  week.  Be- 
"  lieve,  an  old  statesman,  a  man  whom  the  Em- 
u  peror  Flavius  Glycerius  himself  chose  for  the 
u  governor  of  Orleans,  and  who,  if  I  may  ven- 
"  ture  to  say  it,  has  performed  the  duties  of  his 
*<  office  for  these  nineteen  years  with'  no  small 
M  glory,  1  never"  met  with  any  business  that 
w  could  not  be  delayed.** 

— "  Yet  methinks  the  sacking  of  Chartres*'-— 
"  What  say  you — the  sacking  of  Chartres?* 
"  Know  you  not  then  that  the  city  of  Chartres 
"  was  surprised  on  the  eighth  of  the  ides  of 
"  this  month,  by  Cloderic,  with  his  Ripuarian 
"  franks  ?  That  it  was  ransacked  and  partly 
"  burnt,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  its  inha- 
«'  bitants  are  flying  for  their  Kves  ?** 


This  m*s  disturbed  the  merry  mood  of  Nn* 
morianus;  be  called  a  slave  and  bade  him  g6 
instantly  to  the  president  of  the  curia*  and  dfe* 
aire  him  to  attend  at  the  palace*   €<  These  cn- 
"  riales,"  said  he  to  Felix,  "  who  are  generally 
"  nothing  more  than  mere  shopkeeper*,  artifi- 
"  cers,  and  people  of  low  rank,  as  aoon  as  they 
u  are  called  to  the  council,  (or  as  they  pompously 
"  term  it,  the  municipal  senate*)  begin  to  think 
"  themselves  of  softie  importance,  and  sometimes 
"  take  it  into  their  heads  to  have  a  will  of  their 
"  own.   But  I  contrive  to  keep  them  in  good 
"  order;  the  curiales  of  Orleans  never  venture 
"  to  disobey  my  commands,  I  warrant  you*" 

"It  was  my  great  uncle,"  replied  Felix* 
smiling,  «*the  glorious  Emperor  Majorian,  who 
"  first  gave*  in  his  edicts,  the  name  of  municipal 
"  senate  to  the  carls* :  indeed  his  great  ambition 
"  appeared  to  be  the  increasing  of  their  dignity* 
u  and  restoring  to  the  citizens  a  consciousness 

of  their  importance  in  the  state/' 

«  Yes*  Majorian  was  one  of  those  lovers  of 
**  theory  who  are  never  pleased  with  tbingB  as 
" they  are*  always  dreaming  about  improvement, 
m  as  though  We  did  not  see  every  thing  dedine 
"  and  die  in  nature  $  and  as  if  we  afofte  should 
«  be  an  exemption  to  the  general  rale*  Majo- 
«riim.wa»  an  innovator,  Such  people  seme* 

vol*  1*  H 
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"  times  may  delude  by  their  words,  bat  it  is  in 
"  application  and  practice  that  the  real  states- 
"  man  is  seen.  With  regard  to  Majorian,  he 
"  was  never  fit  for  business,  as  you  may  judge 
«  by  his  end." 

Felix  had  no  desire  to  dispute  with  Nume- 
rianus  on  the  preference  doe  to  practice  or  to 
theory;  he  therefore  resumed  the  conversation 
on  the  pillage  of  Chartres,  and  the  mission  of 
Julius  Severus  to  the  court  of  Clovis.  The 
count  of  Orleans  did  certainly  listen,  but  it  was 
with  evident  marks  of  impatience*  Felix  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity  of  treating  with  Clovis  in 
the  name  of  the  free  cities  of  Gaul,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  adopting  of  some  measures  for  the 
security  of  Orleans,  the  most  important  of  them 
all,  as  it  stood  nearest  to  the  seat  of  danger,  and, 
by  commanding  the  pass  of  the  Loire,  was  the 
key  to  the  others. 

"  These  are  deep  political  measures,"  replied 
Numeriauus,  "  which  we  must  not  adopt  with- 
"  out  the  most  serious  consideration :  every  body 
"  thinks  himself  capable  of  forming  projects, 
"  but  the  care  of  digesting  and  executing  them 
"  must  be  left  to  those  who  have  been  long  con- 
%t  versant  with  business." 

"  But  were  I  myself  to  go  to  Clovis  and  treat 
'<  in  the  name  of  the  towns  on  the  Loire,  would 
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"  You  give  me  authority  to  support  the  interest 
"of  Orleans?' 

c*  You  go  to  Clovis !  Why,  don't  you  see 
"  what  has  happened  to  Julius  Sever  us?" 

<€  It  is  for  that  very  reason  I  think  it  high 
**  time  for  us  to  be  on  our  guard.  Will  you 
"  give  me  some  instructions?" 

"  Ah !  here  comes  the  president  of  the  curia 
"  whom  I  was  expecting;"  cried  Numerianus, 
anxious  to  escape  from  so  serious  a  deliberation. 
"  Come  hither,  Licinius,  and  pay  attention  to 
"  what  I  say.    You  must  first  shut  the  gate 
"  leading  to  Chartres,  and  be  careful  no  one  be 
"  admitted  coming  from  the  country  of  the 
c*  CarnutL   If  any  enemy  to  public  tranquillity 
"  should  scatter  alarming  reports  of  what  has 
"  happened  in  that  direction,  instantly  throw 
him  into  prison." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  the  president,  "  I  can 
"  do  no  more  than  answer  for  the  gate;  you 
"  know  that  the  officers  of  the  revenue  have 
"for  a  long  time  complained  of  the  breaches 
"  every  where  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  city ;  and 
u  why  .'  prevent  the  entrance  of  other  Carnuti, 
"  when  so  many  hundreds  have  already  taken 
"  refuge  here  since  their  disaster  V 

"Their  disaster  did  you  say?  You  then 
k2 


*  have  heard  something  concerning  the  disaster 
*'  which  has  happened  at  Chartree?" 

"  The  storming  and  sacking  of  that  town  by 
"  the  Fraak%  are  known  to 

«  And,  pray,  what  say  the  people  of  Orleans 
w  respecting  this  event  ?" 

"  They  pity  the  Carcmti,  but  they  add,  that 
f  their  misfortune  was  occasioned  by  their  own 
f1  imprudence." 

.  "  Are  the  preparations  for  the  sports  in  the 

*  Circus  finished?" 

"  Wo  await  your  presence  to  complete  them**9 
"  Have  you  a  sufficient  quantity  of  laurel  for 
"  the  triumph^  arches  ?" 
:  <*  I  have  procured  six  waggon  load*  and  I 
"  think  that  will  be  enough*.  But  some  soldiers 
"  should  grace  the  triumphal  march  of  your  ex* 
"  cellency,  and  the  only  company  we  had  here 
"  took  to  their  heels  last  night,  as  soon  as  the 
"  news  of  the  taking  of  Cbaartres  readied  them." 

"  The  scoundrels  are  never  to  be  found  when 
"  they  are  wanted.  Well,  well  I  we  must  make 
« the  peace  officers  pbt  on  their  armour*  for 
"you  must  be  sensible  I  cannot  do  without 

*  soldiers;— and  the  cash  for  the  gift,  has.  that 
"  been  paid  ?  Excuse  m*  my  dear  Felix,  you  see 
«  how  I  am  hurried,  I  thought  proper  this  day 
"  to  make  what  we  call  a  gift  to  the  people;  and 
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•*  as  it  is  only  with  a  view  of  attaching  them  to 
**  the  government,  and  rendering  them  more 
44  faithful,  you  must  be  convinced  that  it  should 
"  be  done  at  die  expense  of  the  community/9 

"  Priscus,  the  jew,"  replied  the  president, 
"  would  not  advance  the  amount  of  the  next 
**  impost  at  less  than  thirty  per  cent,  interest." 

"  Well,  I  see  we  must  come  to  his  terms. 
"  Let  us  hasten  to  the  Circus.  Farewell,  my 
«c  dear  Felix.  On  such  a  day  as  this  I  am 
"  obliged  to  consecrate  my  whole  time  to  the 
"  duties  of  my  office,  but  we  shall  meet  again 
"  at  the  Circus.*' 

*'  How,"  said  Felix,  u  do  you  take  no  pre- 
u  cautionary  measures  against  the  attack  of  the 
«  Franks?* 

"  The  Franks,  sir  1  Itiey  dare  not !  Orleans 
"  is  so  strong  a  town  I" 

Numerianus  then  departed.  Felix,  astonished 
at  so  much  stupidity;  blushing  at  having  tra- 
velled so  far  to  meet  such  a  man,  remained 
some  time  motionless.  At  length  he  quitted 
the  palace,  at  the  gate  of  which  he  found 
Diodes  in  attendance.  This  IUyrian  veteran 
had  long  followed  his  lather.  As  a  reward 
for  his  fidelity,  he  had  received  from  Sylvia 
a  house  in  the  camp  of  the  legionaries,  and 
a  plot  of  ground;  bat  he  preferred  living  at 
kS 
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Noiitiacida*  where  be  wfcs  ceiisiderecl  in  some 
respect*  a  member  of  the  family.  He  rarely 
quitted  his  young  master,,  and  above  all,  be  de- 
lighted in  fcJUtowk^  bin  where  there  was  any 
probability  of  danger. 

Diodes  spoke  bv*  little,  and  addon  addressed 
Felix  unless  previously  spoken  to.  However^ 
when  he  passed  under  the  laurelled  arches,  and 
the  wreaths  of  flowers  with  which  the  palace  of 
Numeriaaus,  and  all  the  streets  leading  to*  it, 
were  decorated,  be  eould  mil  refrain  front  say* 
i^,  in  the  warmth  of  to  feeling*,  u  some  stones 
"  in  the  walls  of  Orleans  had  surely  been  more 
"useful  than  so  many  flowers,   Bufc  the  old 

u  saying  is  a  true  one,  'cowards  at  times  are 
"  more  daring  than  the  brave.'  The  gosling  of 

"the  Loire  l*ys  hi»  head. tauter  Ids  wing  to 

"  roost,  at  a  time  when  the  eagle  woald  have 

"watched." 
"  Ah  \  said  Felix,  I  fear,,  indeed,,  these  poor 

"  people  wfli  be  the  victim*  of  their  though** 

"  less  confidence^" 
"  No*,  the  Franks  are  drunh  to-day;  they  are 

"  sleeping  off  the  fumes  of  their  wine*" 

"  Yes>  bat  probably  they  will  make  the  at- 

« tack  tomorrow,  or  atleast  in  a  few  days;  their 

"  drunkenness  wiU  not  last  far  ever." 
"No,  bat  it  will  be  at  long  one^astd  half  s 

"  cohort  of  your  true  soldiers  would  make  easy 
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u  work  with  the  Mows  that  entered  into  €har- 
tres;  soldjera,  saidl?  Where  are  they  now  to 

"be  found?" 

"  Hast  heard  any  news  of  the  Franks ,  at 

"Chartres?" 

.  *  Orleans  is*  Ml  of  fugitives  from  Chartses, 
"  and  fresh  ones  arrive  every  hour*" 
.  "  The  danger  still  exists  then.?" 

"  No^  no*  quite  the  contrary;  the  sheep 
«  never  begn  to  run  away  before  the  wolf  has 
w  carried  one  o£  I  tell  you,,  master,  be  on 
"you*  guard  when  cowards-  are  quiet;  when 
«  once  they  are  frightened,,  the  danger  is  almost 
"  always  gone  by." 

"  But,  after  stopping  at  Chartres,  the  Franks 

*  will  advance.'  * 

.  "  No*  they  will  draw  back  to  carry  off  their 
"  prisoners,  and  divide  the  booty,  and  if  any 
"  one  would  buy  the  captives*  thia  would  be  the 
"  time  to  fellow  them." 

"If  I  had  found  any  wisdom  in  Numeriar 
"  nua,  I  would  propose  to  send  a  deputation  to 
"the  king  of  the  Franks/* 

*  "  If  I  had  supposed  you;  qame  to  seek  for 

*  wisdom  in  Kumeriaxuf^  I  could  have'  saved 
ujra*  the  trouble  of  the  journeys  I  tell  you, 
"master,  what  you  wish  to  be  done,  do  your- 

*  self;  expect  assistance  fron^  no  ana" 
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c<  Yes,  but  the  count  of  Orleans  must  send 
w  to  the  Franks  for  a  safeconduct  ere  I  can 
<c  trust  myself  in  their  camp/* 

<c  I  will  go,"  said  Diocles,  "  and  demand  a 
"  safeconduct  for  you." 
*  What,  without  any  official  protection;  with- 
out  any  pledge  for  your  own  safety?" 
"  I  will  carry  the  sacred  wand,  as  is  custo- 
c<  mary  among  them.    Hie  Frank  kills  his 
"brother  to  reign  in  his  stead;  he  robs  his 
C€  host ;  he  swears,  the  better  to  deceive,  and  he 
cc  perjures  himself  in  the  face  of  God  as  1vell  .as 
"  man ;  but  he  respects  the  ambassador,  and 
"  has  never  been  known  to  commit  violence 
w  on  him  who  bears  the  sacred  wand." 

Felix  approved  of  the  proposal  of  Diocles. 
He  wrote  to  Julius  Severus,  giving  him  intelli- 
gence of  his  daughter,  and  informing  him  that 
he  would  soon  be  at  Soissons,  to  act  in  concert 
with  him  at  the  court  of  Clovis,  for  the  security 
of  the  cities  of  Gaul.  For  that  purpose  he  re- 
quested him  to  obtain  his  safeconduct  from  the 
king  of  the  Franks,  fie  then  partook  of  a  slight 
repast,  while  his  horses  were  resting,  and  de- 
parted for  Noviliacum.  Diocles,  taking  a  wand, 
adorned  with  symbolical  figures,  honoured 
among  the  Franks,  bent  his  steps  towards  the 
banks  of  the  Seine. 


CHAP.  YI. 


THE  PRIESTESS  OF  PAN. 


"  Baring;  afterward*  entered  the  texriUwyof  Treve*,  (about 
u  the  year  550,)  I  found  upon  this  mountain  a  statue  of 
u  Diana,  -which  these  heathens  adored  as  a  deity.  The  At- 
*  nighty  having  at  length,  by  my  preaching,  worked  on  their 
"  ratk  nsvdf,  they  assisted  me  in  oYtctuming  this  colossal 
u  usage,  which  my  weak  hands,  had  not  been  able  to  shake* 
"  though  I  had  Woken  all  the  others."^  F«(/Hatcx  quoted  &g 
Gregory  of  Tours,  book  the  eighth,  chap,  sr.  p.  319. 


RfiGRET  at  haying  taken  a  useless  journey* 
was  not  the  only  feeling  that  agitated  Felix,  a* 
he  returned  to  Noyiliacum.  He  was  also  meof- 
tified  and  disconcerted  at  having  no  pleasant 
news  to  cany  to  Julia  Severa:  he  had  been 
from  her  a  whole  day,  at  the  very  moment  she 
had  claimed  his  protection ;  when  she  felt  the 
greatest  want  of  connect  consolation  and  encou- 
ragement and  ho  had  done  nothing  that  could 
tend  to  her  advantage* 

What  he  had  seen  of  Julia's  beauty,  m«BK 
nen,  wit,  and  disposition,  pleased  him;  it  was; 
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the  anxious  desire  of  his  mother,  that  he  should 
marry,  and  he  had  promised  to  accede  to  her 
wishes:  he  was  twenty-six  years  old;  Julia  was 
about  twenty,  their  birth  and  fortune  were 
equal ;  it  was  probable  that  no  objection  would 
be  started  by  Julius  Severus,  an  old  friend  of 
his  father,  who,  in  his  present  dangerous  situa- 
*  tion  would  eagerly  seek  for  an  additional  sup- 
port to  his  family.  Matrimonial  projects  had 
more  than  once  crossed  the  imagination  of  Fe- 
lix, in  the  execution  of  which  he  fancied  he 
should  find  no  other  difficulty  than  that  of  fix- 
ing his  own  determination.  In  his  opinion 
there  was  scarcely  a  chance  that  Julia  was  already 
engaged :  in  the  later  times  of  the  empire,  most 
of  the  old  families  had  been  extinguished,  either 
in  consequence  of  a  disinclination  to  early  mar- 
ritige,  or  the  voluntary  celibacy  of  their  prin- 
cipal members,  whose  selfishness  prevented  them 
from  undertaking  the  cares  and  duties  of  a 
father.  The  number  of  those  who  could'  aspire 
to  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  Severus  was 
very  limited,  and  recent  events  had  been  unfa- 
vourable to  the  introduction  of  suitors. 

Felix,  therefore,  without  fearing  rivalship, 
waited  only  until  his  affections  should  be  fully 
confirmed,  and  his  resolutions  immoveable  fixed. 
He  resolved  to  observe  Julia,  to  seek  opportu- 
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sides  fbr  developing  her  character  and  princi* 
pies,  and  to  say  nothing  that  might  involve  him 
in  an  engagement.   Moreover,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country*  when  so  niany  dangers  over- 
hung all  those  who  bore  the  name  of  Romans; 
all  that  still  remained  of  ancient  institutions 
dear  to  their  memory,  and,  which  even  threat* 
ened  his  family  and  himself,  he  thought  that  * 
were  he  to  give  up  bis  time  to  courtship, 
he  should  blush  at  his  frivolity*    He  drove, 
therefore,  from  his  mind  the  idea  of  Julia*  to 
consider  of  the  measures  proper  to  be  taken 
at  his  future  conference  with  the  bishop  of 
Tours,  and  at  the  audience  he  had  demanded 
of  Clovis,  and  to  determine  on  the  arrange- 
ments he  should  propose  to  the  barbarians, 
so  as  to  gratify  their  avarice  and  ambition* 
without  ^entirely  sacrificing  the  liberty  which 
.the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  provinces  still 
hoped  to  enjoy.    He  was  astonished  and  al- 
most angry  at  finding  the  image  of  Julia  asso- 
ciated with  all  his  thoughts,  and  at  his  ever 
seeing  it  before  him,  whether  his  imagination 
strayed  to  the  camp  of  Clovis,  or  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Martin  at  Tours* 

Felix  had  intended  to  go  from  Noviliacum  to 
Orleans,  and  to  return  the  same  day,  but  the 
distance  was  at  least  twelve  leagues,  and  al- 


-though  he  had  a  relay,  jet  on  hUret*rn  lie 
found  the  hones  fatigued  with  the  asonuag 
journey,  end  their  speed  much  slackened,  it 
-was  nearly  sunset*  when*  accompanied  by.  «ne 
■slave  only*  he  reached  die  Temple  of  Pan,  where 
he  had  left  his  hones.  These  appeared  to  have 
•been  properly  attended  to  dnring  his  absence, 
but  die  slave  who  had  been  sent  the  day  before 
.with  the  relays  and  was  to  accompany  hisi  an 
his  return  to  Noviliacum  with  the  fresh  horses, 
was  too  intoxicated  to  be  of  any  service*  When 
Felix  found  him  in  this  state*  it  occurred  to  his 
mind,  for  the  first  timey  that  m  the  six  remaining 
leagues  he  might  probably  regret  the  absence  of 
-Diodes.  That  veteran  knew  all  the  paths  atroes 
xhe  woods*  all  the  shortest  and  safest  cuts;  Us 
judgment  was.almost  as  infallible  as  hi»  memory, 
and  he  could  find  his  way,  apparently  with  as 
much  ease*  in:  the  night  as  during  the  day. 
•The  slave  who  juaoompanied  Felix  front  Orleans, 
-and  whoto,  from  the  drunkenness  of  his  eon*, 
panion  he  was  forced  to  keep  with  him  tiH  be 
.arrived  at  NbvihaCinrt,.  did  not  appear  ip  his 
countenance  to  possetethe  sameskiU;  and  when 
Felix  asked  him  if  he  should  be  aUe  t»  find  ids 
way  in  the  dark*  he  replkd*  that  die  horses 
;  would not  taisa  the  rtauL 

Felix,  wWdhanre  poeferred  Some  other  guide 
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to  that  c£  the  instinct  of  hk  steeds  only  .  These 
were  eating  their  com,  which  had  been  spread 
far. then*  on  the:  niinout  steps  of.  an  ancient 
temple  dedicate!  to  Pan,  destroyed  about  fifty 
yean  previously,  by  order  o£  a  bishop  -of  Oiv 
leans*   On  the  ground  hea£  the  steps  lay  some 
scattered  columns;  the  slave*  seated  on  the 
earth,  leaning  his  hack  agaiast  cine  of  these 
prostrate  pillars,  eyed  fads  master  with  a  look  of 
respect  and  feary and made;yam  efforts  to  rise; 
bat  to  the  repeated  questions  which  Felix  asked 
him  about  the  road  they  were  to  take,  he  could 
give  only  indnteUigihle  answers*   Hie*  other 
stare  had  been  sent  to -seek  a  guide;  when  he 
returned  he  informed  Eelix  that  he  had  been 
able  to  find  no  oiie  in  the  neighbourhood  but 
an  old  woman,,  who  dwelt,  in  a  wretched  habi- 
tation she  had  erected  aoaong  the  ruins  of  the 
temple,  and  who  evidently  had  not  sufficient 
strength  to  accompany  the  travellers* 
; .  Felix*  rather  astonished  that  the  old  woman 
did  not  come  to  him,  desired  the  slaw  tocoft* 
duct  him  to  her  habitation.   The  portal  pf  the 
temple  was  .entirely  destroyed ;  the  interior  was 
filled  with.  rtrin%  among  which  were  seen  to  rise 
the  tall  stalks  of  hemlock,  while  ivy  covered  the 
aide  walls  t  the  back  watt  was  still  stantftfig*  It 
aamd  aa  a  support  to  a-  kind  of  fro*&t  ftie 
vol.  u  i 
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tbrtc&ed  jfcrf  of  which  rested  on  fragtetofe  of 
fcoiiunng,  architraves,;  and  ^scolptiired  muMai 
Here  Lamia  dwelt;  Felix  found  her  seated -.at 
her  door;,  but  as  soon  at  he  approached*  she 
stroke  with  respect  not  unmixed  with  dignity. 

Lamia  was  bent  with  age;  but  the  strong 
features  of  her  face  did  not  evince  any  infix* 
mity ;  her  cheeks  had  fallen  in,  her  eyes,  were 
*unkeri,  her' skin  was  shrivelled.and  yellow,  ^inc| 
there  was  something  terrific  in  her  meagreness; 
yet  the  expression  of  her  countenance  <canv» 
nlanded:  attention;  when  she  spoke  her  eyes 
vete  animated  ;  then  inspiration  appeared  in 
hflr,lo^ks;  in  the-, sound  of  her  voice  there  was 
an  feinphaais  and  ;a  confidence  of  expression 
which  formed  a  striking  contrast  vfith  her  ap* 
{talent  Wretchedness. .  There  /was .  something 
gtmtoge-  £y«i  in  her?  garments*  .tfhfch  exhibited 
at  mixture  of  daafcling  cbloui^  oosdy  sijks  and 
filthy  rags;  and  Felix  imagined}  that. in  her 
uncouth  habiliments  he  could  ,  trace  some  parts 
qf.  .the;  tesUnents  which  in  all.  ancient  pictures 
Wfer^giyen  to  the  heathen  priestesses.-  . 
r, /*'oMy  ?good  dame,"  said  Felix*  addressing 
jtffr/f  flight  falls,  and  I  want  a  guide  to  point 
otittoyway  " 

;t  f  i  Night  hath  already  fallen  lor  i  u%"  ueplied 
vLjutua^  «^ing  him  with  a  piercing  look,)  '^trnd 


"inany  wahderers  have  I  brought  bade  6>  the 
"true  light"  J        •    •    '  i  •     'i:  > 

*r  I  feared  that  at  your  age,  you  might  hot 
"  have  strength  sufficient  to  become  my.  guide 
"  to  Noviliacum." 

-  Lamia  had  at  £rst  supposed  that  the  wards* 
of  Felix  were  figurative,  and  that  in  .asking 
something  forbidden  by  the  laws,  he  had  uded 
equivocal  terms,  which  in  case  of  necessity  lie 
cotdd  afterwards  retract;  but  seeing  he  wanted 
a  guide  only,  she  resumed  with  an  air  of  iadifo 
ference:  u  I  am  speaking;  of  times  of  yore;  you* 

*  must  be  aware  that  nbw  I  cannot  think  of  re* 
c.*  moving  from  my  dwelling"    r.  .  / 

u  You  are  not,  alone  here,  I  suppose^  Call 
"  you  famish  me  with,  a  guide  ?" 

<c  I  am  alone:  iio  due  shares  with  me  the  ha- 
"bitation  of  these  ruins;  neither  doth  it  be-1 
u  hove  any  one  to. share  it."  '  ;  :> 

w  How  theti  alone  on  a  heath,  at  your  age, 

tan  you  provide  &r -your  necessities?" 

"  Others  have  more  need  of  me  than  I  of 
"them;  those  who  consult  me  provide  for 

*  me.  :  My  soh,  with  the  shepherd  Saagiban,, 
<i  tends  thei  flacks  «xf  your  mother,  Sybria  Nun 

*  raantia,  and  lie  visits  me  every1  day/'-'  .*; 
This  solitary:  life^  and  these  mysterious  an-> 

awers,  excited  die: curiosity  of  Floxentius,  He 
i  2 
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*  who  worship  the  gods  of  the  Druids;  nay, 

*  even  this  very  year  was  the  mistletoe  of  the  oak 
M  plucked  in  your  forest  But  alas  I  deserted 
u  Gaul  has  lost  her  ancient  race.  Where,  in 
u  these  days,  are  to  be  found  th4  villages, 
H  whence*  in  times  of  yore,  were  wont  to  come 
u  the  jovial  procession  of  the  Lupercalia?  They 
*'  are  in  ruins,  like  the  temple  whose  wreck  no# 
H  serves  me  as  a  shelter/' 

*  "  Since  the  destruction  of  the  villages,  yoii 
"  then  are  the  only  person  in  this  district  at- , 
"  tached  to  the  ancient  Worship  ?** 

*  *  A  worship  that  has  no  followers  would  need 
w  no  priestess." 

*  ,c  YbU  say  you  are  a  priestess?* 

"I  am;  and  not  long  since  did  a. man*  your 
*c  equal  in  rank,  a  senator,  a  count,  come  amid 
"  these  self-same  ruins  to  burn  incense  before  the 
"'statue  of  the  deity,  and  to  consult  the  orade. 
**  Know  you  Julius  Severus?" 
-  "  Is  Julius  Severus  then  a  pagan  i"  ' 

u  He  dare*  not  profess  paganism  publicly.  Hte 
*<  follows  first  of  all  the  religion  of  power;  and 
P  though  ill  secret  he  may  honour  the  godfc  of 
"indent  Rome, '^fetjhe'<tees  not  refuse  to  join 
*'in  the  public  certtnoniefe  ofyour  church.  But 
°Vhy  should  he  profit  by  our  guidance  without 
"sharing  also  our  datogers?  Why  should  not 
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w  his  name  serve  as  a  -shield  to  us-j-to'ns,'  who 
**  by  divine  inspiration,  direct  his  conduct?? 
*n  ^  Are  his  religious  opinions  known  to  many?* 
«  To  all  in  this  country  who  profess  the  rdi* 
wgion  of  Rome.  We  all  regard  him  as  our 
u  head  and  our  guardian ;  but  he  mistrusts  your 
"  Christian  priests;  from  them  he  conceals  him*' 
**  self;  but  should  he  ever  become  master,  then 
"  will  you  see  more  incense  smoke  bn  our  altars' 
•*  than  On  yours/*' 

•  Felix!  wished  to  know  whether  Severus  had 
educated  his  daughter  in  his  own  faith;  but  of 
that  Lamia  knew  nothing,  or  at  least  would 
say  nothing.  The  other  questions  he  put  to 
her  elicited  no  new  information.  Night  was' 
advancing,,  and  as  he  could  not  procure  any 
guide,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  stay  no  longer, 
but  to  take  advantage  of  the  twilight  that  he 
might  not  be  obliged  to  rely  entirely  on  the  in- 
stinct of  his  Horses* 

This  last  glimmer  of  day-light  was  sufficient 
to  4nablethe  travellers  to  distinguish  their  way 
daring  the  first  hour  of  their  journey.  The' 
country  over  which  Felix  was  travelling,  was 
wild;  no  large  trees  were  to  he  seen  on  the 
hills:  the  bramble,  the  furze*  and  the  heath, 
cohered  the  soil;  these. shrubs,  rising  nearly  to 
the*  height  of  man,  formed  brakes,  which  (rm-> 
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dered  the  pass  difficult,  but  not  impervious. 
Until  now  the  path  which  Felix  fpllpwed  was 
the  only  one  across  these  deserts,  ao  that  there 
was  no*  chance  of  his  straying.  The  slave  was 
provided  with  a  torch,  which  he  cdtdd  light  a» 
soon  as  the  darkness  bf  the  evening  should  ren- 
der its  assistance  necessary. 

This  path  Felix  took,  his  mind  filled  with  the 
objects  that  had  struck  him  in  .the  dwelling  06 
Lamia.    He  was  neither  a  bigotted  nor  an  in- 
tolerant Chrfstiari— Iratstill  he  wfea  4  Chrifctiaai ; 
and  the  fear  lest  he  should  find  Julia'  Severa  a 
pagan,  disconcerted  all  his  project*— all  the 
sweet  visions  which  during  the  day  had  delighted 
his  imagination.   He  felt  no  objection  to'  treat' 
of  business,  or  to  dttaoh  himself  by.  the  ties  6f 
interest  or  friendship  to  her  father,  although  he 
was  a  pagan;  but  cbuld  he  admit  a;  difference  of 
religion  in  the  most  tender  and  strict: of  all 
human  bonds?   Was  it  not  probable  that  such 
a  difference  would  raise  an  insurmountable*  bar- 
rier between  him  and  his  wife*.  And!; cltee  the. 
heart  to  all  its  most  gentle  effusion*?  Wai, 
there  in  moral*,  in  philosophy,  in  politics,  any 
question  that  did  not  .  in  some,  measure  indtide 
religion  ?  How  conld  he  Confide  to  his  'wife  the! 
education  of  his  children,  if  tbey  differed  bn  tbia 
first  principle.  ?  Whkt  had  ie<  not  to  fefeiati  tU& 
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time  wben  the  approach  of  age  gfas  new  vigoof 
to  the  errors  of  superstition  ?  Was  it  not  pn> 
bable  (bat  his  wife  would  abandon  him  at 
that  time  when,  the  attractions  of  youth  ceasing 
to  be  powerful,  man  and  wife  feel  the  necessity 
of  being  united  in  heart,  in  thought,  in  reason  ? 
Was  it  not  to  be  expected  that  the  priests  of 
another  worship  would  gain  over  her  mind  an 
influence  by  so  much  the  more  fatal  to  domestic 
happiness,  as  it  would  be  more  clouded  in  mys- 
tery? 

While  Felix  was  absorbed  in  these  meditations, 
the  night  Jiaid  become  dark,  the  slave  had  lighted 
his  torch,  and  "both  continued  to  tread  with  ra- 
pidity the  path  before  them,  until  they  reached 
a  small  wood  where  the  road  divided.  Felix 
was  of  opinion  they  should  take  to  the  right,  but 
the  slave  asserted  that  their  way  was  to  the  left  } 
the  overhanging  branches  of  the  trees  prevented 
their  seeing  the  distant  hills,  or  any  of  those 
objects  which  sometimes  are.  sufficient,  even  in 
the  gloom  of  night,  to  distinguish  the  aspect  of 
a  country.  The  stove  put  his  torch  to  the 
ground  to  examine  the  footsteps  of  horses ;  the 
last  and  most  numerous  were  evidently  on  the 
left  path,  which,  when  left  to  themselves,  their 
own  horses  followed,  probably  urged  by  the 
same  motive.   At  the  end  of!  half  an  hour,  this 
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pajh  brought,  them  tbitfutf  bank of  alsmafl  river; 
which  both  Felix  and  the  slave  were  certain  ihey 
had.  not  crossed  the  morning.  -  The.  half'  wild 
horses  of  these  deserts*  going  to  drink  at  'this 
stream,  had  left  oil  the  soil  the  footsteps  which 
led  them  astray,  >[:'*.        :  r! 

It  was  now  necessary  to  turh  back^  ahdjie^ 
sunte  the  other  path;  this  the  two  travellers 
were  about  to  do,  when  the  barking  of  a  ddgj 
heard  in  the  distance,  induced-  them  to  hope! 
that  in  following  the  banks  of  the  river  :they 
ipight  discover  sdme  habitation.  After  advancing 
two  or  three  hundred  paces,  anii  parsing  k 
thicket  which  bounded  their  View,  they  saw 
before  them,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,; 
a  large  fire  blazing  in  the  middle1,  of  the  mea* 
dow,  around  which  some  men  were  'watching 
with  their  dogs*  while  others  lay  asleep  on  some 
dried  leaves;  Felix  called  to  them,  and  the/ 
slave  waved  his.  torch :[  one  of  the  ioen  on  guard,? 
following  hid  dogs,  then  came,  to  the-  brink  d£ 
the  river,  so  as"  to  be  able  to  reply;  to  'theirr 
questions*  This  1vas  Dumnorix,  the  foster  bro-r 
ther  of  Julia,  As,  aoofc  ad  he  had  recojgnised 
Fe^x,  by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  be.  plunged1 
ifltq:  the  river,  the  bank*  of  which  ^ere  ' in  this; 
pl&ce  too  abrupt  to  allow  the  horses  to  crods ;  &e» 
led'  them  to  a  ford  which  brought  .them  to  the 
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meadow  where. Alan  JSangiUan  had  pitched  hi* 
temporary  camp* 

Sangiban,  the  leader:  of  five  or  six  shepherds* 
whose  business  was  to  gtiard  the  flocks  of  Felix* 
had  doubled  his  little  troop  by:  adding  to  it  the 
fugitive  shepherds  who  accompanied  Julia.  His 
hospitality*  however,  /had  not  straitened  his 
lodging,  for  it  was  under  the  canopy  of  heaven 
he  had  given  them  a  place  of  repose  by  his  side* 
Sangiban,  a  native  of  the  Scythian  deserts,  had 
brought  with  him  into  Gaul  the  customs  of  his 
country.  Three  waggons,  covered  with  tilts  of 
skin. or  coarse  wool,  sheltered  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  shepherds  i  in  these  were -the 
sanctuary,  the  bed,  and  the  treasure  of  the  wan*» 
dering  family  ;  in  these  were  contained  all  that 
was  most  precious  in  their  estimation:  no  matt 
but  the  husband  durst  direct  hi*  looks,  to  the  in*- 
tenor*;  the*  women,  whose  iotily  dwelling  was 
hi  the:  waggons*  never  quitted  them  without 
carefully  ?  veiling  their  facte.  -  Large  mastiift 
faithfully*  watched  these  moveable  habitation*, 
around  which  the  horses*  the  oxen,  the  sheef^ 
and  the  goats. daily  assembled  to  receive  their 
usual  portion;  of  salt  This  opportunity.  ,the 
shepherds  jeiaed  to  milk  the  cows  and'  the 
sheep;  -  they-  then  suspended  their  kettle  from 
the  branch  of 'a  tree-  placed  on  two  upright 
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posts,  and;  made;  their  cheese  in  the  open  am 
Daring  the  day  they  scoured,  the  country  cm 
horseback,  armed  with  lance*  to  keep  off  the 
jrolves,  end  faring  back  the .  cattle  which  had 
strayed  too  far  ;  in  the  night  they  spread  un* 
den  their  waggons  a  bed  of  dry  heath  and  fem ; 
there  they  slept,  wrapt  in  tjbetr  fur  mantles,  and 
taming  their  feet  towards  a  £re»:  which  some 
among  thein  in  turn  attended* 
.  Sangiban,  when  he  recognized  his  master, 
.bowed  respectfully  before  him.  He  offered  to 
accompany  him  himself  or  to -send  two  younger 
shepherds  to  serve  as  guides  to  Noviliacuni.  "  It 
"  ia  rather  dangerous*"  said  he,  u  to  travel  alone 
*<  in-  these  wilds,  where  so  .many  unfortunate 

peasants,  driven  from  their  homes*  have  no 
"  other  meant  of  existence  than  plunder.   It  ia 

misery  alone  that  causes  the  increase  of  the 
**  Bagaud*  t,  but  they  often  wreak  their  ven»» 
*'  geance  on  those  whom  they  accuse  of  keeping 
*  all.  the  riches  .of  the  country  in  their  own 
«  hawfe."  The  two  shepherds  selected  for  guides 
being  ready,  Dumnorix  declared  he .  would 
abo  accompany  Felix  i  he  said  he  should  be 
happy  to,  render  in  that  manner  a  slight  service 
to  the  man  who  had  preserved  them  from  dea» 
troction,  and  who  had  so  nobly  shared  the  dag- 
gers of  his  gentle  mistress*   Felix*  who  eagerly 
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sdngfat  an.  opportunity  to  gain  mor  e  information 
respecting  Julia  Severn,  with  pleasure  accepted 
(be  offer. 

Djuinnorixfelt  as  much  delight  in  speaking  of 
h»  mistress  as  Felix  in  Iktenihg  to  him.  His  lan- 
guage was  .animated)  and  he  acquired  a  sort  of 
half  wild  eloquence  when,  in  n  mixture  of  Celtic 
and  Latin  words,  he  endeavoured  to  convey  an 
idea  of  her  generosity,  of  her  kindness,  of  her 
compassion  towards, all  in  sufferance,  of  her  rea- 
diness to  minister  assistance  to  the  aged  soldier, 
to  the  iiapless  traveller,  to  the  slave  so  often 
oppressed,  so  often  unjustly  chastise&r-a  com- 
passion which  she  shewed  .even  to  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  who .  seemed .  to  know  the  goodness  of 
her  heart,  and  to.  seek  shelter  under  her  pro- 
tection. Dumnorix  had  many  anecdotes  to  re- 
late of  Julia :  each  of  which,  bringing  Felix 
better  acquainted  with  her  amiable  disposition, 
•augmented  his  affection  for  hen 

After  having  for  a  long  .time  unsuccessfully 
sought,  in  the  conversation  of  £>umnorix,  for 
something  that  might  clear  the  doubt  Lamia 
had  raised  in  his  mind,  he  endeavoured  to  solve 
it  by  this  direct  question :.  u  Is  J ulia  a  Christian  ?'* 

Dumnorix  seemed  astonished*  "  Do  not  then," 
said  he,  "  all  great  men  profess  the  reigning 
.   religion  of  Rome  J  and  now  that  the  .emperor 

vol*  i*  x 
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"  is  a  Christian,  are  not  all  the  senators  of  the 
"same  faith?" 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe,"  replied  Felix, 
« that  Julias  Severus  still  preserves  at  least  a 
"  concealed  affection  for  the  ancient  religion, 
"  and  that  on  a  late  occasion  he  shared  in  the 
"  worship  of  the  gods  of  paganism." 

"  He  would  be  more  than  a  man,"  replied 
Dumnorix,  "who  could  fathom  what  the  mighty 
"  Julius  Severus  buries  in  his  bosom.  But  why 

should  we  seek  to  pierce  the  mystery  of  differ- 
"  ent  religions  ?  Almost  every  individual  around 
"  the  fire  we  have  just  left,  has  a  religion  as  dif- 
"  ferent  from  that  of  the  others  as  his  language. 
"  I  was  born  in  Armorica ;  my  mother  tongue  is 
"  the  Celtic;  my  religion  is  that  of  the  ancient 
"  Gauls;  I  give  to  my  gods  the  names  Hesus, 
"  Teranes,  Camulus;  Lamia's  son,  whom  you 
"  saw  lying  under  the  waggon,  says  I  should 
"  call  them  Mercury,  Jupiter,  and  Mars;  he  is 
."  a  Latin,  and  follows  the  religion  of  his  fore- 
"  fathers,  whose  language  he  speaks.  The  Frank 
"Dietrich  adores  Theutates  and  Hermansul: 
"  Alan  Sangiban  worships  the  scimitar,  as  his 
*c  ancestors  did  in  the  forests  of  Scythia ;  Ul- 
"  philas,  the  Goth,  is  an  Arian,  and  Philip,  the 
<(  Greek,  is  a  Christian.  When,  forsaking  our 
"  native  language,  we  endeavour  to  converse  in 
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"  that  of  the  Romans,  which  every  inhabitant  of 
"  Gaul  is  obliged  to  learn,  we  find  that  by  dif- 
"  ferent  sounds  we  express  the  same  ideas.  Let 
"  us  hope  that  it  is  the  same  with  regard  to  our 
M  different  religions/9 

Thus  conversing,  the  travellers  arrived  within 
view  of  the  lights  of  Noviliacum,  and  soon  after 
entered  the  yard  of  the  castle,  the  end  of  their 
journey. 


CHAP.  til. 


THE  BIOB6P  OF  TOVM4  ■ 


u  The  seventh  was  Volnnanus,  a  man  of  northern  extrae- 
"  tion,  very  holy,  very  wealthy,  and  a  near  relation  of  the 
"  Bishop  Perpetuus,  his  predecessor.  In  his  time  Clovis 
"  began  already  to  rale  in  some  of  the  towns  of  Gaul,  on 
"  whose  account  this  Pontiff  was  distrusted  by  the  Goths, 
"  as  he  wished  to  place  his  province  under  the  sway  of  the 
"  Franks."— Grey.  TVron.  Ub,  x.  c.  IS.  p.  386. 


IT  was  past  midnight  when  Felix  reached  No* 
viliacum  with  his  guides ;  his  mother  and  Julia 
were  waiting  for  him;  his  delay  had  caused 
them  mutual  uneasiness,  and  if  Sylvia  expressed 
her  joy  when  she  saw  him,  and  pressed  him  to 
her  bosom,  Julia  also  betrayed,  by  her  deep 
blushes,  that  she  had  participated  in  the  anxiety 
of  her  hostess.  Her  emotion  escaped  not  the 
observation  of  Felix;  he  felt  that  although  no 
mutual  avowal  had.  yet  been  made,  a  gentle 
harmony  existed  in  their  souls. 
Felix  described  his  reception  at  the  palace  of 
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NumeHanus,  the  impossibility  of  fixing  his  at- 
tention, and  how  thty  had  separated  without 
coming  to  any  conclusion.  '  He  thought  he 
should  have  had  to  apologize  for  his  want  of 
success,  but  he  found  that  his  fruitless  eflbrts  had 
excited  the  most  lively  gratitude  :  each  part  of 
his  narration  left  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind 
of  Julia,  whose  anxious  eyes  never  lost  sight  of 
him;  in  expressing  her  obligations  to  Felix,  the 
colour  alternately  animated  her  countenance 
and  fled  from  her  cheeks;  her  eyes  still  more 
than  her  words,  appeared  to  implore  a  conti- 
nuance of  his  protection. 

Felix  afterwards  told  them  that  he  had  sent 
Diodes  to  the  qfunp  of  Clovis,  entrusting  him 
with  a  letter  fo  Julius  Severus,  and  ordering 
him  to  demand  a  safeconduct  for  himself*  Sylvia 
shuddered  at  the  idea  of  iier  son's  placing  him- 
self in  the  power  of  the  barbarians  ;  and  Julia 
considered  it  as  another  claim  on  her  gratitude. 
It  was  for  her  father,  and  herself,  whom  he  had 
before  saved,  that  Felix  was  once  more  on  the 
point  of  exposing  his  life.  "  My  father,"  said 
she,  "  has  some  interest  with  the  barbarian  king. 
"  He  has  now,  doubtless,  need  of  your  assist- 
"ance;  I  think  you  will  find  his  knowledge 
"  of  mankind,  his  zeal,  and,  more  than  all  his 
a  gratitude,  of  advantage  to  you  in  this  new 
x  8 
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"  enterprise?  surely  my  fether  jean  but  love 
«  him  to  mhom  his  daughter  ones  hesrlife." 

This  wb*  asimple  expression  of  her  ;own  gra* 
titude.;  but  there  is  a  certain  dispoetewn  of  the 
soul,  wben  words  present  '.alternately  to  the  mind 
all  the  meanings  of  which  they  are  susceptible) 
they  then  strike;  us  asmnexpected  disclosures  of 
what  we  most  ardently  desire.  A  look  of  Felix 
seemed  to  seek  in  the  heart  of  Julia  whether  what 
he  had  done  for.hes  was;  sufficient  to  entitle  him 
to  her  love  :  that  look  was  so  tender,,  so  im*» 
passioned,  .that  Julia's  cheeks  were  suffused  with 
blushes,  as  if  she  had  said  much  more  than  she 
wished,  to  express.: .  .  . 

"  If  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  gain  the 
"  friendship  of  Julius:  Severos/?  said  he,  "  it 
"  may  indeed  .decide  the  happiness  of  my  whole 
"  life."  Julia,: in  her  turn,  fancying  shedis* 
covered  more  in  these  words  than  they  seemed 
to  express,  again  blushed,  deeply* 

The  suspicions  which  Lamia  had  raised  in  his 
mind,  now.  again  presented  themselves  to  Felix, 
and  embittered  bis  feelings. .  He  thought  it  pos- 
sible he  might  instantly  -solve  -his  doubts,,  by 
finishing  his  narration,  and  describing  his  inter* 
view  with  the  priestess  of  Pan ;  but  this:  he.  had 
not  the  courage  to  do..  Iflie  was  doomed  to  find 
that  Julia  was  a  pagan,  he  did  not  wish  hrs 
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mother  to  be  *  witness  of  thediscovery.  He 
thought  that  were  he  left  to  his  own  efforts,-  he 
should  have  resolution  enough  to  tear  himself 
from  what  was  now  no  more  than  the*  delightful 
vision  of  his  imagination ;  but  the*  counsels, 
the  exhortations  of  another,  even  {hose  of  a  pa* 
rent,  woikldhave  galled  and  irritated  his  feelings* 
the  chance  of  which  He  was  unwilling-  to  encoun* 
ter.    He  therefore  ended  his  narration  by  de- 
scribing his  arrival  at  the  camp  of  Sangiban* 
and  the  zeal  which  Dumnorix  had  shewn  in  his 
service,   «  He  spoke  to  me  of  you,"  said  he  to 
Julia, "  and  the  hours  glided  on  rapidly.  He  told 
"  me  nothing  which  my  heart  had  not  antiei* 
apated;  nevertheless  I  listened  to  him  with 
*  pleasure.  •'  I  could' never  have  thought  we  had 
"  been  so  long  on  die  road,  or  that  I  had  given 
"  any  cause  of  uneasiness  to  my  mother.- r 

"  It  is  indeed  later  than  yo6  think,"  said  Syl* 
via,  "let  us  retire  to  enjoy  the  repose  we  all 
"  stand  in  need  of;  to-morrow  we  will  consider 
"  what  is  to  be  done  with  Vohuiahus&" 

"  I  pray  heaven,"  replied  Julia,  "  the  skiH 
"  and  artifice  of  that  prelate  may  not  do  our 
"  cause  as  much  harm  as  the  folly  and  weakness 
"  of  Numerianusv  He  is  not  our  friend;  and  my 
**  father  considers  him  as  one  of  those  axribitiotife 
"and  fanatic  priests,  who,  under  the  garb  of 
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u  religion,  strive  to  fix  an  iron  yoke  on  the  neck 
"of  man;  and  who,  to  attain  their  end,  are 
'«*  careless  of  the  consequences." 

These  words,  spoken  a  few  minutes  before 
their  separation,  excited  a  pairiftd*  emotion  in 
the  bosom  of  Felix.  It  was  possible  that  Volu- 
sianus  resembled  the  portrait  Julia  had  drawn; 
but  in  the  opinion  she  had  given  of  one  of  the 
most  ieminent  prelates  of  the  Gallidan  church, 
die  had  echoed  the  sentiments  of  her  father: 
was  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  prejudices 
she  had  imbibed  from  him  against  the  men, 
might  also  extend  to  the  doctrines  they  pro- 
fessed? 

The  next  day  Felix  met  Julia  and  his  mother 
at  the  church  ;  they  were  assisting  at  the  service 
which  was  performing  by  the  priest  Martin.  He 
kept  his  eyes  constantly  fixed  upon  Julia;  she 
appeared  to  take  her  part  in  the  prayers  without 
affectation,  without  ostentation,  and  like  a  per- 
son in  the  habit  of  attending  the  ceremonies  of 
the  church.  These  observations  were  not,  how- 
ever, sufficient  to  dispel  his  apprehensions.  The 
pagans  did  not  believe  they  offended  their 
gods  by  participating  in  the  rites  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  most  of  them  occasionally  con- 
formed to  the  religious  customs  of  those  among 
whom  they  lived. 
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.  After  prayers  Felix  wait  to  his  mother's 
room,'  Where  the  breakfast  was  prepared.  Julia* 
in  be*  mbrning  dress,  refreshed  by  sleep,  and 
appearing  already  to  have  domesticated  herself 
at  NoviliacHin,  Seemed  hi  the  eyes  of  Felix  more 
beauteous  than  before :  her  looks  expressed  conf» 
fidence  and  gratitude;  her  behaviour  to  Sylvia 
shewed  that  the  day  they  had  passed  together 
had  given  them  -an  opportunity  <tf  perfectly  un- 
derstanding each  other,  and  forming  a  closer 
attachment  ;  -• 

Felix  expressed  a  doubt  whether  be  should 
•proceed  to  Tours  on  that  day,  or  watt  Until  the 
inomfw*  '  "*Yon  HviU  not  find  our  apostolic 
«  father,  Volusianus,  at  Tours,"  Said  the  priest 
Martin-;  u  he  is  gofce  to  Aogoul&ne  to  attepd  a 
M  cortfereufce  to  which  he  has  been  invited  by 
a  Cypriamw  and  Tetradius,  archbishops  of 
«  Bordeaux  itod  Bourges,  in  order  to  provide 
"for  the  province  of  Aquitaine;  but  when  he- 

heats  the  news  of'  the  late  invasion  in  his 
"  neighbourhood  he  will  hasten  his  .return." 
Felix  knew  that  the  prelates  of  Gaul  kept  up  an 
.active  •  correspondence  by  means  of  pilgrims, 
monks,  abd  mendicants,  who  were  constantly 
passing  from  city  to  city;  heknewabo  that  the 
.priest' Martin,  who,  at  the  expense  of  his  p*. 
tron,  hospitably  received  the  stroller*  was  an 
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agent  of  that  correspondence.  He  could  hot, 
therefore,  doubt  die  accuracy  of  his  informa- 
tion; and  having  calculated,  with  Martin  and 
Eudoxus,  the  time  requisite  for  Volusianus  to 
receive  news  at  Angouleme  of  the  inroad  of  the 
Franks,  and  for  his  return,  he  concluded  he 
might,  without  any  inconvenience,  pass  four 
days  with  Julia,  and  put  off  his  journey  to 
Tours  until  the  fifth.  This  unavoidable  delay 
disconcerted  a  project,  the  execution  t>f  which 
they  all  regarded  as  of  the  highest  importance; 
it  would,  nevertheless,  be  difficult  to  express 
with  what  patience  the  parties  most  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  business  resigned  themselves  to 
their  disappointment. 

The  four  days  which  Felix  and  Julia  passed 
together,  augmented  the  affection  they  already 
felt  for  each  other.  When  they  conversed,  their 
opinions,  their  feelings,  and  their  tastes,  were 
the  same  on  almost  every  subject:  when  they 
examined  the  pictures  and  the  statues  in  the  gal- 
lery; or  when  on  the  terrace,  they  viewed  the 
landscape  and  the  varied  effect  of  cloud  and 
sunshine,  the  same  beauties  struck  them  both. 
When  Felix  read  the  most  celebrated  poems  of 
the  age  of  Augustus,  or  of  Pericles,  Julia  shed 
tears  of  delight  at  the  sound  of  his  voice.  Sylvia, 
who  was  always  present  at  their  conversation, 
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watched  with  pleasure  their  growing  attach- 
ment, and  delighted  in  the  hope  that  her  son 
had  found  a  companion  worthy  of  himself,  Julia 
yielded  without. diffidence  to  her  feelings;  they 
seemed  to  her  .the  effect  of  gratitude  only ;  for 
with  her  affection  had  always  been  a  virtue,  not 
a  crime. 

At  length  the  day  fixed  for  the  journey  ar- 
rived, and  Felix  departed ;  but  on  the  road  to 
Tours  his  mind  was  much  more  busied  with 
Julia,  than  it  was  while  he  was  travelling  to  Or- 
leans. He  recalled  to  his  memory  all  the  words 
he  had  heard  her  utter,  all  those  looks,  those 
sudden  emotions,  which,  being  less  restrained 
than  language,  communicate  mpre  effectually 
the  inmost  thoughts  of  the  heart*    To  all  the 
objects  they  had  surveyed  together,  he  attached 
the  image  of  her  eyes,  either  downcast,  or 
gently  raised  and  fixed  upon  himself,  sparkling 
with  joy,  or  filled  with  tears;  he  thought  of 
their  walks,  and  then  to  every  tree,  to  every  seat 
on  which  they  had  rested,  to  every  landscape 
they  had  admired  together,  he  united  the  re- 
membrance of  the  different  inflexions  of  her 
voice,  which  again  made  his  heart  to  beat  with 
rapture.    When  his  mind  strayed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  what  he  should  do  at  Tours,  or  in 
his  future  journey  to  Soissons,  it  was  to  anti- 
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ctpate  the  moment  when  he  should  present  him* 
self  before  Julius  Severus,  and  demand  the  hand 
of  his  daughter. 

On  his  arrival  at  Tours,  Felix  was  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  a  whole  town  busied 
in  the  ceremonies  of  religion.  A  few  soldiers 
were  on  guard  at  the  gate*  but  it  was  not  on 
them  the  townsmen  relied  for  -defence;  their 
hopes  of  security  were  centred  in  a  chapel 
erected  in  front  of  the  guard  house.  Tapers 
were  burning,  in  vast  numbers,  before  the  image* 
which  was  said  to  have  the  power  of  working 
miracles;  the  priests  were  officiating  at  the  altar, 
and  the  soldiers  were  on  their  knees  at  the  time 
Felix  passed.  In  most  of  the  shops  which 
opened  on  the  principal  street  were  seen  ex- 
posed for  sale  Agnus  Defs,  crucifixes,  crosses, 
images  of  St.  Martin,  intended  to  be  conse- 
crated at  his  altar;  priestly  vestments,  church 
ornaments,  and  books  of  devotion*  Churches, 
chapels,  and  oratories,  were  seen  in  every  street; 
and  on  all  sides  resounded  the  chaunt  of  priests, 
busied  in  reciting  their  litanies. 

As  he  advanced  towards  the  cathedral,  con- 
taining the  shrine  of  St*  Martin,  Felix  met 
Volusianus,  successor  to  that  archbishop*  clothed 
in  all  the  splendour  of  the  sacerdotal  garb;  before 
him  were  borne  the  cross*,  some  miraculous 
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images  and  standards;  a  band  of  musicians 
marched  in  the  front,  qnd  die  prelate  was  sur* 
rounded  by  priests  chaunting  hymns,  and  fol* 
lowed  by  many  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children*  moving  slowly  two  by  two,  carrying 
tapers  in  their  hands,  and  repeating  the  church 
prayers.    Felix  entered  the  cathedral,  thinking 
that  if  he  remained  there,  he  should  best  know 
when  the  sacred  ceremonies  ended;  and,  conse* 
quently,  when  he  might  obtain  pn  audience  of 
Volnsianus.  The  absence  of  all  the  priests  who 
joined  in  the  procession  was  scarcely  perceptible 
in  the  cathedral,  although  their  number  was 
very  great,  for  the  perpetual  chaunt,  called  the 
JRsatfdtftam,  which  was  continued  night  and 
dty  by  successive  choirs  of  monks,  had  not  been 
interrupted  one  moment* 

St.  Martin,  the  metropolitan  bishop  of  Tours, 
had  now  been  dead  ninety  years;  he  was  con- 
sidered the  apostle  of  Gaul,  and  his  see  was 
regarded  as  die  capital  of  the  catholic  religion 
in  this  province*  His  tomb  was  adorned  with 
-pious  offerings,  brought  daily  by  the  faithful; 
his  vast  eathedral,  an  inviolable  asylum,  was  peo- 
pled with  victims  of  tyranny,  fugitive  slaves  and 
toale&otofs,  who  fled  thither  from  die  oppression 
of  despotism,  or  the  pursuit  of  justice.  The  de- 
v  Motion  FeHac  had  remarked  in  the  streets,  as  well 
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ma  in  the  church,  was,  however,  unusual;  he 
was  soon  informed  that  public  prayers  of  several 
days'  continuance  had  been  ordered  by  Volu- 
sianus  at  his  return,  on  the  occasion  of  the  late 
inroad  of  the  Franks  at  Chartres;  and  these 
ceremonies  were  performed  as  a  measure  of 
precaution  against  any  attack  that  might  be  pre- 
meditated by  the  barbarians  on  the  provinces  to 
the  south  of  the  Loire.  Felix  was  informed 
also,  that  the  procession  would  in  a  short  time 
return  to  the  cathedral,  and  that  in  less  than 
two  hours  he  might  obtain  an  audience  of  Vo- 
lusianus. 

The  appearaiiee  of  Volusiantls  Was  venerable, 
but  inspired  at  least  as  much  fear  as  respect. 
His  stature  was  lofty,  and  his  body,  although 
exhausted  by  fasts  and  watchings,  was  up- 
right, and,  as  it  were,  inflexible;  his  complexion 
was  sallow,  his  cheeks  fallen,  and  his  brows 
shaded  by  short  black  locks;  for  age,  which  had 
left  its  marks  on  all  his  frame,  had  not  whitened 
his  hair :  the  contrast  gave  a  peculiar  harshness 
*o  his  physiognomy.    His  piercing  looks  an- 
-  ^unced  in  the  successor  of  St.  Martin  the  severe 
of  repentant  sinners,  rather  than  the  kind 
of  his  people;  the  undaunted  champion 
sway  of  the  faithful;  the  dread  perse- 
pagans  and  heretics;  a  man,  in  short, 
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who  would  «tbdp  to  use  all  the  resources  of 
worldly  policy  to  serve  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  interest  of  heaven. 

Felix  made  known  to  him  the  intention  of  his 
visit,  his  desire  of  conferring  with  him  on  the 
means  of  defence  which  the  inhabitants  to  the 
south  of  the  Loire  might  adopt  to  shield  them- 
selves from  the  inroads  of  the  Franks,  or  the 
negotiations  by.  which  they  might  prevent  their 
aggression.  Felix  informed  him  that  he  had 
already  asked  a  safeconduct  of  Clovis,  but  that 
before  he  proceeded  to  the  court  of  the  king  of 
the  Franks,  he  wished  to  receive  the  advice  of 
the  holy  bishop  of  Tours. 

"  You  may  have  already  observed,  young 
"man,"  replied  Volusianus,  "that  the  same 
"  cares  occupy  our  minds;  but  we  have  placed 
"  our  cathedral,  and  the  flock  confided  to  us, 
"  under  a  protection  more  sure  and  more  potent 
"than  that  of  worldly  policy.  Yet  are  not 
"  the  negotiations  with  Clovis  to  be  neglected : 
"  you  will  find  him  disposed  to  listen  to  you; 
"our  brethren  in  God  are  not  without  some 
"  power  over  the  mind  of  that  barbarian,  and 
"  the  name  of  Volusianus  is  not  unknown  to 
"him." 

"The  assurance  your  holiness  gives  me," 
(holiness  was  the  title  then  given  to  all  bishops,) 
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'««  fills  me  with  hope,"  repKad  Felix;  "we  shall 
"then  be  enabled  to  render  the  unfortunate 
"  Julius  Severus  " 

a  Of  him  we  rieed  not  think/'  said  the  old 
man*  interrupting  him,  "  the  clemency  of  the 
"  Almighty  hath  at  length  given  place  to  jua* 
w  tice;  the  cbastenings  of  his  daring  foe  are  but 
"  beginning  ;  long  and  direful  will  they  be  ;— 
u  heaven  grant  bis  example  may  instruct  and 
"  terrify  the  idolaters,  and  all  the  false  Chris* 
« tinfls,  who  though  submitting  to  the  outward 
u  forms  of  the  church,  still  place  their  trust  in 
u  the  vain  images  of  lying  gods." 

"  I  know  neither  the  religious  opinions  of 
w  Julius- 'Severus,  nor  his  conduct  towards  the 
«  church  ;  of  him  I  know  nothing  more  than 

his  misfortunes,  the  ransacking  of  his  house, 
<*  and  the  loss  of  his  property ;  besides,  the  in-' 
<«  habitants  of  Chartres— — "  J 

*  They  ate  no  more  worthy  of  pity  than  he? 
"  have  they  hot  fostered  abomination  in  their 
"  city  longer  than  any  of  the  inhabitants  of 
«  Gaul?  Was  it  not  in  the  land  of  the  Carnuti 
<c  that  the  council  of  the  Druids  annually  as- 
sembled? Was  it  not  there  they  elected 
"  their  chief,  and  taught  their  hellish  doctrine? 
"  Was  it  not  there  they  worshipped  the  demons 
"  whom  they  took  for  gods  ?  Now  that  the  work 
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u  of  justice  is  completed  let  u*  rejoice,  for  the 
"  iniquity  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited  on  the 
"  children,  even  onto  the  third  and  fourth  gene- 
«  rations." 

"  But,'9  replied  Felix,  not  wishing  to  be  en- 
tangled in  disputes,  "  if  we  do  nothing  for  the 
"  Carnuti,  what  shall  we  do  for  ourselves? 
"  Shall  we  wait  until  the  Franks  pass  the  Loire 
"  as  they  have  passed  the  Seine ;  until  even  the 
#  sanctuary  of  St.  Martin  be  pillaged  " 

"  Thou  man  of  little  faith  I  St.  Martin  needs 
"  not  thy  assistance;  when  the  season  shall 
M  come,  he  will  himself  defend  his  people !  But 
"  it  is  not  for  ourselves ;  it  is  not  for  Tours 
"  alone,  'tis  for  the  whole  of  Gaul,  'tis  for  pos- 
"  terity  we  must  think.  We  will  go  to  Clovis ; 
"  we  will  offer  to  him  our  arms,  our  treasures, 
H  our  forts ;  we  will  shew  him  the  army  of  the 
"  saints,  ready  to  combat  for  him ;  we  will  say 
"  unto  him  be  thou  our  king ;  be  thou  the  eldest 
"  son  of  the  church,  and  we  will  make  thee  the 
M  most  glorious  monarch  of  the  west ;  thee  will 
"  we  obey  as  we  obeyed  the  Caesars  of  Rome,  and 
"  we  will  teach  the  Franks  also  to  obey  thee." 

"  What!  Clovis  the  idolater;  Clovis  thewor- 
"  shipper  of  Theutates  and  Hermansul?" 

"  Say,  Clovk  who  as  yet  is  defiled  by  no  he- 
"  resy,  who  shares  not  in  the  abominations  of 
l3 
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*  the  Arians,  like  that  Visigoth  Euric,  whose 
*'  yoke  we  were  for  some  time  obliged  to  bear  ; 
"  or  like  his  youthful  son,  Alaric  the  Second, 
"  who  haply  thinks  himself  still  oUt  master? 
46  say,  Clovis  who  hath  not  abandoned  truth  for 
"error,  as  did  die  king  of  the  Burgundians? 
" who  knoweth  not  even  the  name  of  that  exe^ 
«  crable  Henoticon  we  are  threatened  with  by 
"  the  Emperor  Anastasiua.  Clovis  believes  and 
"  obeys.  Though  his  soul  be  not  yet  enlighfe» 
"  ened,  he  loves  thd  pontiffs  of  the  Lord,  and 
«  does  justice  to  them-  He  is  an  idolater,  .but 
"  our  most  holy  father  Remy  (Remigius ).the  me- 

tropolitan  bishop  of  Rheims,  is  his  counsellor 
"  and  his  oracle.  That  holy  man  informs  me 
"  by  letter,  that  he  despairs  not  of  soon  bringing 
"  Clovis  within  the  bosom  of  the  church..  Mean* 
<f  while  to  men  of  the  flesh  must  we  speak  ac- 

*  cording  to  the  flesh;  we  must  point  out  to 
"  him  the  honours,  the  wealth,  the  absolute 
"  power  that  await  him,  and  then  will  Clovis  be 
"  a  Christian.  I  fear  none  but  that  Julius  Se» 
"  verus:  he  is,  I  suppose,,  at  Soissons  with  his 
"daughter?" 

.  "  His  daughter  is  at  Noviliacum  with  my 
"  mother." 

.  «  What!  at  Noviliacum?  Say,  is  she  of  extra- 
V  ordinary  beauty  V 
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/  Tbifr  unexpected  Question,  put  by  a  man  of 
such  solemWdepertmeflt,  fa  tke  middle  of  a  dis^ 
cussiott  on  the  deepest  interests  of  religion  and 
poikjs  completely  disconcerted  Felix;  he  blush- 
ed, he  stammered,  add  at  length  he  answered 
ay«,  of-iwy  extmbitlinary' beauty/11  : 

*  ^  ¥ou  are  hi  love  with  her,  young  man,"  said 
Votaftfanus,  fixing  hid  piercing  eyes  on  him* 
«  Yon  are  in  love  with  her ;  beware  thai  lest  she 

*  become  the  wife  of  Clovis," 

"  What,  the  wife  erf  Clovis  !  Whocanima- 

*  gmesueh  on  event possible  ?" 

'*  Her  father*  Clcfris  is  young,  and  governed 
«  tyfcfs-passions;  his  wife  will  decide* his  policy 

*  and  his  creed.  If  he  demand  a  consort  of  the 
"  kings  of  the  Visigoths,  the  Ostrogoths,  or  the 
«  Vandals,  he  will  &11  with  them  into  the  fatal 
«  heresy  of  the  Amns:  if  Juhus  Severus  seduce 

*  him>  he  will  oppress  the  priesthood,  perhaps 
«  re-ettablish  paganism :  if  our  holy  father 
11  Remy  should  succeed  in  his  plans,  Clovis 
••  will  be  on  our  side." 

~  "  But  Clovis  is  married— he  has  a  son.'9 

"  Clovis  is  married  according  to  the  law  of 
"  tiie  'Franks ;  but  has  he  yet  received  the  bene* 
"diction  of  the  church?  What  is  marriage 
"among  the  mfkfels  but  a  shameful  concubn 

*  nage?  This,  truth  Clovis  begins  to  see,  and 
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U  provided  hi*  son  Thierry  be  not  bastardised, 
£'  he  refuses  Hot  to  take,  another  wife." 

Feli*  shuddered;  a  Dew  fear  presented  itself 
to  his  mind; .  Julia*  whom  he  ado*ed»  ^without 
daring  to  believe  it;  Julia*  to  whom  he  had  qot 
yet  spoken  of  love*  to- whom  he  was  not  engaged* 
but  whom:  in  imagination  he  alwftys  associated 
with  his,  future  fiite;  to  whom  he  involuntarily 
referred  all  his  actions*  and  all  his  wfahen  .that 
Julia  was  perhaps  promised  to  another*  IJer 
father,  instead  of  willingly  granting  his  request, 
as  he  had  expected,  might  have  a  Scheme,  an 
ambition  directly  opposite  to  his  vieprs,  .The 
colour  fled  from  his  cheeks;  he  felt  an,icy. cold- 
ness about  his  heart ;  he  feared  to  speak,  lest  his 
trembling  voice  should  betray  his  things.  He 
however  restrained  himself*  and  continued  the 
conference,  apparently  occupied  with,  political 
affairs  only.  His  inward  agfy*iop  escaped  not 
the  observation  of  Volusitpus;  hut  th$  prelate 
thought,  proper  to  aay  no  more  on  that  subject* 
He  considered  it  indispensable  to  hinder  Julia 
from  marrying  Clovis ;  and  the  vigilance  of  an- 
other lover  might  be  useful  in  preventing  that 
union;  but  it  formed  no  part  of  his  schemes  to 
favour  a  marriage,  between  her  and  Felix*  and 
thus  expose  himself  to  the  power  #nd  skijji  of 
Julius  Severus,  the  enejny  of  priesthood*  so- 
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cohded  by  all  the  influence  and  wealth  of  the 
senator  Felix  Florentius. 

The  setithtie&ts  Vcdumrras  had  expressed, 
inspired  Feiix  wilil  an  equal  detestation  of  his 
religious  fanaticism,  and  his  policy?  bat  on  the 
oilier  hand  he  fctind^  him  fully  disposed  to  se- 
cond him  in  the  project  for  the  furtherance  of 
which  he  had  come  to  Tours.  VoluBranus 
eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  of  sending  to 
the  bead  quarters  of  Clovis  a  negotiator  of  so 
iDustriouflr'  a  name.  '  He  communicated  to  him 
his  correspondence  \rkh  the  counts  of  Mans, 
Angers,  Poitiers,  Bourges  brid  Limoges ;  thg 
result  of  the  conference  he  had  just  held  at 
Angoul&niej  with  the  metropolitan  bishops  of 
Bourges  and  Bordeaux,  and  thfe  last  news  he 
had  received  from  the  court  of  Alaric  the  Se- 
cond ;  Tie  explained  to  him  what  Aquitaine  had 
to  fear'  from  the  Visigoths ;  in  short  he  made 
him  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  policy  of 
that  central  part  Jof  "  Gaul,  where  the  want  of 
strength  had  not  yet  annihilated  intrigue.  The 
schemes1  of  the  chiefe  of  these  different  towns  ; 
their /offers,  tlteir'  demands, their  jealousies,  all 
were  clearly  unfolded  to -Felix,  by  the  man  who 
more  than  all  others  bright  be  said  to  hold  the 
key  of  such  secrets.  After  :a  conference  which 
lasted  great  part  bf  the  night,  Felix  took  leave 
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of  VcJusianus,  having,  arranged  with  the  prelate 
that  full  powers  should  be  transmitted  to  him  at 
Noviliacum,  in  the  name  of  all  the  towns  near 
the  Loire*  and  that  he  should  set  out  for  Soia- 
sons  as  soon  as  he  received  his  passport. 
.  On  his  journey  back  to  Nbviliacum,  Felix, 
constantly  agitated  by  the  new  alarms  the  pre- 
late of  Tours  had  excited  in  his  mind,  meditated 
on  the  means  of  discovering  the  projects  of  Ju- 
lius Severus,  and  the  sentiments  of  his  daughter, 
in  order  to  know  whether,  her  heart  was  disen- 
gaged, whether  she  was  worthy  of  his  love,  and 
whether  he  ought  to  foster  or  stifle  an  attach- 
ment which  daily  became  stronger.  He  at 
length  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  inti- 
macy hi*  services  had  established  .between  them, 
to  give  an  account  of  his  conference  with  Volu- 
sianus,  and  observe  how  she  would  receive  the 
news  of  the  projects  her  father  was  said  to  have 
formed. 

In  the  apartment  of  his  mother  he  simply 
explained  what  he  had  learnt  concerning  the 
policy  of  the  different  parties,  the  intrigues,  to 
which  Volusianns  had  given  him  the  key,  and 
the  negotiations,  that  had  been  entered  upon 
with  Clovis.  But  when  he  obtained  a  private 
interview  with  Julia,  he  told  her  with  concealed 
emotion,  that,  if  be  could  believe  the  bishop  of 
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Tourt,  she  herself  was  much  tbott  contented  ill 
the  plans  of  her  father  than  he  had  at  first  imat 
gined,  as  her  hand  might  become  the  pkdge  of 
reconciliation  between  the  Franks  and  the  Ro* 
mans  of  GauL  As  he  spoke,  he  observed  her 
attentively ;  he  could  easily  perceive  that  she  had 
long  since  been  informed  of  the  designs  of  her 
father ;  but,  from  the  death-like  paleness  of  her 
cheek,  and  the  tears  that  filled  her  eyes,  he  had 
reason  to  believe  she  did  not  wish  to  see  them 
carried  into  effect 

As  Julia  did  not  instantly  answer,  Felix  con* 
tinued :  "  if  it  be  true  that  Severtis  thinks  of 
"  giving  his  daughter  to  the  king  of  the  barba* 
"  rians,  he  will  meet  at  least  one  man  who  will 
"  strive  to  thwart  his  designs."  Julia  directed 
her  eyes  towards  .him  with  an  expression  of  ten*- 
derness  and  gratitude;  she  cast  them  down 
again,  when  she  heard  Felix  continue  in  a 
stifled  voice,  "  that  man  is  Volu&ianus,  who 
"  doubts  the  faith,  of  your  father,  and  dreads  for 
"  his  church  the  power  with  which  you  would 
"  thai  be  invested" 

"  It  was  not  to  hatred/'  said  she,  "  that  I  ex- 
"  pected  to  be  indebted  for  a  defender." 

"  Be  then  indebted  to  love  for  a  defender," 
exclaimed  Felix,  throwing  himself  at  her  feet; 
and  while*  with  impassioned  emotion,  he  pressed 
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her  hand  to  his  hps,  sobs  stifled  the  voice  of 
Julia. 

"  Yes,"  said  she  at  length,  suddenly  master* 
tng  her  feelings,  and  forcing  him  to  rise,  "  Yes, 
"  1  accept  the  noble  defender  whom  friendship, 
"  hospitality,  and  all  the  feelings  of  generosity 
"  now  present  to  me  :  I  accept  him  too  as  a 
*'  protector,  not  only  against  my  enemies,  but  also 
u  against  even  those  who  love  me,  and  who  seek 
* '  what  they  call  my  elevation.  I  may,  perhaps, 
"  swerve  from  filial  obedience  and  duty;  but  I 
**  hold  in  horror  the  thought  of  becoming  the 
i"  wife  of  a  barbarian,  of  an  enemy  to  our  ooun~ 
Si  try,  to  our  laws,  to  oar  religion ;  to  all  that 
<"  is  sacred  among  us:  the  wife  of  a  man  who, 
<*  from  his  most  tender  years,  has  given  proof 

that  in  cruelty  and  treachery  he  will  equal  the 
461  most  cruel  and  treacherous  of  his  race.  Ah ! 
46  save  me  from  him ;  save  me  from  my  threat- 
"  enad  destiny,  if  it  be  true  that  the  gods,  or 
"rather  the  demons,  have  announced  that  I 
«« must  be  his." 

These  last  words  excited  the  astonishment  of 
Felix;  he  asked  for  an  explanation,  which  Julia 
instantly  gave  him,  although  she  was  loath  to 
accuse  her  father  of  so  abominable  a  design. 
"  I  know  not,"  said  she,  u  whether  the  creed  of 
"  my  father  differ  from  that  in  which  he  has 
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"  educated  me;  whether  impressed  with  the  re* 
"  collection  of  what  Rome  was,  he  connects  in 
"  his  mind  the  gods  of  the  eternal  city  with  her 
"  triumphs;  whether  he  thinks  the  religion  of 
"  the  Deciuses  and  the  Scipios  better  fitted  than 
"  that  of  the  Constantines  and  the  Theodoriuses 
"  to  revive  the  ancient  virtues  which  have  now 
"  disappeared  from  the  world.   At  least  he 
"  appears  convinced  that  the  priests  of  the  an- 
"  cient  gods  obtain  by  supernatural  communica- 
« tion  the  knowledge  of  futurity;  in  this  belief  he 
"  is  confirmed  by  the  Christian  priests,  for  they 
"attribute  the  revelations  of  the  oracles  to 
"  demons.    I  know  that  in  a  temple,  not  far 
"  distant  from  this  place*  ah  aged  priestess 
"  stood  before  him  on  the  sacred  tripod  amid 
"the  ruins,  and  in  her  mysterious  language 
"  named  me  as  the  spouse  of  the  future  con* 
"  queror  of  GauL" 

In  this  description  Felix  recognised  Lamia 
and  the  Temple  of  Pan,  whither  chance  had  con* 
ducted  him  a  few  nights  before*  He  discovered 
with  pleasure  that  Julia  was  not  a  pagan*  though 
she  spoke  without  acrimony  of  a  religion  which 
till  lately  had  been  that  bf  the  whole  empire, 
and  which  her  father  still  secretly  professed* 
All  that  heretofore  had  caused  him  to  dread  an 
union  with  her  was  now  removed.  It  was  pro* 
vol.  i«  *  m 

i 
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babk  be  would  find  on  the  part  of  Julius  Se- 
verus  many  obstacles  he  had  not  foreseen;  but 
he  had  an  understanding  with  Julia,  he  knew 
that  he  was  loved  by  her,  though  she  had  not 
directly  avowed  it:  never  had  any  one  day  pro-' 
duced  so  much  happiness  for  him;  never  had 
be  looked  forward  to  fatality  with  more  con- 
fidence. 


CHAP.  VIIL 


JOCftNSY  TO  SOISSONS. 


"  At  the  time  when  Paris,  as  we  an  told,  was  for  five 
"  yean  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Franks,  the  famine  wae 
**  so  great  in  Hie  suburbs  of  the  city  that  many  perished  of 
44  hunger." — Vita  Sancta  Gen*vefa?9  Virginis,  cap.  vii.  p.  379. 


AFTER  his  return  from  Tours,  Felix  passed  a 
few  days  with  Julia  at  Noviliacum ;  these  weTe 
sufficient  to  establish  habits  of  intimacy  and 
confidence  between  them.  He  did  not  repeat 
the  word  love  which  he  had  uttered  once  at  her 
feet:  she,  in  her  replies,  had  spoken  of  friend- 
ship only;  but  nothing  was  forgotten  of  that 
which  had  once  been  understood  between  them. 
He  thought  that  as  long  as  she  lived  under  his 
roof  he  should  wound  her  feelings,  and  be  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  hospitality,  were  he  to  express  all 
the  emotions  of  his  soul.  He  did  not  wish  her 
to  experience  embarrassment  or  restraint  in  the 
asylum  he  had  given  to  her.  But  he  thought  it 
sufficient  to  impose  silence  on  his  voice;  his 
m  2 
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looks  were  not  subject  to  the  same  restraint, 
afid  the  language  they  spoke  was  understood* 

All  the  trifling  events  of  the  day,  the  mono- 
tony of  which  had  often  been  irksome  to  Felix, 
acquired  a  new  charm  from  the  presence  of 
Julia.  The  priest  Martin  seemed  in  the  morn- 
ing to  have  more  fervour  in  his  prayers,  more 
tenderness  in  his  denunciations  against  other 
men,  more  respect  when  he  contradicted,  more 
moderation  when  he  condemned.  Eudoxus  ap- 
peared less  absurd  in  his  witticisms,  less  pedantic 
in  his  display  of  learning,  less  tiresome  in  his 
etymological  dissertations.  By  the  desire  of  Julia, 
Felix  prevailed  on  Eudoxus  to  give  them  a  leo 
tore,  and  they  left  to  himself  the  choice  of  the 
science  he  would  teach.  The  grammarian,  who 
was,  in  reality,  very  learned,  undertook  to  -ex- 
pound the  different  systems  of  Grecian  philoso- 
phy ;  he  was  delighted  with  the  attention  of  his 
two  young  pupils,  their  docile  silence,  and  the 
praises  they  lavished  on  his  erudition  and  his 
mode  of  teaching;  but  he  did  not  remark  that, 
while  he  was  speaking,  a  word,  a  phrase  appli- 
cable to  their  situation  and  feelings,  plunged 
them  into  a  delicious  distraction ;  the  exchange 
of  a  look  made  them  feel  that  their  minds  were 
wandering  to  the  same  point;  and  this  reverie 
in  the  presence  of  each  other  was  more  expres* 
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rive  than  language,  it  was  unconstrained,  it  em* 
braced  all  their  future  life,  all  their  wishes,  all 
their  hopes,  subjects  to  which  they  discreetly  for- 
bade themselves  the  approach  in  conversation. 

Meanwhile  Diodes  arrived  at  Noviliacum 
from  Soissons,  with  a  safecondnct  for  Felix 
Florentius  and  his  suite:  he  also  brought  let* 
ten  from  Julius  Severus  to  Felix,  Sylvia  Nu- 
jmantia,  and  his  daughter*  Severus  expressed 
with  elegance,  rather  than  with  feelings  his  gra- 
titude for  what  the  hosts  of  Noviliacum  had 
done  for  his  daughter,  the  protection  they  had 
afforded  her,  and  the  hospitality  they  had  shewn 
to  the  other  fugitives  from  his  estates.  He  ap- 
peared neither  downcast  by  the  inroads  on  his 
territories,  nor  cheered  by  the  hopes  of  better 
times.  His  letters  were  faultless,  but  they  gave 
no  information  respecting  himself;  He  merely 
made  known  his  intention  of  relieving  Sylvia 
from  the  burden  with  which  she  had  so  gene- 
rously encumbered  herself  and  of  sending  for 
his  daughter  to  Soissons  as  soon  as  he  could 
ensure  her  a  safe  and  convenient  journey.  He 
added  that,  in  his  opinion,  females  should  prefer 
a  residence  in  the  rear  of  the  conquering  army, 
to  that  of  a  country  on  the  point  of  invasion* 
Should  the  inhabitants  of  Noviliacum  be  of  the 
same  opinion,  he  promised  to  obtain  for  them£ 
m  3 
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in  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  under  the 
protection  of  Clovis,  a  suitable  dwelling,  where 
they  might  await  the  events  of  future  days. 

Felix  clearly  perceived  that  Severus  wished 
Sylvia  to  accompany  Julia  to  Soissons;  bat 
neither  Julia,  his  mother,  nor  himself  thought 
it  necessary  to  take  this  hint*  The  calmness  of 
Severus  led  to  the  belief  that  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  regard  to  the  intentions  of  Clovis 
towards  himself,  and  that  he  expected  to  recover 
as  a  courtier,  or  perhaps,  as  the  father-in-law  of 
the  king  of  the  Franks,  what  he  had  lost  by  the 
sacking  of  Chartres.  Julia  and  Felix  agreed  in 
this  opinion,  and  both  felt  that  this  conviction 
should  hasten  his  departure. 

The  letters  of  licence  and  instruction  from  the 
different  towns,  in  whose  name  Felix  was  to 
treat,  arrived  nearly  at  the  same  time;  even 
those  of  Numerianus,  the  count  of  Orleans, 
were  not  long  delayed ;  •  he  had  sense  enough  to 
obey  the  word  of  command  when  it  proceeded 
from  the  bishop  of  Tours.  Felix  Florentius 
was  to  present  himself  before  Clovis  as  accre- 
dited only  by  the  cities  situate  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Loire,  namely,  Orleans,  Chartres, 
Mans,  and  Angers ;  those  to  the  south  of  the 
Loire,  Tours,  Poitiers,  Bourges,  and  Limoges, 
were  obliged  to  keep  up  appearances  with 
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Alaric  the  Second,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  whose 
protection  they  had  before  accepted :  Felix  was, 
however,  to  ofler  in  their  name  the  same  condi- 
tions at  the  moment  when  the  Franks  should  be 
preparing  to  cross  the  Loire.  These  cities  bound 
themselves  to  pay  the  kings  of  the  Franks  the 
same  tribute  they  had  formerly  paid  to  the 
Cessars,  to  obey  their  commands  and  to  acknow- 
ledge them  as  sovereigns,  with  a  stipulation  that 
private  property  should  be  respected,  the  booty 
already  carried  off  by  the  Franks  returned,  and 
the  laws  and  municipal  magistracy  preserved. 

Felix  departed  on  the  5th  of  the  calends  of 
October  (27th  of  September)  with  a  numerous 
suite,  a  litter,  some  waggons,  a  few  spare  horses, 
and  a  brilliant  equipage,  the  whole  under  the 
direction  of  Diocles.  He  had  been  told  that 
the  retinue  of  an  ambassador  would  raise  his 
dignity  in  the  eyes  of  a  barbarous  nation; 
whereas  such  a  display  was  certainly  rather 
calculated  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  Franks. 
But  pride  ever  finds  an  advocate  in  the  heart  of 
man,  and  the  wealthy  never  want  plausible  rea- 
sons to  convince  themselves  that  their  luxury 
proceeds  from  their  philanthropy. 

Felix  took  the  road  to  Chartres;  the  Frank, 
Cloderic,  with  his  band  of  Bipuarians,  had 
evacuated  the  city,  and  it  was  asserted  that 
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Gkms  had  severely  reprimanded  him  for  vio- 
lating an  armistice  concluded  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  nation.  Cloderic,  however,  had  plun- 
dered the  churches  as  well  as  the  private  houses 
of  all  their  valuable  ornaments  and  furniture^ 
and  had  carried  off  large  troops  of  captives,  who 
were  sold  as  slaves  at  Paris. 

Several  of  the  fugitives  had  already  returned 
to  Chartres;  they  examined  their  deserted  dwelt 
ings,  the  doors  and  windows  of  which  had  all 
been  forced;  they  sought  the  valuables,  the  pro* 
visions,  the  magazines,  which  they  fancied  would 
have  been  preserved  from  pillage,  as  they  had 
secreted  or  buried  them  in  the  walls  or  under 
the  floors.  The  insatiable  rapacity  of  the  Frank 
had,  in  most  cases,  rendered  their  precautions 
unavailing ;  he  had  in  one  hour  discovered  the 
secret  hoard  which  the  owner  imagined  would 
for  years  have  escaped  the  most  diligent  search* 
In  many  churches  and  houses  were  still  seen  the 
extended  corses  of  aged  men,  infant  children, 
and  infirm  persons,  who  had  not  been  able  to 
escape,  and  whom  the  ferocious  soldier  had 
murdered  in  cool  blood,  because  he  could  expect 
no  ransom  from  their  friends,  nor  any  gain  by 
sending  them  to  the  slave  mart.  On  all  sides 
were  seen  the  marks  of  gore  and  smoke  left  by 
the  soldiers ;  and  the  spectator  could  not  fail  to 
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be  astonished  that  so  small  a  body  of  men  had 
been  able  to  commit  such  a  general  devastation. 
Felix  hurried  through  the  town,  which  excited 
no  other  feeling  in  him  than  that  of  grief. 

It  was  at  Paris  that  Felix  met,  for  the  first 
time,  a  body  of  Frank  soldiers.  An  enormous 
tower,  built  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river, 
defended  the  wooden  bridge  by  which  he  was  to 
enter  ,  into  the  island,  at  that  time  comprising 
.the  whole  town.  In  front  of  that  tower  the 
Franks  were  standing  on  guard:  they  were 
easily  distinguished  from  the  other  inhabitants 
by  their  blue  eyes  and  cropt  flaxen  hair,  the 
loftiness  of  their  stature,  and  the  carelessness  of 
their  lodes,  which  seemed  to  announce  that 
nothing  was  worthy  of  their  curiosity,  and 
marked  ,  the  torpidity  of  their  souls,  except  when 
war  awakened  their  energy,  or  their  eyes  were 
sparkling  in  revels  and  carousals.  They  spoke 
to  each  other  in  a  loud  voice,  and  their  rough, 
barbarous  language,  a  dialect  of  the  Teutonic, 
sounded  harshly  in  the  ears  of  a  Roman :  several 
of  them  were  playing  with  their  battle-axes,  a 
weapon  most  formidable  in  battle,  whether  they 
fought  with  it  hand  to  hand,  or  hurled  it  to  a 
distance  with  never-failing  precision. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Paris,  although 
not  yet  accustomed  to  their  new  servitude,  had 
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often  felt  the  dreadful  eflfects  of  the  fury  of  their 
files,  without  being  able  to  discover  its  cause : 
they,  therefore^  endeavoured  to  escape  observa- 
tion, and  neither  to  see  nor  be  seen :  they  spoke 
in  a  low  tone,  never  stopt  in  the  streets,  never 
directed  their  eyes  to  a  Frank ;  they  even  avoid- 
ed meeting  each  other,  or  asking  questions  which 
would  have  called  forth  none  but  answers  of 
sorrow.   Civil  life,  however,  seemed  to  have 
resumed  its  usual  course;  the  tihops  were  open, 
the  artificers  were  at  work,  yet  they  were  ever 
on  the  watch;  the  instant  any  unusual  noise  was 
beard,  each  hastened  to  barricade  his  house*  and 
no  townsman  was  ever  seen  to  run  to  the  aid 
of  a  neighbour  who  implored  his  Assistance. 
•    Soi^sons,  die  end  of  Felix's  journey,  wheife 
lie  arrived  on  the  third  day,  had  for  six  yeaife 
been  under  the  rule  of  the  Franks,  its  inhabi- 
tants were,  consequently,  more  resigned  to  their 
/ate  than  those  of  Paris;  the  police,  moreover, 
was  better  regulated  by  the  victorious  army, 
justice  was  more  easily  obtained  in  cases  of  op» 
pression,  and  wrongs  were  more  surely  redressed. 
Commerce  was  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  the 
king,  his  chief  officers,  those  who  had  enriched 
themselves  by  the  plunder  of  the  provinces,  and 
«11  who  wished  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  new 
monarch;  the  merchants  were  content,  the 
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streets  were  filled  with  litters,  horses,  and  ser- 
vants; and  though  in  many  palaces  the  marks' of 
recent  devastation  might  still  be  observed,  other 
inhabitants  had  taken  the  place  of  those  whom 
war  had  cat  off,  and  a  new  luxury  had  succeeded 
to  that  of  the  ruined  families  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  bouses. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  palace  of  Count 
Syagrius,  then  the  residence  of  Clovis,  was  the 
habitation  assigned  by  the  king  to  Julius  Se~ 
verus ;  there  it  was  that  Felix  was  expected,  and 
there  he  alighted.  The  original  owners  had 
been  murdered  or  compelled  to  fly;  no  one  cared 
for  their  fate*  and  yet  he  who  but  lately  had  seen 
the  Franks  plunder  his  palace,  accepted,  without 
scruple,  of  those  same  Franks,  another  palace 
and  other  furniture  not  less  splendid,  which 
these  conquerors  disposed  of  according  to  what 
they  called  the  right  of  conquest. 

Julius  Severus  received  Felix  with  attic 
gracefulness,  with  all  the  politeness  of  an  ex* 
perienced  courtier;  his  expressions  were  full  of 
gratitude*  his  manners  shewed  the  pleasure  he 
felt  in  receiving  so  illustrious  a  guest,  the  son  of 
his  dear  friend  and  his  benefactor.  His  con* 
versatkm  was  rendered  singularly  agreeable  by 
an  elegance  of  language,  a  delicacy  and  precision 
in  all  his  expressions,  an  art  of  penetrating  the 
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thoughts  and  feelings  of  those  he  addressed,  and 
conforming  to  them  by  anticipation;  to  this  he 
added  a  perfect  knowledge  of  mankind,  which 
enriched  his  remarks  with  novelty  and  truth* 
His  features  were  noble,  his  countenance  open ; 
his  hair,  and  his  beard,  which,  contrary  to  the 
usual  custom,  he  wore  long,  were  whiter  though 
he  was  not  advanced  in  years.  He  wore  the 
toga,  and  looking  on  him  one  might  have  fan* 
cied  he  was  an  ancient  Roman  senator  descend* 
ing  from  the  CapitoL 

Nevertheless  the  frankness  which  appeared  im- 
printed on  his  countenance  and  the  seeming 
carelessness  of  his  conversation,  did  not  lead  him 
to  commit  himself  by  using  expressions  he  had 
not  previously  considered  and  duly  weighed ;  in 
his  politeness  there  was  no  more  than  the  sur- 
face of  cordiality,  and,  his  eloquence  was  never 
animated  by  sincerity*  At  a  first  interview  hi* 
object  was  to  please,  to  flatter,  and,  if  possible 
to  obtain  some  power  over  the  person  he  ad- 
dressed ;  this  ascendancy  when  mice  gained,  he 
preserved  with  most  men  for  ever;  but  those 
who  possessed  real  frankness  and  honesty,  were 
not  long  before  they  began  to  suspect  they  should 
never  penetrate  to  the  real  man  through  the 
cloak  of  the  courtier. 

Julius  Severus,  after  reading  his  daughter's 
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letter*,  of  whith  Felix  was  the  bearer,  desired 
him  to  detail  all  he  had  heard  of  the  flight  from 
Chartres,  and  aU  he  had  himself  done  at  the 
pass  of  the  Loire.  He  interrupted  him  to  ex* 
press  his  gratitude  and  his  admiration  of  what 
he  called  the  heroism  of  Felix;  then  again  he 
questioned  him*  He  afterwards  entered  into 
the  most  minute  circumstances  respecting  the 
two  conferences  of  Felix  with  Numerianus  and 
Yohisiaaus*-  tie  listened  With  such  fixed  atten- 
tion, he  knew  so  well  the  character  and  dived  so 
deeply  into  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  when  he 
spoke  of  his  own  plans,  of  the  negotiations  he 
had  commenced,  and  the  correspondence  he  had 
kept  up,  it  was  with  such  an  unstudied  appear* 
ance  of  openness,  that  Felix,  charmed  by  the 
contemplation  of  an  understanding  so  elegant* 
and  refined)  thought  he  had  learnt  much  from 
him;  nor  until  he  had  brought  to  his  recollec- 
tion all  that  had  passed,  did  he  perceive  that 
Juliutf  Severus  had,  in  fact,  told  him  no  more 
than  he  already  knew*  What  had  appeared 
to  him  so  novel,  consisted  not  in  facts,  but  rather 
in  philosophy  applied  to  politics.  Severus  had 
the  talent  of  generalizing  his  ideas  and  ascending 
from  facts  to  principles,  in  order  afterwards  to 
descend  from  principles  to  individuals;  he  pre* 
Bented  constant  exercise  to  the  mind,  a  sue- 
vol*  i«  K 
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cession  of  ideas  w  rifib^  ever  iggtfuMsj  tot 
he  revealed  nothing  respecting  present  tiwm* 
stances  the  knowtajge  of  which  be  kept  to  bjm- 
self  alone. 

It  was  agreed,  that  an  tb?  fqljowiog  d*y,  Jw* 
lias  Severus  should  introduce  Feli*  to  Clovi% 
and  explain  tp  him  the  tferp  of  the  Qsfiic  ati&, 
Felix  had  capicaa  orders  to  commnnicpte  wkfc 
the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  should  he  be  at  Soi** 
sous,  and  to  act  only  in  conceit  with  hup.  From 
the  representation  given  to  him  of  the  religion 
of  Severn*!  he  expected  the  latter  would  have 
wished  to  prevent  his  seeing  the  prelate;  he  was 
agreeably  surprised  when  the  senator  offered  to 
conduct  him  to  the  palace  of  St.  Bemy ;  when 
he  appeared  to  converse  confidentially  with  the 
archbishop,  as  though  they  agreed  in  their  plans. 
We  ask  permission  of  our  readers  to  be  absent 
from  the  conference  of  thaw  grate  personages, 
where  nothing  was  treated  of  but  state  «fiafo» 
which,  in  these  d»y%  would  be  totally  unin- 
teresting.. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


THB  KING  OF  THE  FRANKS. 


«  We  fake  leave  of  thee,  O  king ;  bttt  since  thou  wilt  net 
*  fetftor*  to  lay  nephew  the  towns  that  belong  to  Urn,  *e 
«  vata  thee  that  the  ase  winch  struck  eff  the  heads  of  thy 
"  brothers,  it  not  yet  destroyed,  and  more  easily  stiU  shall  it 
«  cause  thine  to  ftU."— Gregory  of  2tot,  tt*.  tu.  cap.  14. 
p.  298. 


THE  day  before  the  calends  of  October,  Felix 
Was  conducted  with  great  ceremony  to  the  au- 
dience of  Clovi*.  The  palate  inhabited  by  the 
king  of  the  Frank*  possessed  all  the  elegance 
and  migesty  of  Reman  architecture  in  Ita  best 
age;  but  the  luxury  fend  refinement  of  the  an- 
cient matters  of  the  World  formed  a  strange  <son- 
trast  with  the  rude  disorder  of  the  new  conque- 
rors* Conches  covered  with  Persian  carpets, 
tinged  with  the  richest  Colours,  were  placed 
around  the  apartments  instead  of  chairs;  bat 
as  these  were  not  sufficient  for  the  soldiers  who 
kept  guard  in  the  anti-chamber,  bundles:  of 
n2 
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straw '  were  strewed  about  the  floor,  on  which 
several  soldiers  were  carelessly  sitting  or  lying, 
while  the  greatest  personages  of  the  state  were 
crossing  the  hall  to  approach  the  throne.  The 
ceilings  were  adorned  with  magnificent  frescoes, 
painted  by  the  best  masters;  but,  as  if  to  com- 
pete with  them  in  skill,  the  Franks  had  drawn 
on  the  walls  with  charcoal  the  figure  of  Hee- 
mansuL  Curtains  of  the  finest  texture,  decorat- 
ing the  windows,  served  to  temper  the  glare,  of 
day;  but  one  of  these  haying  been  torn  down, 
a  soldier's  mantle  supplied  its  place.  In  the 
hall  of  the  throne*  where  Clovis  was  expected, 
the  spectator  might  have  fancied  he  saw  a  depu- 
tation from  the  senate  of  Rome*  so  great  was  the 
number  of  Gallic  lords,  wearing  the  toga,  who 
assumed  the  titles  of  senator,  patrician,  and 
count;  for  since  the  reign  of  Constantine,  this 
last  title  was  given  to  the  governors  of  cities  and 
their  dependencies  in  the  Roman  empire.  The 
patricians  of  the  enslaved  empire  came  to  bow 
before  the  king  of  the  Franks,  but  while  waiting 
for  his  entrance*  they  endeavoured  to  raise  their 
dignity  by  an  affected  tone  of  loftiness  towards 
their  inferiors,  and  by  the  strict  etiquette  with 
which  they  measured  out  their  mutual  compli- 
ments. 

Numerous  prelates,  the  archbishop  of  Rheijns, 
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the  bishop  of  Scrissons,  and  the  abbots  of  several 
monasteries,  were  to  bit  seen  in  the  crowd.  Each 
was  accompanied  by  a  retinue  of  priests;  each 
sought  to  insure  respect  by  displaying  the  pomp 
of  Us  pontifical  vestments  in  this  pagan  court, 
where  several  priests  of  the  Fttuiks,  worshippers 
of  the  gods  of  Germany,  were  mingled  with  them; 

In  the  peaceful  throng  of  courtiers  were  see* 
many  Franks  clothed  in  armour.  Some  raised 
to  dignity  or  enriched  by  plunder,  exhibited  hi 
their  dress  (he  gold  and  silks  they  had  won  by 
the  sword ;  other*  wore  mantles  of  the  coarsest 
texture,  or  the  unshorn  skins  of  sheep.  Bat, 
though  their  rank  and  their  dress  might  differ, 
the  fierceness  of  their  looks  was  the  same  in  ally 
and  shewed  they  knew  neither  fear  nor  respect. 
They  did  net  enter  into  conversation,  nor  even 
speak  to  etch  other,  unless  they  had  something 
of  importance  to  communicate;  then  their  tone  of 
voice  was  loud  and  Htm.  The  Gauls  addressed 
each  ocher  in  whispers,  as  if  they  were  appre- 
hensive of  disturbing  the  counsels  of  the  prince; 
the  Franks,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  to  think 
of  themselves  atone,  careless  of  annoying  others 
by  their  vociferation,  which  might  even  reach 
the  ears  of  the  king. 

dovis  at  length  made  his  appearance  ;  he 
iras  twenty-six  years  of  age;  his  demeanour 
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was  haughty  and  mqjestic;  his  stature  lolly, 
and  his  features  those  of  the  people  to  whom 
he  belonged;  for,  in  barbarous  races,  the  cha* 
meter  of  physiognomy  is  rather  national  than 
individual;  he  was  distinguished  from  the  other 
Franks  by  his  long  hair9  which  hung  on  his 
shoulders:  this  was  the  distinctive  mark  of  the 
royal  race*  which  Clevis  wore  in  -common  with  a 
great  number  of  chieftains,  all  of  them,  like 
himself  descendants  of  the  great  Meroveus. 
From  these  the  soldiers  had  the  privilege  of 
electing  the  commander  they  chose  to  obey. 
He  who  was  unsuccessful  rarely  escaped  the 
poniard  of  his  more  fortunate  competitor. 

Felix  was  presented  to  Clevis,  and  gra- 
ciously received;  his  letters  of  credence  were 
handed  to  Anrelianus,  the  Latin  confidant  of 
the  king  of  the  Franks,  who  was  employed  in 
his  most  important  affirirs.  Felix  explained, 
in  a  general  manner,  the  nature  of  his  mission, 
avoiding  every  allusion  to  subjects  which  might 
compromise  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  to 
the  south  of  the  Loire  with  the  Visigoths* 

Several  Roman  senators  then  spoke;  they 
expressed  their  joy  at  seeing  the  sway  of  Clovis 
extending  daily  over  the  Gauls,  being  convinced 
that  henceforth  the  illustrious  Clovis  would  con- 
sider himself  not  only  the  king  of  the  Franks, 
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bat  also  their  consul  or  patrician,  and  the  re^ 
preventative  of  ilkiperial  majesty  in  GauL 

St  Remy  spoke  in  his  turn,  reminding  the 
king  that  religion  alone  could'  give  stability  to 
empires;  that  religion  alone  could  unite  Clovis 
to  his  people,  and  place  him  upon  a  throne  far 
more  elevated  than  that  which  he  could  gain 
by  the  battleaxe  of  war.   He  declared  that  the 
God  of  the  Christians  had  called  Clovis  from 
the  forests  of  Toxandria ;  that  he  stretched  forth 
his  arms  to  receive  him ;  that  he  asked  of  him 
only  the  homage  of  his  heart,  and  would  in  re- 
ctum ensure  to  him  victory  over  all  his  enemies ; 
in  this  life  would  shower  on  his  head  the  bless- 
ings of  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  in  the 
life  to  come  would  crown  him  with  eternal  bliss. 

Clovis  encouraged  the  hopes  of  his  Roman 
subjects,  and  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  ex- 
pressions of  respect  made  by  these  great  per- 
sonages: he  appeared  to  be  pleased  with  their 
adulation,  and  to  feel  how  much  more  his  pride 
would  be  gratified  by  their  servile  obedience, 
than  by  the  haughty  independence  of  his  own 
Franks.  The  prophecies  of  St  Remy  appeared 
in  some  measure  the  developement  of  his  own 
schemes  ;  his  reply  to  the  archbishop  was  ex- 
pressive of  deference  and  respect;  and  whether  he 
yielded  to  conviction  or  to  political  prudence,  it 


was  easy  to  discover  lie  already  inclined  toward* 
the  new  religion*  Qovls  spoke  Latin  with 
fluency:  the  Franks  admitted  into  the  council 
were  not  such  perfect  masters  of  the  language^ 
and  therefore  took  no  share  in  the  debate,  al- 
though they  sometimes  interrupted  the  speaker* 
by  sarcastic  observation*  in  their  own  tongue* 
which  were  received  by  their  countrymen  wkk 
loud  bursts  of  laughter. 

At  length  the  Frank  Theodoric  raiaed  hfa 
voice*  "  I  do  not  well  understand  what  these 
"priests  of  the  conquered  mean/9  said  he: 
"  they  come  in  the  name  of  their  God,  and 
"  offer  us  a  Victory  they  cOuld  not  obtain  for 
€t  themselves:  neither  do  I  see  the  drift  of  these 
"  commanders  of  unwalied  cities  and  defenceless 
"  provinces,  who  attempt  to  dictate  conditions 
"  to  us,  though  their  swords  never  drew  blood* 
"  If  they  want  a  consul,  or  a  patrician,  let 
"them  choose  him  among  those  who  wear 
*'  the  toga;  if  they  can,  let  them  elect  one  who 
"  has  not  yet  learnt  to  run  away.    For  our 

part,  when  we  chose  a  king,  it  was  Jiot  to 
*'  make  peace,  it.  was  to  wage  war ;  we  chose  him 
"  to  divide  amoug  us  the  possessions  of  these 
"  people,  for  it  is  fit  the  property  of  cowards 
"should  pass  to  the  brav&  As  for  th*e>  Clovia, 
"  remember,  thy  duty  is  to  lead  us  on  to  battle^ 
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"  not  to  give  pledges  to  our  enemies.  If  thou 
**  preferest  peace  before  war,  begone,  we  shall 
"-not  want  for  chieftains,  the  long-haired  race 
*f  of  kings  is  not  yet  extinct:  bat  forget  not  that 
41  the  battleaxe  of  the  Frank  has  more  than 
"  once  made  the  head  of  him  who  negotiated 
«  with  the  foe  to  roll  in  the  dust." 

This  speech  was  received  with  shouts  of  joy 
by  all  the  Franks  present  at  the  assembly  ; 
they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  noisy  accla- 
mation, but  unsheathing  their  sabres,  clashed 
them  in  the  air,  and  struck  them  against  their 
bucklers,  making  the  din  of  war  resound  through 
the  hall.  The  senators  and  the  priests  crept 
into  corners,  and  terrified,  huddled  together, 
apprehensive  that  the  Franks  might  pass  from 
threats  to  deeds  by  a  sudden  massacre  of  the 
first  Gauls  that  fell  in  their  way. 

When  the  tumult  had  in  some  measure  sub- 
£ded»  Clovis  addressed  the  Franks;  but  as  he 
wished  to  be  understood  by  them  only,  he  spoke 
in  the  Teutonic  tongue :  "  My  noble  Franks," 
said  he,  "  never  have  ye  yet  seen  me  to  flinch  in 
"the  fight,  or  appear  wearied  with  warfare. 
"  Never  have  ye  seen  me  restrain  your  hands 
"  from  plunder,  which  you  shared  among  youiw 
"  selves.  I  have  contented  myself  with  gk>- 
"  riously  bathing  in  the  blood  of  my  enemies, 
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u  and  sprjeading  a  feast  to  the  terowiy  while  ortr 
*  ancestors  looted  down  cm  us,  and  rejoiced  fib 
« the  wllhalla.  Nd  other  reward  do  I  claim  far 
«  myself;  to  yon  I  abandon  all  the  wealth  of 
44  these  slaves.  But  Hermansul  himself  contemtrs 
«c  not  prudence;  we  miist  combat  our  foes  otre 
u  after  the  other*  not  altogether." 

"  Bat  ode  year  has  elapsed  once  you  con- 
"qnered  the  Tongrians;  ktaow  you  whether 

their  allies  of  Thuringia  will  not  come  to 
"  avenge  them?  The  Germans  eye  us  with 
tt  jealousy;  the  Burgundians  and  the  Visigoths 
"  were  established  in  Gaul  before  we,  let  us  take 
"  advantage  of  the  riches  of  these  Romans  to 
"  raise  ourselves  above  our  other  enemies ;  they 
"  themselves  shall  not  hereafter  escape  us.  My 
"  noble  Franks,  leave  to  me  the  cares  of  policy, 
"  I  will  reserve  battles  enough  for  you ;  then 
u  will  you  know  whether  the  sight  of  flowing 
"  gore  gladdens  not  my  heart  as  much  as  your 
"own." 

The  words  of  Clovia  calmed  the  fury  of  the 
Franks,  and  when  he  ceased  to  speak,  he  was 
applauded  with  as  much  clamour  as  Theodoric. 
Among  the '  Romans  who  were  present,  many 
-understood  the  Teutonic  language,  and  could 
therefore  discover  that  even  in  their  presence 
Clovii  had  pledged  himself  to  deceive  them;  but 
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they  had  not  the  courage  to  &ce  their  dangerous 
situation*  They  preferred  the  opinion  that 
Clovis  was  dissembling  with  bis  Franks;  and 
that  he  was  obliged  to  adopt  deceitfbl  measures 
in  order  to  bring  them  to  his  views  \  they  hoped 
the  struggle  between  the  two  nations  would 
finally  decided  by  the  arts  of  intrigue ;  and  in 
these  arts  they  were  as  certain  of  superiority,  as 
in  battle  the  Franks  were  of  victory* 

Clovis  was  anxious  to  dismiss  the  assembly  i 
he  ordered  the  stimtp*cup  to  be  brought  in;  for 
the  Franks  never  quitted  the  palace  of  the  king 
without  taking  refreshment*  A  goblet  was  given 
to  each  lord*  When  the  cup-bearer  offered  one 
to  Theodoric,  the  cautious  Frank  rejected  it. 
Clovis  observing  this,  instantly  took  the  bowl, 
drank  of  it,  and  then  handed  it  to  Theodoric, 
who  now,  without  apprehension,  drank  off  its 
contents.    Not  a  word  passed  between  the  two ; 
but  the  silent  scene  escaped  not  the  eye  of  Felix* 
He  saw  that  the  horrid  art  of  poisoning  was  not 
less  known  in  the  camp  of  the  Franks  than  in 
the  court  of  Constantinople \  but  the  barbarian 
shewed  his  mistrust  in  a  more  open  manner,  and 
the  monarch  appeared  less  offended  at  the  sus- 
picion. 

The  Franks  had  already  retired,  and  the 
Gauls,  whose  motions  were  more  stately,  beg&ft. 
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ip  their  turn,  to  leave  the  hall  of  audience} 
Julius  Severus,  also,  was  on  the  point  of  de- 
parture^ when  Qovis  desired  him  to  remain. 
"  Has  this  ambassador  of  the  Gauls  brought 
"  your  daughter  with  him?9  said  he,  looking  at 
Felix. 

"  Most  noble  sire*  it  was  not  possible  — " 

"  Then  let  her  be  conducted  to  Soissons  as 
**  soon  as  possible*" 

This  order,  heard  by  all  who  remained  in  the 
room,  excited  a  lively  emotion  in  more  than  one 
breast.  Felix  thought  the  fate  of  Julia  was 
feed,  ere  he  had  been  able  to  make  an  attempt 
to  save  her,  and  at  a  time  when  he  could  not 
even  foresee  the  possibility  of  affording  her 
protection*  Severus*  on.  the  other  hand,  saw 
his  schemes  unfolded  to  the  public,  before  they 
were  ripe  for  execution.  St*  Remy  felt  that 
the  jealousy  manifested  by  the  Franks  had  urged 
Clovis  to  reject  the  wife  offered  to  him  by  the 
priests:  this  lady  was  a  Roman,  of  a  family  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  hierarchy,  and  which  owed 
its  honours  to  that  attachment  alone.  The  pre- 
late was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Most  noble  sovereign,"  said  be,  u  in  our 
"  sacred  books  We  read  that  the  king  Ahasuerus 
"  placed,  agents  in  all  the  provinces  of  his  em- 
"  pire,  whose  office  it  was  to  assemble  the  young 
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*  and  beauteous  viigiaB,  and  to  conduct  them t<* 

*  Shushan,  his  capital.  When  decked  with  befit- 
« ting  ornaments  they  were  presented  to  the  king, 
"uad  she  who  hud-  the  good  fortune  to  please 

*  him*  was  declared  queenv  If  your  excellency 

*  would  vouchsafe  to  choose  m  the1  same  manner 

*  among-  die  Roman  daughters,,  our  bishops 

*  would  present  to-  yon  none  but  virgins,  iff 

*  whom  the  beauty  of  the  soul  should  outfitting 
"that  of  the  body." 

"Ie  Ahasueras  one  of  your  prophets*"  said 
€k>v3%  "  of  is  he  one  of  the  saints  of  the  hea-1 
Evenly  host?' 
«  He/'  replied  St.  ftemy,  «  he  wa»  like  your" 
excellency,  a  mighty  king,  who  protected  the' 

*  people  of  the  Lord." 

"  Ahasuerus  was  not  the  commander  of  Franks 
"  they  would  despise  me  were  I  to  mix  an  igno- 

*  ble  blood  with  that  of  Meroveus  *  were  I  to' 
"receive  a»  consort  from  the  priests  of  the 
"  Christian  God,  they  Would  reject  me.  You' 
«  have  just  heard  the  threats  of  Theodoric*" 

-  "  If  your  excellency  fear  to  offend  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Praia  ks;  if  you  refuse  the  pious' 
«  Deuteria*  jiiece  to  the  bishop  of  Meaux,  whose' 
w  personal  charms,  doubtless,  entitle  her  to  a 

*  crown  in  this  world,  as  dd  her  shining  virtues4 
« to  one  in  heaven*  still  may  you,  O  kmgj  find1 

vol.  i*  o 
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"  amofig  th6  Romans  a  spouse  of  noble  blood, 
"  not  allied  to  the  priests  of  the  Lord.  But 

V  forget  not  that  your  empire  can  be  founded 
"  only  on  the  protection  of  the  Most  High,  and 
"  with  regard  to  human  prudence*  only  on  the 
"  confidence  of  your  Gaulish  subjects,  who  fire 
«'  infinitely  more  numerous  than  your  Frank 
<'  soldiers.    Hear  now,  mighty  king,  the  voice 

V  of  truth— that  confidence  you  never  will  gain 
"  if  you  take  a  spouse  from  the  hands  of  bar- 
*'  barian  kings,  all  of  whom  are  either  pagans, 

or  what  is  still  worse,  heretics*  We  hope  the 
«  consort  you  shall  choose  will  be  pleasing  both* 
"  to  your  heart  and  ,to  your,  eyes ;  but  may  she 

V  be  a  Christian— may  she  be  orthodox*  or  soon 
"  will  your  throne  fall  as  we  before  have  seen 
*  the  throne  of  Attala  to  fell !" 

.  "  Priest,"  replied  Clovis,  "  you  speak  only  of 
the  Gauls  that  attend  your'  temples;  but  there 
«  are  many  others  who  have  remained  faithful 
"  to  the  religion  of  Rome,  These  tell  me  that 
'<  the  gods  of  the  Germans  and  those  of  the 
«.«  Capitol  are  the  same,  though  they  bear  diflfer- 
"  ent  names*  They  tell  me  they  have  long  been 
"  oppressed  by  you ;  they  will  applaud  their 
"  liberator,  if  he  permit  them  to  open  their 
*f  temples  once  more:  they  tell  me  they  will  serve 
"him  with  unshaken  fidelity;  nay,  they  will 
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"even  recruit  his  armies;  for  Armorica,  the 
"  only  part  of  Gaul  now  peopled  with  valiant 
"soldiers,  is  almost  wholly  inhabited  by  the 
$t  worshippers  of  the  ancient  gods." 

Severus,  though  present,  took  no  share  in  this 
conversation;  he  fashioned  his  countenance  so 
as  to  appear  inattentive  and  uninterested;  St 
Remy  had  not  the  same  power  over  his  feelings : 
at  various  intervals,  and  particularly  while  the 
king  was  speaking,  he  eyed  Severus  with  a  look 
of  mingled  indignation  and  contempt,  as  though 
he  recognized  his  counsels  in  the  speech  of 
Clovis.  After  a  short  pause  he  exclaimed— 
*'  Remember  this,  at  least,  O  king;  among  the 
"  orthodox  there  is  one  name  more  hateful  than 
"  that  of  idolater ;  more  hateful  even  than  that 
"  of  heretic,  I  mean  that  of  apostate."  Having 
said  these  words,  he  departed  accompanied  by 
his  priests, 

'*  I  see,**  said'  Severus,  with  great  coolness, 
"that  your  excellency,  in  the  study  of  man, 
"  has  learnt  to  take  advantage  of  the  impetuous 
"  temper  of  those  who  approach  you.  Neither 
"  has  the  ferocious  violence  of  Theodoric,  nor 
u  the  overbearing  intolerance  of  St  Remy,  been 
••able  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  6f  your  soul. 
u  But  while  you  moderated  their  fury,  you  duly 
"  appreciated  the  character  both  of  themselves, 
o2 
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*'  and  the  bodies  to  which  they  belong.  A  king 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  king  as  long  as  he  is 
46  governed  by  the  threats  of  an  insolent  sol- 
"  diery;  he  is  still  less  worthy  of  that  title, -when 
"  he  allows  priests  to  rule  his  thoughts  and.  ac- 
"  tions,  and  to  become  his  lawgivers.  When 
"  your  excellency  sees  St  Remy,  you  can  never 
«  forget  what  Ambrosius  was  to  Tbeodoskis." 

"  Clovis  wields  the  sword,"  replied  the  king, 
"  and  in  proper  tune  and  place  he  will  use  it  to 
"  strike  down  those  who  Resist  him.  Neither 
"  Roman  nor  barbarian  *ball  make  me  tremble 
"nor  delay  the  execration  of  my  (designs;  tell 
« that  to  your  Gaul*— but"  he  added,  with  tin 
emotion  that  seemed  the  shuddering  of  terror, 
"  it  is  against  men  I  war,  not  against  the  gods-*- 
"  not  against  the  gods  ;  diem  I  respect,  them  I 
«  fear,,  whether  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  in 
"  the  mouldering  temples  of  Jupiter,  or  in  the 
**  new-built  churches*  Their  dread  power  srov 
«  rounds  us,  binds  us  on  all  sides;  their  priests 
"bring  us  from  on  high  orders  to  which 
«  kings  and  nations  must  bow.  Wherefore  do 
*<  those  priests  wage  war  against  each  other-? 
«  Wherefore  do  they  leave  us  in  doubt?  Let 
*'  me  but  understand  them,  and  my  battle^awe 
«  shall  obey  the  true  sovereign  of  heaven  J  Let 
"  me  but  kpow  in  what  gods  I  am  to  believe^ 
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C(  and  the  blood  they  demand  shall  flow  on  their 
«  altars." 

Severus,  Felix,  and  the  few  other  Romans 
present,  remained  some  moments  in  silence. 
They  fancied  they  could  see  the  internal  strug- 
gles of  his  rude,  untutored  mind,  iq  which  the 
spirit  of  fanaticism  had  not  been  extinguished 
either  by  the  intrigues  of  politics,  by  the  fury 
of  war,  nor  even  by  a  faith  wavering  between 
opposite  creeds.  They  foresaw  with  dread  that 
as  soon  as  Clovis  made  his  election  he  would  be* 
come  a  persecutor ;  and  they  could  not  yet  de- 
termine whether  the  persecution  would  be  di- 
rected against  themselves  or  against  their  ad-  ~ 
versaries.  Severus,  however,  prepared  to  speak, 
wishing,  apparently,  to  give  a  new  impulse  to 
his  vacillating. mind;  but  Clovis,  who  had  for 
some  time  appeared  wrapt  in  meditation,  raised 
his  eyes  on  the  Romans  and  made  a  sign  for 
them  to  withdraw. 


o3 


CHAR  X. 


RESIDENCE  AT  SOISSONS. 


"  Divine  Providence  hath  found  in  you  the  moderator  of 
"  the  age ;  by  choosing  the  good  aide  you.  hare  insured  jus* 
"  tice  to  all.  Your  faith  is  our  victory."-- The  Letter  of  St. 
Avitus,  bishop  of  Vietme,  to  Clevis,  on  his  Conversion.  Aped 
Sirmond.  Condi.  Gallic,  vol.  1.  p.  153. 


"And  win  you  really  send  for  Julia  Severa?" 
said  Felix  to  Severus  as  they  retired. 

"  You  see  I  have  no  choice,"  replied  he; J 
"  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  gain  some  delay. 
"  It  becomes  neither  the  dignity  of  my  daughter 
"  nor  my  own,  that  she  should  be  here  awaiting 
"  the  result  of  such  scenes  as  we  have  just  wit- 
"  nessed.  Indeed  I  cannot  at  the  present  mo- 
"  ment  escort  her  hither,  and  it  would  be  inde- 
"  corous  were  she  to  travel  alone,  or  under  the 
"  protection  of  any  other  man.  I  shall  find  an 
«c  opportunity  of  saying  this  to  Clovis." 

"  The  confidence  with  which  she  has  vouch- 
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f€  safed  to  honour  met  cuxi  youf  frtefakbipi 
"  bolden  me/'  said  Felix,  "  to  speak  of  that} 
"  which*  after  the  conversation  wte  hare  jttst 
«<  heard,  caa  no  longer  remain  a  secret*  In  the 
«  delay  and  excuses  with  which  yon  oppose  the 
"  eager  haste  of  Clovis,  I  perceive  the  noble  pride 
"  of  a  Roman,  and  the  tender  affection  of  a  good 
"  father."  Julias  Sevenis  frowned;  Felix,  how* 
ever,  determined  not  to  take  the  hint,  but  at 
once  to  declare  what  Were  his  feelings  respecting 
the  threatened  fate  of  Julia.  *      •  • 

"  Yes,"  continued  he,  "  as  your  friend,  as 
"  your  guest,  as  a  Roman  senator*  I  will  van* 
"  tore  to  tell:  you  that  the  union  of  one  of  the 
"  most  illustrious  daughters  of  Rome  with 
"  barbarian  will  meet  with  our  most  decided 
"  disapprobation. '  The  laws  which  held  to  shatrte 
€i  such  a  marriage^  though  no  longer  in  force, 
"  are  still  remembered :  the  policy  of  the  Caesars 
"  has  at  times  caused  them  to  be  infringed  by 
"the  marriage  of  their  own  daughters*  but 
"  never  hat  a  senator  followed  their  etample."  * 
"  The  empire,"  replied  Severus,  "  has  fidlen J 
«  the  sovereignty  has  passed  over  to  the  barbae 
'«  rians,  and  in  all  ages  worldly  honours  have 
«  followed  power." 

«  The  Republic  stall  lives  in  the  heart  of  all 
"  Romans ;  we  hope  it  may  once  mote  flourish; 
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"  and  we  should  place  our  glory  in  preserving 
"  customs  wprthy  of  the  toga." 

"  Even  should  the  Republic  flourish  again, 
u  the  daughter  of  Severus  cannot  be  blamed 
"  for  following  the  example  of  the  daughter  of 
"  Theodorius." 

u  The  captive  Placidia  did  indeed  marry 
"  Adolphus ;  may  her  example  be  a  warning  to 
"  every  Roman  woman  templed  to  marry  a  bar- 
*c  barian  king.  The  unfortunate  lady  taw  the 
"  six  children  of  her  husband,  the  issue  of  a 
"  former  marriage,  murdered  in  her  presence; 
*'  confounded  among  a  crowd  of  vulgar  captives, 
"  she  was  compelled  to  march  on  foot  over  a 
"  miry  road  above  twelve  miles,  before  the  horse 
"  of  a  barbarian,  the  assassin  of  her  husband. 
"  Is  not  the  axe  ever  suspended  6ver  the  heads 
<'  of  such  kings  ?  Do  not  the  threats  of  Theo* 
"  done  we  heard  this  very  morning  accord  with 
"  our  experience  ?  In  the  short  course  of  my  life 
"  how  many  kings  of  the  Burgundians,  the  Visi- 
"  goths,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Vandals,  have  I  seen 

massacred  by  their  own  relatives?  Know  we 
<<  not  that  of  all  these  nations  the  Franks  are 
"  the  most  cruel  and  treacherous  ?  Should  we 
"  not  then  tremble  for  the  fate  of  her  who  shall 
"unite  her  hand  with  that  of  one  of  their 
?<  kings?" 
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<{  The  meat  'exalted  situations  are,  indeed* 
"  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers.  The  life  of 
"  the  Caesars  at  Borne  and  at  Constantinople 
"  was  not  exposed  to  peril  less  imminent.  In 
"these  days  even  the  most  ignoble  citizen  is 
u  equally  insecure.  Ask  of  the  fcgkives  from 
"  Chart  res;  ask  of  the  exiled  owners  of  these 
"palaces,  what  has  the  renouncing  of  ambition 
"  availed  them  P 

"  Ambition  aspires  to  an  exalted  rank  ;  but 
"  he  who  seeks  for  true  glory  will  despise  the 
"  power  gained  by  plunder  only." 

u  Conquest  and  plunder  are  names  we  give 
"  in  furn  to  the  same  things,  according  as  we 
"  wish  to  exalt  or  depreciate  the  conqueror.  But 
"  the  long-haired  kings,  descended  from  Mero- 
"  veusf,  are  not  mere  soldiers  of  fortune;  their 

race  is  lis  ilfestrioutf  as  their  achievements  are 
"brilliiint." 

«  Wkh  a  Roman  their  celebrity  began  on  the 
"  day  that  the'  great  Ceastantine  threw  their 
«  ancestors  before  the  vKtd  beasts  in  th$  Circus* 
u  amid  the'  acclamations  -of  the  Assembled  nail* 
w  titude.  Heaven  gtant  their  abominable  race 
**  may  end  as  it  began  I" 

«  No,  no,  with  the  Romans,  titiei*  celebrity 
u  began  by  the  brilliant  achievements  of  Melio- 
u  baudes  and  Arbogastee,  at  the  head  bf  our 
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" own  armies.  With  a  Frank  ft  begins  still 
"  higher,  and  the  songs  of  their  bards  celebrate 
"  the  numberless  victories  they  won  in  the  forests 
**  of  Germany.*' 

u  I  see  not  the  glory  of  an  ancient  origin, 
*'  when  it  presents  to  the  mind  nothing  more 
**  than  the  ravages  and  plunder  of  former  days, 
**  and  a  continued  outrage  on  human  nature/* ' 

"  This  hatred  towards  the  Franks  ill  agrees 
*'  with  the  mission  you  have  undertaken  at  the 
**  court  of  Clovis,  nay,  I  cannot  see  the  teft- 
"  dency  of  this  impassioned  language ; — this 
*(  friendly  advice  you  are  pleased  to  give  me, 
**  on  what,  after  all,  is  improbable,  and  e\eh 

undecided  in  my  own  mind." 

Felix  blushed,  he  felt  he  had  gone  too  for,  and 
hesitating  a  moment,  he  saw  that  instead  of  re- 
treating^ it  was  necessary  hie  should  advance  still 
farther.  "You  are  right,*'  said  he,  "it  was 
"  presumption  in  me  to  give  such  advice,  burft 
««  cannot  be  presumption  to  plead  in  my  owA 
"  cause  for  that  on  which  my  happiness  depends. 
*'  I  love  your  daughter ;  1  feven  solicit  your  con- 
«  sent  to  bur  union,  how  then  can  I  bear  a  rival 
"  in  this  barbarian,  this  enemy  to  my  country, 
«  to  all  I  h  oia  most  dear  ?  * 
-  w  Your  request  honours  my  daughter  and  my 
family"  replied  Severus,  gravely,  *<and  it  is  not 
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"necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  under  any  other 
"  circiimstances,  I  should  have  acceded  to  it 
"joyfully*    But  you  see  the  situation  I  am 
"  placed  in  a  my  estate  lies  on  the  borders  of 
« the  country  invaded  by  the  Franks;  my  house 
*f  has  been  ransacked ;  my  cattle  carried  off,  my 
"  dares  dispersed,  and  my  peasants  driven  away* 
"  Clovis  seems  inclined  to  favour  me ;  to  restore 
€f  my  wealth  and  honours*  now  entirely  under 
"  his  controul.    On  the  other  hand,  he  majf 
"  instantly,  if  he  choose,  complete  my  downfal* 
"  To-day  motives  of  policy  induce  him  to  seek 
"  for  a  consort  among  the  Romans ;  to-morrow, . 
u  perhaps,  he  may  wish  to  unite  himself  to  the 
"  family  of  one  of  those  barbarian  kings,  who*. 
"  share  our  provinces.   The  different  factions . 
"  which  have  arisen  in  his  court,  reckoning  on 
"  the  influence  a  young  wife  would  acquire  over , 
"  a  man  so  passionately  fond  of  women,  are  in-* 
"fhistriously  intriguing  in  order  to  direct  his 
"  choice  according  to  their  own  views.  You 
"  see,  and  the  fact  I  do  not  deny,  one  of  these 
"factions  fixes  on  my  daughter*   You  shall 
"  yourself  judge  whether,  in  such  a  predicament, 
"  it  would  be  prudept  in  me  to  take  upon  myself 
"  the  prevention  of  a  marriage  which  Clovis 
".  must  consider  as  a  great  honour  done  to  my 
family.    Another  in  my  situation  would,  per* 
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w  haps^  have  sent  for  Julia,  without  hesitation, 
« that  die  might  by  her  beaaty  dispute  a  throne, 
<r-  which  will  probably  be  given  to  her  who  £r 
"  most  pleasing  in  the  eye*  of  the  conqueror.  I 
"  tftmk  the  respect  I  owe  to  the  feelings  of  my 
u  daughter  compels  me  to  act  differently.  I  know 
"  she  has  an  antipathy  to  this  union.  At  the 
**  beginning  of  our  conversation,  you  approved 
"of  my  condiict  so  fiir.  Indeed  common  pm- 
'*dence,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  allow  me  to  do 
**  more/* 

;  Felix:  felt  embarrassed,  and  could  not  readily 
reply.  The  arguments  Julius  Severus  had 
brought  forward  were  so  plkusible  that  it  was 
difficult  even  for  a  lover  to  oppose  them*  Yet, 
lit  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  suspected,  that 
Jhlius  Severus  was  much  more  eagerly  inclined 
to  the  alliance  of  hh  daughter  with'  the  king 
than  he  wished  to  appear,  and  that  the  delay  he 
sb  much  boasted  of  proceeded  from  his- having 
as  yet  devised  no  convenient  mode  of  bringing 
her  to  Soissons.  Felix,  however,  contented  him- 
self with  approving  this  delay  as  more  suited  to 
female  dignity,  and  then  quitted  bis  host  with  a 
heart  overwhelmed  by  grief  and  melancholy  I 
forebodings.  I 
On  the  following  days  Felix  had  several  con-  J 

ferences  with  Clovis,  his  secretary  Aurehanus,  | 

i 

i 
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and  St*  Remy*   He  experienced  numerous  <fc£ 
frmlticfi  m  tiie  negotiation  he  had  undertaken* 
Clovis  had  for  some  time  kept  jip  a  secret  cor* 
respoadence  with  Volusianus,  with  Avitas,  the 
bishop  of  Vienna*  and  with  die  prelates  of  the 
central  part  of  Gaol,  who  were  the  most  fteaknis 
champions  of  orthodoxy*  He  had  persuaded  them 
he  -was  on  the  point  of  embracing  their  religion* 
and  thus  insured  their  assistance  in  a  projected 
attack  on  the  king  of  the  Visigoths,  dork,  how* 
ever,  had  not  yet  strength  proportioned  to  the 
vastness  of  his  ambition*    Although  Alatie  the 
Second,  the  youthful  son  of  Eerie,  reigning  at 
Toulouse,  was  not  of  an  age  to  hold  die  reins  of 
government*  the  Visigoth  lords  of  his  council 
were  determined  to  prevent  Clovis  from  extend* 
ing  his  dominions  beyond  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Loire.  Ckms  was  therefore  now  Beeking 
to  gain  time;  to  defer  a  ehatige  of  religion, 
which  might  alienate  the  loyalty  of  the  Franks; 
to  avoid  a  public  treaty  with  the  archbishop  of 
Tours,  which  woald  have  brought  upon  him  the 
rengeance  of  the  Visigoths ;  to  flatter  the  pagans 
of  Gaol,  Whose  secret  hopes  he  cherished  by 
the  means  of  Julius  Sevems ;  in  short  to  dis* 
please  no  one,  promising  every  thing  and  pet* 
farming  nothing. 
Felix  fancied  he  could  penetrate  the  po*fey  of 
you  u  v 
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the  Frank  king,  and  believed  be  had  discovered 
tbe  cause  of  the  apparent  inconsistency  in  his 
behaviour.  Deep  dissimulation  appeared  to  be 
the  leading  feature  in  the  character  of  this  bar- 
barian hero;  nor  was  he  induced  to  give  up  his 
opinion  by  the  frequent  paroxysms .  of  rage  to 
which  Clovis  was  subject  In  the  midst  of  his 
most  violent  bursts  of  fary,  the  king  of  the 
Franks  advanced  steadily  towards  his  aim,  and 
when  Felix  saw  him  in  outward  appearance  so 
entirely  mastered  by  his  passions,  but  in  reality 
so  skilled  in  doing  and  saying  what  best  suited 
his  purpose,  he  frequently  surmised  that  his  rage 
was  intended  to  terrify,  to  deceive  the  spectators 
with  rqgard  to  his  real  designs,  or  to  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  the  crimes  his  policy  demanded,  and 
which  would  have  appeared  too  atrocious  had 
they  been  committed  in  cool  blood. 

That  which  most  astonished  Felix  in  these 
suspected  artifices,  was  their  power  to  deceive 
old  courtiers,  hoary  politicians,  and  prelates 
deeply  versed  in  the  arts  of  intrigue.  The 
fact  was,  he  observed  and  studied  the  man  dis- 
passionately, whereas  the  others  were  blinded 
by  personal  interest,  Remy,VolUsianusJ  Avitus, 
and  the  other  bishops,  thought  of  nothing  but 
the  triumph  of  orthodoxy.  They  judged  all 
political  events  by  the*  importance  they  tbem- 
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selves  attached  to  ecclesiastical  matters;  Instead 
of  suspecting  that  Clovis  masked  his  real  inten- 
tions, they  attributed  his  procrastination  and 
subterfuges  to  the  machinations  of  heretics  and 
idolaters.  Suspicion  of  Julius  Severus,  which 
had  long  rankled  in  the  breasts  of  the  prelates, 
was  now  greatly  augmented,  and  the  letters  of 
Volusianus  to  St  Remy  were  filled  with  fore- 
bodings of  the  dire  consequences  to  be  expected 
from  the  union  of  the  king  of  the  Franks  with 
the  daughter  of  the  infidel  senator  of  Chartres.  - 
Another  negotiation  which  had  commenced 
at  Soissons  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Felik 
Florentius,  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  credit 
of  Jcdius  Severus,  and  equally  to  excite  mistrust 
on  the  part  of  St.  Remy  and  his  colleagues: 
Joel,  deputed  from  Armorica,  had  arrived  with  a 
numerous  suite,  composed  partly  of  savage  Osis- 
nrians,  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall,  the  western- 
extremity  of  the  Armorican  peninsula;  partly 
of  emigrants  from  the  large  island  of  Britain, 
whom  the  conquests  and  devastation*  of  the 
Saxons  had  forced  from  their  native'  land. 
These  two  nations  spoke  the  Same  language, 
professed  the  same  religion,  and  preserved  the 
same  mariners :  and  the  Britons,  who  came  with 
their  families  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Armorica^ 
p2 
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gave  to  that  part  of  Gaol  the  name  of  Britany, 
which  it  still  preserves. 

The  inhabitants  of  Soissons  viewed  with  as- 
tonishment this  half-wild  race  of  men,  strangers 
to  all  the  refinements  of  social  life,  and  addicted 
to  no  intemperance:  they  were  always  armed 
with  long  swords  and  poniards,  which  they 
were  ever  ready  to  use  with  a  skill  seldom  found 
even  in  the  best-trained  soldier*  Their  lofty 
stature,  their  agility,  their  prodigious  strength 
of  body,  their  intrepid  contempt  of  death,  asto*> 
nished  the  Gauls  of  Soissons;  but  at  the  same 
time  flattered  their  pride,  for  these  western  Celts 
were  the  representatives  of  the  race  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  such  in  former  days  were  the  men 
who  peopled  Gaul,  before  long  thraldom  had 
debased  their  character* 

.  Several  of  the  Franks  in  their  revels  had  met 
with  the  Britons  who  followed  Joel;  and  the 
foreign  barbarians  had  often  had  quarrels  with 
those  of  the  country,  which  generally  ended  in 
single  combats.  But  the  superior  skill  and 
bodily  strength  of  the  Armoricans  had  given 
them  the  victory  in  almost  every  one  of  these 
contests.  Among  barbarians  bravery  is,  of  all 
qualities,  the  one  most  respected,  and  these 
different  combats  had  imprinted  on  the  Franks 
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feelings  of  respect  and  affection  for  the  Armo- 
ricans. 

The  negotiations  Julius  Severus  had  formerly 
carried  on  with  the  Armoricans  brought  him 
acquainted  with  all  the  chieftains  of  that  coun- 
try. It  was  to  him  Joel  addressed  himself  on 
his  arrival  at  Soissons,  and  it  was  through  him 
he  communicated  with  Clovis.  Joel  had  come  to 
negotiate  a  confederacy  between  the  Franks  and 
the  Armoricans  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality; 
he  offered  to  Clovis  the  support  of  a  numerous 
and  brave  army;  no  negotiation  could  be  of 
greater  importance  to  the  Frank  king,  and  when 
concluded,  none  contributed  more  to  the  exten- 
sion of  his  power.  Julius  Severus,  to  whom 
Clovis  had  confided  the  business  of  tranquil- 
lizing the  suspicions  of  the  Armoricans,  and  de- 
manding the  necessary  pledges  in  order  to  bring 
the  treaty  to  a  happy  conclusion,  was  become 
the  most  important  person  in  the  court  of  the 
Franks;  and  St.  Remy  began  to  despair  of  the 
conversion  of  a  monarch  whom  he  knew  he 
should  be  obliged  to  obey. 

Clovis  had  seen  Deuteria,  niece  to  the  bishop 
of  Meaux,  and  she  did  not  please  him ;  he  had 
shewn  a  repugnance  for  the  other  Roman  mai- 
dens, who  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the 
priests ;  but  his  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  ab- 
p3 
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•ence  of  Julia  Severn  and  the  unwillingness  of 
her  father  to  bring  her  to  the  court  of  Soiasona, 
He  had  spoken  of  her  at  different  times;  he  had 
desired  to  see  her  portrait,  and  be  appeared  der 
cided  in  bis  preference  of  her  before  all  others. 

Alarm  now  filled  the  minds  of  all  the  ortho- 
dox prelates  of  Gaul.   They  had  far  some  time 
considered  the  conversion  of  Clovis  as  certain, — 
,the  only  event  that  could  render  their  faith 
triumphant   Should  the  king  of  the  Franks 
escape  them,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
idolatry  of  the  Germans,  and  of  some  of  the 
Gauls,  or  the  Arianism  of  the  Visigoths  and 
-the  Burgundians,  would  become  the  only  reign- 
ing religion.   Of  these  two  creeds  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  which  was  most  hated  by  these 
priests*   They  stood  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin, 
when  fortunately  St.  Avitus,  the  archbishop  of 
Vienne,  proposed  to  St.  Remy,  the  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  the  union  of  Ckms  with  Clotilda, 
daughter  to  Chilperic,  and  niece  of  the  Burgun- 
dian  king.   This  last  sovereign,  named  Gonde- 
baud,  had  murdered  the  father  of  the  princess; 
he  had  also  condemned  her  brothers  and  sisters 
to  a  violent  death.  Herself  he'  kept  in  exile  and 
poverty.  But  in  her  banishment,  being  removed 
far  from  the  presence  of  her  uncle,  she  had  been 
educated  by  the  priests  in  Use  orthodox  faith  of 
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her  father ;  and  to  the  hatred  of  Gondebaud'a 
Arian  tenets,  she  added  a  passionate  desire  of 
revenge,  festered  in  her  breast  against  the  op* 
pressor  of  her  family.   The  triumph  of  her 
fiith  and  the  destruction  of  all  infidels  consti- 
tuted her  sole  aim.   Her  implicit  obedience  to 
the  ministers  of  the  altar;  her  ardent  zeal,  her 
enthusiasm,  her  firm  perseverance*  which  mia- 
-fortune  had  not  shaken,  and  which  prosperity 
<xraki  not  seduce,  adapted  her  peculiarly  to  the 
wiews  of  the  pontiffs,  who  wore  so  anxious  for 
-the  conversion  of  Clovis.   It  was  asserted  that 
her  beauty  was  incomparable,  and  that  the 
-youthful  conqueror,  who  had  always  shewn 
-himself  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  lair  sex,  could 
not  resist  her  charms. 

She  was  of  royal  birth,  a  circumstance  of 
considerable  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
flatter  the  pride  of  Clovis^  and  the  prejudices  of 
his  Franks,  who  would  hove  seen  with  disgust 
•  a  descendant  of  Meroveus  united  with  the 
daughter  of  a  subject.  As  Clovis  appeared  to 
have  some  inclination  for  the  daughter  of  Julius 
Severus,  the  prelates,  dreading  that  alliance, 
-were  obliged  to  abandon  the  idea  of  marrying 
the  king  of  the  Franks  to  a  Roman  female; 
•and  they  skilfully  took  advantage  of  his  own 
prejudices  and  those  of  his  soldiers,  to  secure  a 
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Felix  obtained  his  audience  of  leave  on  the  ides 
of  October. 

The  next  day  Felix  departed  for  Noviliacum, 
overwhelmed  with  grief.  In  'all  he  had  under- 
taken for  his  country  he  had  succeeded ;  but  he 
had  failed  in  all  he  had  attempted  for  himself 
or  for  her  who  had  thrown  herself  upon  his 
protection  with  so  much  confidence.  He  shud- 
dered at  the  fate  reserved  for  Julia,  when  they 
should  be  separated  for  ever.  He  shuddered  at 
the  idea  of  an  exaltation  combined  with  such 
dreadful  danger;  at  the  idea  of  Julia's  being 
subjected  to  a  barbarous  husband,  whom  he 
thought  capable  of  the  most  enormous  atroci- 
ties. His  connection  with  her,  it  was  true*  had 
existed  a  few  days  only :  communion  of  feeling 
between  them  had  just  commenced,  but  that 
first  intercourse  portended  for  futurity  the  most 
tender  attachment,  perhaps  the  most  ardent  af- 
fection. Various  occurrences,  by  hurrying  him 
to  a  decision,  had  induced  him,  perhaps  prema- 
turely, to  speak  to  her  of  love,  and  to  her  father 
of  marriage.  He  was  not  even  certain  that 
Julia  felt  more,  than  grateful  confidence  towards 
him ;  he  therefore  anxiously  desired  to  see  her, 
in  order  to  discover  the  true  state  of  her  affec- 
tions.  With  regard  to  his  future  proceedings, 
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he  wished  to  consult  the  feelings  of  Julia,  and 
not  his  own.  If  she  possessed  sufficient  cou- 
rage, if  she  neither  dreaded  the  power  of  a  king, 
nor  the  anger  of  a  lather ;  if  she  felt  for  him 
somewhat  more  than  a  mere  preference,  both 
were  still  free,  both  were  still  the  arbiters  of  their 
own  destiny.  But  though  he  was  prepared  to 
venture  all  in  her  service*  yet  he  was  determined 
to  leave  the  means  to  her  decision. 


CHAR  XI. 


TUB  FEDERATES. 


"  The  federate  Fruit,  admitted  to  live  wider  the  protec- 
"  tion  of  oar  laws,  hath  cultivated  our  fields ;  and  all  the 
"  desert  tracks  near  Amiens,  Beaurais,  Troies,  and  Langres, 
"  hare  once  more  been  clothed  with  yerdnre,  under  the 
a  hands  of  a  barbarian  husbandman." —  The  Panegyric  of 
Constantine  by  Emmemus9  c.  21. 


JULIA  SEVERA  felt  a  regret  for  the  depar- 
ture of  Felix  from  Noviliacum  beyond  what  she 
even  durst  confess  to  hersel£  She  had  no  doubt 
of  his  ardent  zeal  in  the  defence  of  the  interests  of 
his  country,  but  she  well  knew  that  in  the  pre- 
sent unhappy  state  of  Gaul*  when  not  a  hope  of 
safety  or  of  glory  remained  to  the  Romans,  and 
when  no  choice  was  left  them  but  of  the  humi- 
liation they  would  submit  to;  a  patriot  might 
serve  his  country  with  fidelity,  but  not  with  en- 
thusiasm :  in  such  times  the  good  citizen  fulfilled 
his  duty  when  he  was  compelled  to  appear  on 
the  theatre  of  politics,  but  did  not  seek  for  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  himself  forward* 
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Should  Felix  Florentius,  by  treating  with 
Oovis,  succeed  in  rescuing  the  defenceless  cities 
of  Gaul  from  the  pillage  and  slaughter  of  a 
barbarous  army,  he  would  certainly  perform 
an  important  service  to  his  countrymen:  that 
negotiation,  however,  was  necessarily  very  un- 
pleasant to  his  feelings;  and  as  no  other  lord 
was  likely  to  undertake  a  mission  in  which  the 
labour  would  be  requited  by  no  profit,  his  offer 
had  been  accepted  with  proportionate  eagerness 
by  Volusianus.  Julia,  therefore,  felt  some  pride, 
and  still  more  gratitude,  in  the  thought  that  it 
was  for  her  and  her  alone  Felix  had  ventured 
to  face  the  insolent  arrogance  of  the  barbarian 
king,  and  to  wrestle  with  him  in  the  arts  of  po- 
litical intrigue;  that  it  was  for  her  he  had  quit- 
ted Noviliacum,  and  that  after  having,  at  the 
pass  of  the  Loire,  saved  her  from  death,  or  what 
was  still  more  dreadful,  from  captivity,  he  had 
volunteered  his  services  as  the  saviour  of  her 
fortune  and  the  protector  of  her  father.  In  him 
she  placed  her  hope,  her  trust,  for  the  comple- 
tion of  her  wishes.  She  was  certain  Felix,  who 
iad  prevented  her  becoming  the  captive  of  the 
barbarian,  would  never  suffer  her  to  become  his 
wife. 

Felix  had  sent  letters  to  his  mother  by  the 
different  couriers  despatched  to  the  cities  which 
vol.  i.  #  2 
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he  represented  at  Soissons.  He  had  given  her  an 
account  of  his  reception  by  Severus,  and  his 
presentation  to  Clovis;-  but  did  not  think  him- 
self authorised  to  mention  Julia's  impending 
fate.  The  secret  belonged  to  her  alone;  and  he 
felt  no  inclination  to  divulge  it.  According  to 
the  manners  of  the  ancients,  it  would  not  have 
been  decorous  in  Felix  to  write  to  Julia;  he 
consequently  bad  no  means  of  clearing  up  the 
uncertainty  in  which  her  destiny  had  so  long 
been  enveloped. 

Julia,  it  is  true,  read  the  letters  Felix  ad- 
dressed to  his  mother;  she  studied  them  in 
order  to  discover  what  might  lie  concealed  un- 
der his  expressions.  She  remarked  in  them  a 
character  of  melancholy  depression,  that  ill  ac- 
corded with  the  success  which  crowned  his  ne- 
gotiation. This  melancholy  sometimes  excited 
sorrowful  forebodings :  could  she,  however,  at- 
tribute it  to  any  other  cause  than  his  absence 
from  her?  Surely  not,  for  when  she  consulted 
her  own  heart,  she  felt  conscious  that  had  she 
written  to  him,  although  animated  by  the  hopes 
of  youth,  a  spirit  of  melancholy  would  have 
pervaded  her  letters. 

Sylvia  had  never  spoken  to  Julia  of  the  pro- 
jects she  had  formed  for  Felix;  never  would  she 
wound  the  delicacy  of  her  feelings  by  hazarding 
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wen  an  allusion  to  the  subject.  Her  affection 
for  her,  however,  appeared  daily  to  increase; 
she  seemed  to  demand  in  return,  not  the  com- 
mon friendship  that  binds  the  guest  to  his  host* 
but  that  tender  confidence,  that  filial  affection, 
which  can  exist  only  between  the  wife  and  the 
mother  of  a  beloved  son.  Sylvia  sought  in  her 
youthful  friend  those  qualities  to  which  she 
trusted  for  the  future  happiness  of  her  child. 
Perhaps  had  she  thought  of  herself  alone,  she 
would  not  have  wished  for  the  society  of  a  per- 
son endowed  with  an  imagination  so  brilliant, 
feelings  so  delicate,  and  a  vivacity  so  playful. 
Mature  age  delights  in  repose,  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  youth  are  often  irksome  at  this  period  of 
life ;  but  Sylvia  fancied  she  saw  the  approach  of 
the  moment  when  the  imagination'  of  her  adopted 
daughter  would  gently  transport  into  the  re* 
gions  of  poesy  the  heart  of  her  son,  disgusted 
with  the  world;  when  her  bosom  would  receive 
as  a  sacred  deposit,  all  the  silent  sufferings  of 
Felix;  and  when  her  sprightly  gaiety  would  dis- 
sipate the  clouds  that  hung  over  his  soul. 

On  the  other  hand,  Julia,  who  had  long  since 
been  bereft  of  her  mother,  and  who  had  never  ex- 
perienced the  delights  of  filial  love  mingled  with 
so  much  respect,  yielded  to  her  feelings  with  en- 
thusiasm ;  she  sought  in  Sylvia  all  the  features 
fi2 
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which  resembled  Felix:  in  the  mother  she  was 
delighted  with  what  she  durst  not  confess  to 
herself  she  adored  in  the  son.  Notwithstanding 
the  difference  in  age  and  sex,  she  fancied  she 
could  discover  the  same  physiognomy  in  both  z 
in  both  were  found  the  same  dignity  united  with 
mildness,  the  same  fire  in  the  eye,  the  same  smile 
playing  on  the  lips,  and  more  than  all  did  she 
admire  the  similarity  in  the  inflection  of  their 
voices ;  the  familiar,  expressions  she  had  heard 
from  the  mouth  of  Felix,  and  Felix  alone,  would 
at  times,  when  uttered  by  his  mother,  cause  her 
heart  to  thrill  with  joy. 

She  sometimes  spoke  to  Sylvia  about  Felix, 
although  with  much  timidity;  but  Sylvia  felt 
such  pleasure  in  talking  of  her  son,  he  was  so 
entirely  the  pride  of  her  old  age^  the  consola- 
tion of  her  heart,  that  little  artifice  was  required 
to  turn  the  conversation  on  her  favourite  sub- 
ject. Julia,  therefore,  soon  learnt  all  she  wished 
to  know,  but  durst  not  ask,  touching  his  earliest 
education,  the  habits  of  his  infancy,  the  inclina- 
tions of  his  youth,  or  the  first  sparks  of  senti- 
ment which  shone  forth  in  his  mind. 

With  these  two  friends  at  Noviliacum,  time 
glided  gently  by.  They  found  daily  new  re- 
sources in  each  other's  mind ;  and  the  character 
of  both,  as  it  developed  itself,  appeared  in  a 
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more  favourable  light*  The  two  old  tutors  of 
Felix,  Martin  and  Eudoxus,  who  shared  their 
solitude,  did  not  gain  so  much  by  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance.  They  never  shewed  their 
real  character  without  exciting  a  feeling  of  dis- 
gust; but  their  minds  were  cultivated,  and  com- 
municated a  sort  of  spring  to  conversation* 

Both  were  very  learned;  both  were  very 
convenient  for  consultation  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects; when  their  self-love  was  flattered  and 
they  were  allowed  to  take  their  own  course, 
without  contradiction  or  restraint,  some  advan- 
tage might  be  derived  from  their  conversation. 
Sylvia,  who  justly  appreciated  the  character  of 
these  two  persons,  took  care  to  keep  them  at  a 
proper  distance,  although  she  treated  them  as  a 
part  of  her  family.   She  made  use  of  Eudoxus 
as  an  excellent  dictionary,  as  a  learned  but  te- 
dious book,  which  she  was  glad  to  have  the 
power  of  opening  when  she  chose,  but  which 
also  it  was  highly  necessary  to  know  when  to 
shut,  for  his  awkward  pedantry  was  rather  irri- 
tating than  irksome  to  her  feelings.  Martin,  who 
was  much  less  eager  to  make  a  display  of  his 
learning,  and  who,  perhaps,  was  rather  less  vain, 
but.  more  haughty  and  arrogant,  did  not,  like 
Eudoxus,  grate  the  feelings  of  those  he  wished 
to  flatter,  but  only  of  those  he  wished  to  -dis- 
8* 
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please,  and  unfortunately  this  very  frequently 
occurred. 

Martin  alone  remained  insensible  to  the  fasci- 
nating manners  and  demeanour  of  Julia ;  nay, 
he  seemed  to  have  taken  a  dislike  to  her,  which 
daily  increased  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by 
the  daughter  of  Severus  to  gain  his  good  will. 
In  his  frequent  invectives  against  philosophers, 
those  men  whose  minds  were  corrupted  by  pro- 
fane literature,  against  the  idolaters  and  the  in- 
fidels, he  now  appeared  to  have  more  than  Eu- 
doxus  in  view :  it  might  have  been  imagined 
that  his  aim  was  either  to  mortify  Julia,  or  indi- 
rectly to  wound  her  feelings.  Sylvia  was  asto- 
nished at  this  antipathy,  but  as  she  had  observed 
Julia  in  the  intimacy  of  domestic  life,  and  found 
her  religious  opinions  harmonizing  with  her  own 
more  than  those  of  Martin,  she  put  no  question 
to  the  priest  on  the  subject,  but  contented  her- 
self with  sometimes  interposing  to  repress  the 
acrimony  of  his  zeal. 

Julia  passed  the  finest  part  of  the  autumn  at 
Noviliacum.  Whatever  may  be  the  calamities 
with  which  the  madness  of  man  overwhelms  his 
fellow  creatures,  the  beauties  of  nature  are  ever 
the  same  at  the  same  seasons  of  the  year ;  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  though  but  lately  ravaged 
by  the  barbarians,  were  still  a  most  delightful 
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residence.  The  forests  did  not  appear  less  ma- 
jestic, nor  the  verdure  of  the  meads  less  beau- 
teous, nor  the  tints  of  the  falling  leaves  less 
varied ;  the  streams  were  not  less  pure,  and  the 
clouds  which,  in  the  morning,  fled  before  the  sun, 
or,  in  the  evening,  rolled  along  the  western 
horizon,  were  not  less  brilliant  in  their  golden 
splendour.  ' 

The  flocks  re-crossing  the  Loire  to  return  to 
their  pastures,  whence  they  had  been  driven  so 
precipitately  by  the  shepherds,  at  the  approach 
of  the  Franks,  seemed  cheered  by  the  brilliancy 
of  the  unclouded  sun ;  they  knew  not  the  danger 
to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  nor  that  which 
still  threatened  them ;  they  saw  the  present  mo- 
ment only,  and  gladly  answered  the  call  of  na- 
ture which  invited  them  to  joy.  The  peasants  had 
just  finished  their  vintage,  the  crop  was  abun- 
dant, and  the  must  which  consequently  appeared 
on  their  board  in  greater  profusion  than  usual, 
contributed  to  drown  their  cares,  and  to  cause 
them  for  once  to  participate  in  that  cheerfulness 
which  the  fine  days  of  autumn  never  fail  to  pro- 
duce throughout  the  whole  range  of  animal  life. 

The  two  friends  passed  several  of  these  de- 
lightful days  in  visiting  the  neighbourhood  of 
Noviliacum,  and  the  villages  and  hamlets  com* 
prised  in  the  district  of  Interamnes.  Sylvia  felt 
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pleasure  in  shewing  to  Julia  an  estate  of  which 
she  hoped  one  day  to  see  her  the  mistress.  But 
even  had  not  that  motive  existed,  Sylvia  would 
have  considered  herself  obliged,  by  the  laws  of 
hospitality,  to  shew  any  intelligent  guest,  who 
might  reside  under  her  roo£  the  many  enchant- 
,  ing  landscapes  which  the  banks  of  the  Loire 
presented ;  the  many  races,  different  in  manners 
and  customs,  dwelling  on  the  large  estate  of 
Felix,  and  the  numerous  ruins  in  the  neigh-; 
bourhood,  so  worthy  of  curiosity,  being  the  mo- 
numents of  ancient  civilization  and  religion. 

Nothing  so  much  attracted  the  curiosity  of 
Julia,  as  the  vast  ruins  of  Hesodunum,  situate 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Loire,  two  leagues 
below  Noviliacum.  From  the  castle  terrace  the 
towers  of  Hesodunum  were  seen  sketched  in  thtf 
horizon ;  the  sun  set  behind  the  Vast  buildings,' 
which  then  took  a  darker  tint,  while  the  sky 
and  land  seemed  blazing  in  gold  around.  As  the 
day  fell  they  augmented  to  the  eye,  and  seemed 
to  rise  in  all  the  majesty  of  past  ages,  suck  ad 
they  were  at  the  time  the  Carnuti  and  the 
Turonians  disputed  their  possession;  or  when 
the  Druids,  in  their  subterraneous  caves,  held 
mysterious  councils.  These  remains  of  a  con- 
siderable town,  which  now  could  not  reckon 
one  single  inhabitant;  these  monuments  of  an- 
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cient  events,  of  which  the  memory  was  not  en- 
tirely effaced  in  the  province,  although  they  had 
found  no  place  in  the  general  records  of  Gaul ; 
the  superstitious  terror  which  seemed  to  be 
still  attached  by  the  people  to  the  dwellings  of 
the  sanguinary  gods,  whose  worship  was  long 
since  abandoned,  had  often  been  an  object  of 
Julia's  questions  and  Eudoxus'  learned  disser- 
tations. One  whole  day  was  to  be  passed  in 
visiting  Hesodunum;  but  various  domestic  in- 
cidents had  compelled  them  to  defer  this  long- 
projected  expedition  almost  to  the  time  when 
Sylvia  expected  the  return  of  Felix  Florentius. 

Meanwhile  the  two  friends  visited  the  banks 
of  the  Cher,  as  they  had  done  those  of  the 
Loire.  They  extended  their  excursions  to  the 
camp  of  the  federates,  which  presented  to  them 
a  softened  picture  of  those  hordes  of  barba* 
rians, — those  Franks, — among  whom  Felix,  the 
man  who  of  all  others  interested  them  most 
deeply,  was  now  residing.  The  camp  of  the 
federates  was  originally  formed  for  fifty  veteran 
barbarians,  who  had  been  enriched  and  half 
civilized  in  the  Roman  armies.  Many  had  al- 
ready found  in  the  bosom  of  their  family  that 
death  they  had  so  often  dared  in  battle;  but 
their  wives  and  their  children  had  inherited 
their  property;  their  neighbours  undertook  to 
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cultivate  their  fields  until  the  sons  of  their  an- 
cient comrades  in  arms  should  be  able  to  pro* 
vide  for  the  support  of  their  families,  so  that 
tUe  colony  was  apparently  in  a  flourishing  state. 

It  would  not  have  been  possible  for  females 
to  go  from  Noviliacnm  to  the  camp  of  the  fede- 
rates, and  return  the  same  day,  without  expe- 
riencing considerable  fatigue,  particularly  as  it 
was  their  intention  to  visit  the  banks  of  the 
Cher  in  their  most  romantic  points,  and  to  ex- 
amine minutely  the  small  military  colony  ap- 
pointed for  their  defence.  Sylvia,  therefore, 
ordered  apartments  to  be  prepared  for  their 
reception  in  an  ancient  pleasure-house  or  villa, 
near  the  federate  camp,  which  formerly  was  the 
residence  of  a  person  whose  estate  had  long 
since  been  added  to  that  of  Florentius.  From 
the  name  of  its  ancient  proprietor,  it  was  called 
the  castle  of  Rutilianus.  The  situation  was 
more  wild  but  less  picturesque  than  that  of 
Noviliacnm.  It  was  placed  on  a  rugged  hil- 
lock between  the  Cher  and  a  torrent  which 
Sowed  into  the  river:  two  sides  of  the  walls 
were  built  upon  perpendicular  rocks  washed  by 
the  stream.  Some  steps  hewn  in  the  rock  com- 
municated by  narrow  dark  passages  to  the  small 
harbour  where  the  boats  were  kept.  This  was 
the  shortest  road  to  the  camp  of  the  federates, 
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situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  torrent,  crown- 
ing the  opposite  hillock. 

Bat  few  durst  take  advantage  of  this  commu- 
nication, unless  in  broad  day.  More  than  once 
it  was  said  lights  had  been  seen  about  midnight, 
at  the  openings  which  admitted  air  into  the  sub- 
terraneous passages.    The  barbarian  soldiers, 
who  had  brought  with  them  into  Gaul  their 
northern  superstitions,  unknown  among  the  Ro- 
mans, attributed  these  lights  to  supernatural 
beings.    The  whole  of  the  castle  was  by  them 
suspected  to  be  the  habitation  of  mischievous 
spirits.    Thirty  years  since  the  former  pro- 
prietor, Marcus  Rutilianus,  had  been  slain,  with 
all  his  family,  by  a  party  of  Vandals :  his  soul, 
however,  would  have  remained,  they  said,  at 
peace  in  its  sepulchre,  like  those  of  so  many 
others  that  had  fallen  under  the  sword  of  the 
enemy,  had  not  domestic  treachery  been  the 
cause  of  his  destruction.    His  brother  Paulus, 
according  to  common  report,  aided  by  the  wife 
of  Marcus,  who  loved  him,  and  hoping  at  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  to  inherit  his  estate* 
had  invited  the  Vandals,  who  were  ravaging  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Cher,  to  cross  that  river :. 
he  went  for  them  with  his  brother's  boats;  he 
opened  the  secret  stairs  by  which,  at  midnight, 
he  introduced  them  into  the  castle,  where  the 
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family  were  sleeping,  unconscious  of  danger ;  but 
tbe  Vandals,  profiting  by  tbe  treachery,  yet  de- 
testing the  traitors,  slew  Paulus  and  the  faith- 
less spouse  who  shewed  them  the  pass,  as  well 
as  all  the  rest  of  the  family  of  Rutilianus. 

To  answer  in  some  measure  the  purposes  of 
expiation,  a  small  chapel,  or  oratory,  had  been 
erected  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  Paulus  had 
introduced  the  Vandals  into  tbe  castle.  Its  re- 
ligious services  were  performed  by  the  priests  of 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  who>  on  days  of  great  so- 
lemnity, came  to  celebrate  mass:  thence  they 
could  enter  the  subterraneous  passages  to  ctxpel 
the  demons;  but  they  seldom  visited  the  ora- 
tory, and  it  was  supposed  still  more  rarely  these 
subterraneous  passages. 

On  the  opposite  side  the  front  of  the  castle 
commanded  an  extensive  plain,  bounded  by  an- 
cient forests,  whose  solitary  recesses  and  deep 
shades  excited  feelings  of  a  melancholy  and 
awful  nature;  On  the  arrival  of  Sylvia  and  her 
young  guest,  the  federates  assembled  on  this 
plain  to  honour  their  benefactress  by  a  festival 
accompanied  with  warlike  exercises.  Sylvia 
Numantia  and  the  father  of  Felix  had  erected 
convenient  dwellings  for  the  veterans;  they  had 
jjjiven  them  cattle,  grain,  and  instruments  of  til- 
lage, and  had  insured  to  them  a  comfortable  old 
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age.  The  small  military  colony  in  return  un- 
dertook to  defend  the  pass  of  the  Cher,  and 
thus  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  whole  district 
of  Interamnes.  These  hoary  soldiers  seized) 
therefore*  with  eagerness,  an  opportunity  of 
proving  to  their  mistress  that  they  were  pre* 
pared  to  perform  their  duty* 

Syhia  had  promised  prises  to  all  who  should 
<fatmgnish  themselves  in  these  warlike  sports* 
and  the  plain  in  front  of  the  castle*  on  which  were 
assembled  all  the  federates  and  their  families, 
with  several  shepherds,  hunters*  and  peasants  of 
the  neighbourhood,  was,  from  mid-day  to  sub- 
set, the  theatre  of  successive  mock-combats.  The 
first  to  try  their  strength  were  the  sons  of  the 
veterans,  whom*  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
empire,  the  fathers  were  obliged  to  instruct  in 
the  management  of  arms*  Next  came  the  old 
soldiers  themselves:  although  their  silver  locks 
and  their  sun-burnt  skin*  marked  the  long  hard- 
ships they  had  braved,  and  though  many  of 
them  were  already  bent  by  age,  they  seemed  to 
recover  the  vigour  of  youth  when  they  grasped 
their  ancient  weapons.  The  habitual  precision 
of  their  movements  supplied  the  place  of  wasted 
strength:  they  darted  the  javelin  to  a  greater 
distance,  and  wielded  the  battleaxe  with  greater 
skill  than  their  sons  and  pupils  whom  they  had 
vol- 1*  R 
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instructed;  and  when,  to  end  the  sports,  a  fu- 
rious bull  was  driven  into  the  meadow,  and  pur- 
sued by  maftifis  of  the  strongest  breed,  a  veteran 
awaited  his  approach  without  shrinking,  and 
felled  him  by  a  single  blow. 

The  women,  in  their  turn*  wished  to  display 
their  skill  in  military  exercise.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  amazons,  who  had  followed  the 
camp  with  their  husbands  for  many  years,  who 
were  accustomed  to  share  with  them  all  hard- 
ships and  dangers,  and  who  seemed,  in  truth, 
better  fitted  to  that  wandering  and  perilous 
mode  of  life,  than  to  the  enjoyment  of  domestic 
happiness.  Their  lofty  stature*  their  daring 
step,  their  bold  motions,  their  rough  voice,  and 
the  sharp  features  of  their  face,  might  have  in- 
duced a  belief  they  did  not  belong  to  the  sex 
whose  garments  they  wore.  After  having  shewn 
they  could  handle  the  lance  and  the  buckler,  the 
battleaxe  and  the  falchion  of  their  husbands, 
they  contended  in  the  hurling  of  stones.  The 
first  prize  Was  proposed  for  her  who  should 
strike  a  mark  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
paces:  this  was  the  trial  of  skilL  The  second 
prize  was  to  be  given  to  the  strongest:  a  discus 
of  stone,  weighing  five  and  twenty  pounds,  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  competitors,  and  she 
who  could  heave  it  to  the  greatest  distance  was 
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to  be  crowned.  Radbode,  the  matron  of  the 
castle*  who  was  the  widow  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  soldiers  of  the  little  colony,  won 
both  prizes;  and  the  veterans,  who  applauded 
these  different  trials  of  strength  and  skill,  all 
asserted  that  the  courage  of  Radbode  was  equal 
to  that  of  the  most  valiant  soldier,  and  the 
strength  of  her  arm  equal  to  the  most  robust.  . 

With  the  federates  the  day  ended  by  a  feast 
spread  in  the  hall  of  the  castle  of  Rutilianus. 
Wine  was  not  spared,  and  their  ancient  military 
ballads,  composed  in  the  Teutonic  and  Latin 
languages,  or  in  a  dialect  formed  by  a  mix-* 
ture  of  both,  were  sung  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  evening.  It  was  near  midnight  when 
most  of  them  retired.  Radbode,  however,  in- 
vited a  certain  number  of  the  old  soldiers  to. 
pass  the  night  at  the  castle,  to  supply,  in  case  of 
need,  as  she  pretended,  the  place  of  the  nume- 
rous train  of  domestics  who  usually  attended  on 
Sylvia,  and  who  could  not  be  found  in  this 
castle,  which  was  generally  uninhabited. 
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GOTHIC  SUPERSTITIONS. 


"  In  the  eighth  year  of  hie  episcopal  dignity,  as  one  night 
"  he  lay  asleep,  after  boring  visited  his  diocese  and  the 
"  castles  of  the  church,  St  Tetricus  appeared  to  him  with 
"  a  threatening  countenance :  what  dost  thou  here,  Pap- 
"  polus  ?  said  he  to  him.  Wherefore  dost  thou  pollute 
"  my  seat?  Wherefore  dost  thou  invade  my  church? 
"  Wherefore  post  thou  lead  astray  the  flock  that  was 
"confided  unto  me?  Avaunt!  yield  thy  place  unto 
u  another.  Saying  these  words  he  smote  him  with  violence 
"on  the  breast  with  a  truncheon  he  held  in  his  hand. 
"  Pappolus  awoke,  and  felt  severe  pain  in  that  part  of  his 
"  body ;  in  his  anguish  he  loathed  all  food— the  third  day 
"he  expired, vomiting  streams  of  black  gore." — Gregory  qf 
Tours,  lib.  v.  cop.  v.  p.  236. 


The  two  Roman  ladies  were  surprised  at  the 
strength,  skill,  and  agility  of  Radbode,  and  still 
more  so  at  the  interest  she  seemed  to  excite 
among  the  companions  in  arms  of  her  husband, 
who,  with  much  warmth;  expressed  their  high 
opinion  of  her  valour  and  address.  "  She  is," 
said  Sylvia,  "  such  a  woman  as  we  rarely  meet 
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**  with ;  since  I  have  given  her  a  confidential 
"  situation  in  this  mansion,  I  have  had  several 
"  proofs  of  her  prudence,  her  judgment,  and 
«  her  integrity.  The  senator  Florentius,  who 
€t  was  very  fond  of  her  husband,  had  several 
"  opportunities  of  knowing  her  merit ;  and 
"  when  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  him,  Had- 
"  bode  evinced  feelings  which  I  should  not  have 
"  suspected  she  possessed,  either  from  her  out- 
"  ward  appearance  or  the  life  she  had  led." 

These  words  stimulated  the  curiosity  of  Julia, 
and  as  the  intention  of  their  short  excursion  was 
to  observe  and  examine  this  barbarian  colony, 
living  under  Felix's  protection,  at  a  time 
when  men  of  the  same  origin,  having  the 
same  habits  of  life,  and  speaking  the  same 
tongue,  were  on  the  point  of  becoming  their 
masters,  they  called  Radbode,  and  amused  them* 
selves  with  putting  various  questions  to  her. 

Radbode  and  her  husband  were  born  among 
the  Franks  in  Toxandria;  she  was  now  past  her 
fiftieth  year;  she  had  hardly  reached  her  eigh- 
teenth when  she  accompanied  her  husband  to 
the  army  levied  by  the  Emperor  Majorian,  for 
the  purpose  of  waging  war  in  Africa.  Since 
that  time  she  had  followed  him  to  the  field  for 
twenty  years,  both  in  Italy  and  Gaul :  never  did 
she  quit  his  side,  even  in  the  most  bloody  en- 
r  3 
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gagements;  she  had  braved  death  under  its  most 
hideous  forms— sometimes  exposed  to  the  ene- 
my's sword — sometimes  shot  up  in  military  hos- 
pitals, amid  the  ravages  of  contagious  fever. 
She  had  often  dealt  out  to  the  enemy  that  death 
she  loved  to  face;  for  her  skill  in  handling  the 
sabre  and  the  hattWyp  had  not  been,  confined 
to  the  mere  sport  of  a  mock-fight.    Not  less 
ardent  in  the  battle  than  the  soldier  whose  hard- 
ships and  dangers  she  shared,  she  darted  on  the 
foe  with  irresistible  impetuosity ;  she  dealt  her 
blows  with  fury,  and  she  boasted  of  the  number 
of  Alans,  Visigoths,  and  Germans  she  had  felled 
with  her  battleaxe.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
she  had  slain  the  antagonist  of  her  sinking  hus- 
band; once  she  had  rendered  the  same  service 
to  Fulvius  Florentius;  and  in  gratitude  for  that 
deliverance,  when  Radbode's  husband  was  kill- 
ed, about  twelve  years  since,  Sylvia  placed  her 
in  the  castle  of  Rutilianus,  entrusting  to  her  the 
care  of  that  estate,  and  the  management  of  those 
who  tilled  it. 

After  speaking  to  her  of  her  campaigns  and 
warlike  exploits,  and  bearing  several  interesting 
anecdotes  of  the  different  Roman  and  barbarian 
generals,  who  in  her  time  bad  headed  the  armies 
of  the  empire,  Julia  asked  her  how  she  liked  her 
present  solitary  and  retired  situation. 
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'  **  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  most  muni* 
4Cficent  Sylvia,"  answered  she,  "I  should  be 
€€  happy  could  I  divest  myself  of  fear," 

"Fear,  did  you  say!"  exclaimed  the  two 
ladies  with  astonishment,  "  we  had  believed  that 
"  feeling  unknown  to  you." 

"  Radbode  fears  nought  that  can  die,"  replied 
she,  "  bat  what  avails  courage  against  that  which 
"is  already  dead?" 

"  I  am  still  at  a  loss,"  said  Julia,  "  to  know 
«  how  fear  can  be  inspired  by  that  which  is  dead, 
"  and  has  therefore  ceased  to  act?" 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Radbode,  «  whether  the 
"  Romans  fancy  our  existence  ends  with  death, 
<€  or  that  the  gates  of  the  tomb  can  never  be  un- 
"  folded  to  the  souls  of  the  unfortunate ;  but  I 
"  know  full  well  that  we  Germans  have  often 
"  seen  the  shade  of  the  dead  rise  from  his  se- 

*  pukhre  and  return  to  the  earth  to  call  for  ven- 
"  geance.  Woe  to  him  who  meets  that  spirit, 
"  for  it  is  in  misery,  and  misery  it  wishes  to 

*  produce.  Pity  dies  with  humanity,  and  the 
"  shade  of  the  most  beneficent  among  men  re- 
€<  turns  to  the  world  with  a  desire  of  committing 
«  evil:  its  look  freezes  the  blood;  its  breath 
u  tends  death  to  the  heart;  if  it  speak  to  you  it 
M  is  to  betray;  if  it  advise  you,  it  is  to  destroy." 

"But,"  replied  Sylvia,  "you  who  have  so 
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"  often  slept  on  the  battle-field,  did  you  ever  see 
"  the  spirits  of  the  dead  arise  to  demand  retri* 
.  "  bution  for  the  blood  you  yourself  had  shed  ?  " 
"  No,  they  who  fell  sword  in  hand  in  the 
"  strife  of  battle,  suffer  no  more;  they  complain 
"  not,  neither  have  they  cause;  but  when  trea^ 
"  chery  has  encompassed  them ;  when  they  fall 
"  before  domestic  perfidy,  like  the  wretched 
"  Marcus  Rutilianus — " 

"  Many  years  have  passed  since  Rutilianus 
"  died;  you  never  knew  either  him  or  his  fa- 
"mily;  they  cannot  foster  resentment  against 
"you.  He  who  caused  their  death  perished 
"  with  them.  He  reaped  not  the  fruit  of  his 
"  crime,  neither  did  he  transmit  it  to  his  heirs : 
"  why  then  should  the  tomb  open  for  one  who 
"  has  no  justice  to  demand,  no  secret  to  di-» 
"  vulge?" 

.  "  I  know  not,  but  spirits  are  not  masters  of 
"  their  actions  as  are  the  living ;  they  never  ap- 
"  pear  but  in  the  murk  of  night,  they  are  as  it 
"  were  chained  down  to  one  spot;  they  fear  the 
"  eye  of  the  inquisitive,  and  at  the  approach  of 
"  many  they  retire.  Rutilianus  has,  doubtless, 
"  some  mystery  to  unfold,  for  his  spirit  walks. 
"  Perhaps  as  all  here  are  of  barbarian  origin, 
"  he  awaits  to  address  a  Roman ;  perhaps  this 
"  night  will  he  tell  to  you,  Sylvia,  or  to  you, 
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«c  Julia,  what  he  will  not  divulge  to  Radbode. 
"  'Was  he  not  the  friend  of  Julius  Severus;  and 
"  is  it  not  possible  he  expects  from  him  a  re* 
**  venge  that  has  hitherto  been  refused?" 

There  is  something  so  contagious  in  supersti* 
tkm  that  although  these  northern  terrors  were 
unknown  to  the  two  Roman  ladies,  they  invo- 
luntarily shuddered  at  the  idea  that  the  spirit 
awaited  their  coming. 

"  But,"  said  Sylvia,  «4  you  say  the  spirit  of 
"Rutilianus  haunts  the  castle— have  you  ever 
«  seen  it?' 

"  Often  have  I  seen  as  clearly  as  I  now  see 
"  you,  his  light  mount  and  descend  the  steps  of 
"  the  Cher,  nor  am  I  the  only  one  who  has  seen 
"  it :  in  the  whole  camp  of  the  federates  there  ia 
"  not  perhaps  one  individual  who  has  not  seen 
"  it  as  well  as  myself.  Often  have  I  heard  him 
"in  this  very  apartment." — It  was  the  room 

destined  for  Julia.  "  I  could  not  be  mis^ 

"taken,  for  I  sleep  below  and  the  shepherd 
u  sleeps  above,  and  we  both  heard  him  at  the 
"  same  time." 

"  The  noise  and  the  light  might  have  pro- 
"  ceeded  from  human  beings,  Have  you  seen 
"  anything  supernatural?" 

"  All  here  is  supernatural.  On  every  side 
"  are  you  exposed  to  meet  the  ghosts  of  Ruti- 
« lianus  and  his  hapless  family.  But  generally 
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"  it  is  in  the  distance  that  the  shades  appear: 
"  they  wrap  themselves  in  gloom.  See  this 
"  hand/'  said  she,  uncovering  a  vigorous  arm, 
which  more  resembled  that  of  a  soldier  than 
a  woman's.  "  This  hand  once  seized  an  eagle 
"  which  the  Gepidi  had  snatched  from  our  sol- 
"  diers,  and  brought  it  back  in  triumph  to  our 
"cohort  Well!  that  hand  trembles  like  the 
"  leaf,  when,  in  a  winter's  night,  I  see  from  these, 
"  windows,  before  yon  forest,  the  Vandals,  white 
"  as  snow,  dismount  from  their  milk-white  steeds* 
"  Among  them  stands  Rutilianus  with  his  six 
"  children ;  he  is  wounded,  transfixed  by  a  long 
"  Vandal  javelin.  But  he  intreats,  he  craves 
"  mercy,  not  for  himself  but  for  his  children. 
"  The  barbarians  mock  his  griefs ;  they  feign  to 
"  yield  to  his  intreaties,  and  when  he  extends 
"  his  arms  to  give  one  last  embrace  to  his  son, 
"  whom  he  thinks  they  permit  to  live — that 
"  son's  head  rolls  on  the  snow.  Another  is 
"  suspended  from  the  branch  of  an  oak — another 
"  is  crushed  under  the  hoofs  of  the  horses.  Ru- 
"  tilianus  covers  with  his  body,  the  last  and  the 
"youngest;  instantly  are  ten  lances  couched 
"  against  them,  and  the  body  of  the  son  is 
"  pierced  with  that  of  the  father." 

"  But  where — when — how— did  you  see  this 
"dreadful  sight?" 

"  Yonder/'  replied  Radbode,  opening  the 
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window,  and  shewing  the  edge  of  the  wood 
about  five  hundred  paces  distant.  "  Yonder 
"  was  the  murder  committed,  two  hours  after 
"  midnight,  on  the  day  of  the  ides  of  Decern* 
"  ber,  and  yonder  every  year,  for  the  twelve 
"  that  I  have  inhabited  this  spot,  on  the  ides  of 
"  December  is  the  same  scene  represented  by 
"  supernatural  beings." 

"  The  spot  you  point  to  is  very  distant,"  ob- 
served Julia,  "  and  in  the  darkness  of  night  your 
"  imagination  had,  doubtless,  a  greater  share 
"  than  your  sight  in  representing  to  you  this 
w  horrid  tragedy." 

"  All  the  murders  were  not  committed  so  far 
"  off,"  replied  Radbode,  "  in  the  large  hall, 
"  where  you  now  hear  the  resounding  shouts  of 
**  joy,  Paulus  ahd  Damia,  the  brother  and  faith- 
"  less  spouse  of  Rutilianus  ended  that  same 
"  night  their  guilty  lives.  More  than  once,  cross- 
"  ing  that  hall  at  one  of  the  extremities,  have  I 
"  seen  those  two  wretches  bound  to  the  two  posts 
"  of  the  door;  their  hands  were  tied  behind  them . 
"  the  gore  trickled  from  their  throats,  their  arms, 
"  their  breasts ;  they  were  reproaching  each 
"  other* s  treachery,  and  the  shameful  death  that 
"  awaited  both,  as  soon  as  the  blood  of  their 
"  veins  should  be  exhausted." 

Sylvia,  perceiving  that  Julia  turned  pale  at  this 
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description,  observed  to  her  that  the  arehitrare 
of  the  door  Badbode  had  spoken  of,  was  sup- 
ported by  two  Cariatides,  which,  in  her  terror, 
her  imagination  had  probably  pourtrayed  as 
covered  with  blood. 

Eudoxus  and  Martin  were  not  present  at  this 
conversation.  The  one  was  in  the  great  hall, 
presiding  at  the  feast  of  the  soldiers ;  the  other 
was  reading  his  breviary.  When  they  entered, 
they  were  struck  with  the  appearance  of  fear 
and  anxiety  impressed  on  the  countenances  of 
the  two  Roman  ladies.  They  related  the  tales 
of  Radbode,  who  in  part  repeated  than,  adding 
some  new  circumstances.  Sylvia  well  knew  she 
could  not  rely  on  the  courage  of  either,,  for  pro- 
tection in  case  of  real  danger ;  but  she  expected 
from  their  wisdom  a  support  which  she  felt  ne- 
cessary both  for  herself  and  her  friend.  The 
horrid  crimes  these  walls  had  witnessed  filled 
her  with  a  dread  she  had,  till  now,  been  a  stran- 
ger to;  she  felt  she  had  not  strength  to  resist  a 
fear  which  had  communicated  itself  to  a  woman 
of  Radbode's  courage.  She  had,  however,  al- 
ways regarded  tales  of  this  nature  as  vulgar  er- 
rors, to  which  she  rarely  attended*  and  she  relied 
on  these  two  learned  men  for  a  demonstration  of 
their  falsehood. 

Eudoxus,  indeed,  though  he  grew  pale  with 
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fcar,  wSen  he  beard  Radbodefa  dreadful  tate^ 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  spirit 
of  RutiKanus  was  still  an  inhabitant  of  the  castle, 
or  that  it  returned  from  the  tomb  with  the 
power  of  committing  imscbiefi   Me  recalled  to 
his  memory  what  he  had  seen  in  the  classic  au- 
thor* en  the  subject  of  spirits  and  phantoms* 
lie  was  aware  the  belief  in  them  was  not  en- 
tirely unknown  to  the  ancients*  btrt  the  allusion* 
to  it  were  so  rare*  so  completely  unconnected 
with  historical  record,  that  he  placed  it  in  the 
number  of  the  most  contemptible  of  popular 
prejudices,  introduced  among  civilized  people^ 
by  their  communication  with  barbarian  slaves. 
He  Was,  therefore,  rather  inclined  to  attribute 
the  sounds  and  lights  Radbode  spoke  of,  to  men 
of  flesh  and  bone,*  to  men  whose  evil  designs 
Were  to  be  feared.    He  intreated  Sylvia  to  take 
*U  the  measures  which  during  the  night  might 
insure  the  safety  of  herself,  for  he  durst  not 
speak  of  his  own  person:  he  begged  of  her  to 
keep  in  the  castle  all  the  veterans  who  were  still 
at  table,  and  when  Radbode  assured  him  there 
was  not  one  among  them  who  would  dare  face 
an  apparition,  he  suggested  the  propriety  of 
ptaeing  in  the  corridors  those  fierce  mastiffs  who 
had  in  the  afternoon  attacked  the  furious  bull, 
and  whose  courage}  unlike  that  of  the  federates, 
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could  not  be  damped  by  tales  of  ghosts  and 
goblins. 

Martin  drew  from  these  stories  an  opposite 
conclusion ;  he  saw  in  the  spectres  a  new  proof 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  its  punish- 
ment in  the  life  to  come.  He  was  angry  at  the 
incredulity  of  those  who  doubted  the  existence  of 
disembodied  spirits*  To  him  a  prodigy  was  ever 
more  probable  than  a  natural. event;  the  gods 
and  the  demons,  the  souls  of  the  saints  and  of  the 
damned,  in  his  opinion,  all  held  communication 
with  men;  and  instead  of  using  human  means 
of  defence  against  the  spirits  of  the  castle  he 
proposed  to  resist  them  by  exorcisms ;  then,  he 
asserted,  there  would  no  longer  be  any  fear,  ex- 
cept for  the  infidels  and  those  who  had  not  a 
pure  and  spotless  conscience. 

The  alarm  spread  among  the  guests  in  the 
castle,  in  spite  of  this  assurance,  which  Eu- 
doxus  took  to  himself  as  an  indirect  threat, 
rather  than  as  an  argument  to  tranquillize  his 
feai*s.  Julia  and  Sylvia,  without  attempting 
to  reason  *on  the  subject  of  their  apprehen- 
sions, were  more  terrified  than  they  ventured 
to  avow.  All  they  had  done  to  spirit  up  their 
courage;  all  the  counsels  they  had  asked, 
had  served  only  to  augment  their  fears.  They 
resolved,  however,  to  use  the  precautions  re- 
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commended  by  Eudoxus,  and  to  prepare  for  de- 
fence, as  though  they  were  threatened  with  an 
immediate  attack.  First,  they  wished  to  close 
the  communication  between  the  galleries  of  the 
castle  and  the  steps  leading  to  the  Cher:  but 
that  was  impossible;  the  doors  had  fallen  with 
old  age  and  had  never  been  repaired ;  the  locks 
were  out  of  order,  and  none  of  the  fastenings 
bad  resisted  the  ravages  of  mould  and  humidity 
during  thirty  years  of  neglect ;  all  in  the  man- 
saon  bore  visible  marks  of  the  long  absence  of 
the  owner. 

Eudoxus,  after  reconnoitring  the  place  with 
Radbode,  proposed  that  a  guard  should  be  set  in 
the  vestibule  to  which-  the  steps  of  the  Cher  led,- 
and  whence  there  was  a  communication  to  the 
different  galleries.  Some  of  the  veterans,  after 
great  persuasion,  promised  to  pass  the  night 
there  with  torches;  but  they  intreated  Mar- 
tin first  to  sprinkle  the  room  with  holy  water; 
The  mastitis  were  at  the  same  time  unchained 
and  allowed  to  prowl  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
castle.  The  travellers,  after  promising  they 
would  listen  with  attention,  call  at  the  least 
noise,  and  come  to  the  assistance  of  each  other, 
retired  to  their  separate  apartments,  feeling  less 
astonishment  at  the  fear  of  Radbode,  than  at 
the  courage  with  which  she  persisted  in  her 
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resolution  of  inhabiting  a  lonely  mansion,  in. 
which  they  did  not  think  themselves  safe  for  one 
night  with  a  guard  erf  twenty  men. 

It  must  be  observed  however,  the  imaginatioi* 
of  these  twenty  men  was  alarmed  by  the  pre* 
cautions  they  saw  the  guests  take.  They  were 
placed  on  guard  at  two  different  posts ;  one  half 
only  was  to  remain  in  the  large  hall,  underneath 
the  apartments  and  near  the  principal  gate;  the 
other  was  posted  in  the  vestibule  to  which  the 
fteps  of  the  Cher  led;  they  all  promised  to  pa* 
trole  hourly  in  the  corridors.  But  these  very 
preparations  made  them  believe  there  was  some 
particular  danger  to  be  feared  that  night  While 
on  the  watch  they  began  to  tell  each  other  tales 
*  of  the  different  apparitions  for  which  this.cattfe 
was  noted  miles  around,  and  thus  confirmed 
each  other  in  the  expectation  of  something  ex- 
traordinary.  These  tales  they  often  interrupted 
either  to  cast  a  look  of  fearful  anxiety  on  the 
long  passages  opening  on  the  vestibule,  and  over 
which  their  torches  scattered  a  glimmering  light, 
or  to  listen  to  the  distant  hollow  .sounds  they 
sometimes  fancied  they  could  hear  on  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  river.  Ope  of  the  federates 
on  guard  in  the  vestibule  complained  of  cold 
and  wet,  and  all  his  companions,  although  not 
much  in  the  habit  of  caring  for  the  weather, 
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immediately  acceded  to  the  proposal  of  joining 
their  friends  who  were  keeping  watch  in  the 
hall. 

In  the  morning  when  Sylvia  met  Julia  in  her 
apartment,  expecting  to  laugh  with  her  over  the 
vain  terrors  of  the  night,  she  was  astonished  at 
her  pale  and  haggard  countenance.  "  For  hea- 
"  ven's  sake  tell  me,  my  dear,  what  ails  you?" 
6aid  she  to  Julia*  "  Nothing  I  hope,"  answered 
Julia,  "  more  than  the  fatigue  of  a  restless  night, 
"  and  the  agitation  of  horrid  dreams.  Even 
"  now  I  can  hardly  think  but  there  was  some- 
"  thing  real  in  what  seemed  so  perfectly  repre- 
u  sented  to  my  eyes.*'  At  the  same  time  she 
searched  and  desired  her  friend  to  search  with 
her,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  any  trace  remained 
of  a  nocturnal  visit  to  her  apartment  Hot 
being  able  to  discover  any  thing  that  might  con- 
firm her  suspicions,  they  went  out  together,  and 
Julia  felt  sufficient  courage  to  describe  her  dream, 
when  she  had  been  cheered  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  and  the  freshness  of  the  morning  breeze,  but 
not  before. 

"  The  more  I  endeavour  to  collect  my  ideas," 
said  she,  "  the  more  I  am  struck  with  the  con- 
"  trast  between  the  other  unconnected  dreams 
"  of  this  horrid  night,  and  one  vision  which  in- 
M  terrupted  them,  so  striking  that  I  cannot  dis- 
"  tinguiah  it  from  reality.  I  saw  RutilianUs  and 
s  S 
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*  die  slaughter  of  his  children.  I  saw  the  scene* 
"  Radbode  described,  and  others  yet  more  hor~ 
"  rid.  Alarmed  I  awoke;  then  again  I  sank  into 
"  sleep*  bat  still  the  same  images  haunted  me: 
"  I  perceived  that  my  blood  was  inflamed  by 
"  fever,  and  I  comld  no  longer  decide  whether 
"  I  was  asleep  or  awake.   Suddenly  the  whole 
"  castle  appeared  on  fire;  I  felt  the  smoke  stifle 
"  my  breath,  the  flame  swept  my  face.  I  opened 
"  my  eyes,  a  man  wrapt  in  the  long  frock  of  a 
«  penitent  held  a  torch  dose  to  my  head  and  ex- 
*'  aminedmy  features  with  attention.  It  is  surety 
her,  said  he  to  another  man,  concealed  under 
"  a  similar  habit,  who  was  standing  at  the  door, 
«  and  holding  a  third  frock.   Julia  Severs,  said 
'<  the  first,  w  the  name  of  nil  the  saints  who  reign 
«  m  heaven;  in  the  name  of  St.  Denis,  of  St. 
'<  Germain,  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  arise  s — quit 
"  the  vain  pomps  of  ike  world,  renounce  thy  fool- 
"  ish  hopes,  take  the  garb  of  penance  andfbl- 
"  lew  us.   He  had  not  finished  yeaking  when 
« the  masdfi  were  heard  to  bark  with  fiury  at 
"  the  bottom  of  the  castle.  His  companion,  who 
"  was  watching  at  the  door,  beckoned  to  him; 
"instantly  the  former  extinguished  his  torch, 
"  every  thing  was  now  hidden  in  deep  darkness 
"  and  I  heard  no  sounds  save  the  baying  of  the 
«  dogs,  whidh  did  not  cease  dnring  the  whole 
"  night  to  renew  my  tenors." 
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"  The  Franks  not  being  able  to  succeed  by  farce,  proposed 
w  an  alliance,  which  the  Armoricans  willingly  accepted.  They 
«  united  in  one  nation,  which  became  very  powerful.  The 
u  Roman  soldiers  who  were  stationed  in  the  other -parts  of 
*Oaul,  mther  Chan  mtenk  to  the  Arians  (Visigoths),  also 
a  Joined  the  Franks  and  gave  up  to  them  the  pmrinces  they 
«  occupied.*— Pwqptiw  ie  BeUo  Goihico,  lib.  L  cap.  12. 
p.  541. 


A  FINE  autumn  sun  shone  on  the  ancient 
mansion  ofHtttilianus ;  the  woods  which  bound- 
ed the  meadow  had  scarcely  begun  to  lose  their 
leaves;  but  already  the  varied  tints,  the  yellow, 
the  orangey  the  purple*  had  succeeded  to  the 
summer's  green.  Numerous  flocks  were  scattered 
over  the  more  distant  meads,  and  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Cher.  The  shepherds,  who  had 
brought  their  milk  to  the  castle  for  the  break- 
fast of  the  travellers,  were  standing  before  the 
portal;; the  huntsmen  were  calling  their  dogs, 
nd  Sylvia's  slaves  were  harnessing  the  mules  of 
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her  litter,  and  saddling  the  hones  of  the  other  tra- 
vellers. As  fer  as  the  eye  could  reach,  all  around 
them  was  life  and  motion.  Julia,  however,  was 
thoughtful  and  uneasy;  notwithstanding  the 
pleasure  she  had  felt  by  the  gratification  of  her 
curiosity  in  the  camp  of  the  federates,  in  the 
conversation  of  Radbode,  and  the  tragic  history 
of  Rutilianus,  as  soon  as  the  signal  for  depar- 
ture was  given  she  eagerly  quitted  the  borders, 
of  the  Cher,  feeling  no  desire  to  visit  them 
again. 

Sylvia's  litter  had  two  seats;  but  Julia  gave 
up  to  Martin  the  one  which  was  offered  to  her: 
she  preferred  riding  on  horseback,  hoping  that 
exercise,  and  a  change  of  scene,  would  efface 
the  painful  recollections  of  the  preceding  night 
Eudoxus,  who  was  also  on  horseback,  rode  by 
her  side.  "  We  may  now  exclaim  with  Proper* 
tius,"  said  he, 

"  Sunt  aliquid  manes :  letimm  bob  omnia  unit ; 
u  Loridaque  erktofl  effugit  umbra  rogot." 

<r  The  manes  are  indeed  somethings  and  death 
"  doth  not  end  aU,  for  the  pallid  shade  escapes 
«f  triumphant  from  the  pyre!* 

*«  You  do  then  begin  to  believe/*  said  Julia, 
"  that  the  terrors,  which  we  yesterday  attri- 
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"  bated  to  superstition,  are  indeed  founded  on 

"reality?" 

"  I  certainly  never  regarded  the  seventh 
"  elegy  of  the  fourth  book  of  Propertius  as  an 
"  irrefragable  proof  of  that  opinion.  With  him 
"  it  is  only  a  poetic  licence;  in  bringing  for- 
"  ward  Cynthia's  shade  he  strikes  the  imagina- 
"  tion  in  a  more  forcible  manner.** 

"  I  never  wish  to  have  my  imagination  struck 
"so  forcibly  again/'  said  Julia;  "bat  yet  I 
"  should  like  to  know  if  what  I  saw  was  a 
"  dream,  or  something  real." 

Eudoxus  in  reply,  spoke  to  her  of  the  gates 
of  horn  and  ivory,  through  which,  according  to 
Virgil,  true  and  false  dreams  are  despatched  to 
mortals;  he  spoke  to  her  of  the  hnipov&kou,  or 
interpreters  of  dreams,  and  the  different  rules  of 
their  art;  in  short,  he  brought  forward  all  that 
his  knowledge  of  antiquity  could  furnish  him 
with  on  the  subject.  Bat  that  was  not  what 
Julia  wanted ;  and  after  some  vain  attempts  to 
bring  him  to  the  consideration  of  what  caused 
her  uneasiness,  and  discovering  by  his  answer 
to  an  unexpected  question  on  her  part,  that 
Eudoxus  had  not  passed  the  night  in  his  cham- 
ber, but  had  gone  down  to  the  hall,  where  he 
slept  in  his  cloak,  she  ceased  keeping  up  the 
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conversation  by  fresh  questions,  and  yielded  t<* 
her  own  reflections. 

The  more  she  thought  of  the  apparition  she 
fancied  she  bad  seen,  the  less  could  she  bring 
herself  to  believe  that  it  was  not  real.  All  the 
other  dreams  which  had  agitated  her  mind  pre- 
sented themselves  to  her  memory  with  that  con- 
fusion of  impossible  and  contradictory  circum- 
stances, which  our  imagination  admits,  during 
sleeps  without  reluctance*  and  which  serve  after- 
wards to  distinguish  the  phantoms  of  the  brain 
from  reality.  But  the  penitent  who  had  spoken 
to  her  appeared  ever  present  to  her  mind ;  the 
sound  of  his  voice  was  still  ringing  in  her  ears : 
that  short  vision  was  neither  connected  with 
what  preceded,  nor  with  what  followed :  it  re- 
sponded to  no  idea  she  had  before  in  her  imagi- 
nation ;  it  presented  no  sense  she  could  clearly 
comprehend ;  but  it  remained  in  her  memory, 
never  to  be  cancelled,  mingling  with  nothing 
vague,  admitting  no  doubt,  and  needing  the  ad- 
dition of  no  circumstance  for  its  intelligibility. 

The  road  from  the  camp  of  the  federates  to 
Noviliacum  crossed  a  country  almost  desert, 
and  for  the  greater  part  sterile.  The  landscape 
owed  all  its  beauties  to  the  rich  tints  of  autumn, 
otherwise  it  presented  no  pbject  worthy  of  nt- 
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tendon*  No  villages  were  to  be  seen  where  the 
husbandmen  combined  to  repel  the  beasts  of 
the  forest,  and  procure  the  comforts  of  life;  no 
lone  house  was  visible  where  a  single  family 
supported  itself  by  its  own  labour  and  economy* 
In  the  distance  the  traveller  heard  neither  the 
crow  of  the  cock,  nor  the  baying  of  the  house- 
dog, nor  the  Heatings  of  the  sheep.  Some 
footsteps  of  horses  and  oxen  were  printed  on 
the  dust;  but  they  belonged  to  the  half-wild 
herds  which  wandered  in  full  liberty,  unaccom- 
panied by  the  pastor.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Cher,  some  vineyards  and  arable  fields  were 
seen ;  but  as  the  traveller  retired  from  the  banks, 
these  monuments  of  the  labour  of  man  became 
gradually  more  rare,  and  at  length  entirely 
disappeared. 

Crossing  these  wilds,  Julia  and  Sylvia  over* 
took  a  troop  of  beggars,  who  formed  a  sort  of 
caravan,  which  Was  travelling  from  Bourges  to 
Tours.  Five  or  six  asses*  laden  with  panniers, 
wfere  at  the  hefed;  some  of  these  panniers  were 
filled  with  the  utensils  and  baggage  of  the  men- 
dicants; in  others  were  seen  their  children 
standing  upright,  and  raising  their  little  heads 
above  the  hampers  to  peep  at  the  road.  The 
fathers  and  inpthers  followed  them  with  sticks 
in  their  hands.    They  carried  with  them  mira- 
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eulous  images,  crosses  that  had  been  blessed, 
and  rags  that  had  lain  four  and  twenty  how*  oa 
the  shrine  of  St  Stephen  erf  Bowges,  or  St. 
Martin  of  Tours,  H»  was  die  coin  wkh  which 
they  paid  the  charity  of  the  good  devout  women* 
when  they  could  ant  pass  in  &  day  from  one 
convent  to  another,  and  thus  rely  entirely  on 
the  hospitality  of  the  monks.  They  asked  cha* 
rity  of  the  travellers;  and  after  they  had  received 
some  alms,  they  detained  for  a  long  time  the 
slave  who  was  with  the  baggage,  putting  various 
questions  to  trim  concerning  the  names  and 
rank  of  the  two  Roman  ladies,  and  their  sake; 
die  object  of  their  journey,  and  their  future  pro* 
jects.  Euxfoxus,  who  heard  a  part  of  this  eon* 
versation,  called  back  the  slave  with  impatience. 
"I  distrust  that  rabble,"  said  he  to  Julia, 
"they  are  spies  of  the  monks,  who  encou- 
"  rage  them  in  idleness,  and  give  them  food. 
«  By  their  means  afi  we  do  in  our  houses  is 
"  known  in  the  convents  5  even  a  register  is 
«  kept  of  our  thought*;  and  thus  those  who 
«  make  a  vow  to  renounce  the  world,  now  held 
44  the  world  in  subjection/9 

The  mendicants  soon  after  continued  their 
way  towards  the  west,  on  a  sort  of  high  road; 
while  the  travellers,  turning  northward  in  the 
direction  of  the  Loire*  jcrossed  the  wikfe  of 
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Sologne,  without  meeting  a  living  goal  until 
they  arrived  at  Kov3Uctn«« 

Some  letters  were  awaiting  their  arrival  at  the 
eastte;  these  diverted  the  recollections  of  their 
journey,  and  brought  their  attention  from  the 
post  to  the  future.  Severn*  wrote  to  Sylvia^ 
thanking  her  for  the  generous  hosphalky  she 
had  shewn  his  daughter*  and  informing  her  that 
Julia  would  now  cease  to  trespasa  on  her  kind* 
Hess;  he  said  he  wished  to  have  has  daughter  near 
kind,  and  had  therefore  commissioned  •  matron, 
who  would  soon  arrive  at  Noviliacnm,  to  take 
care  of  her  and  accompany  her  on  the  journey. 

Another  letter  of  Julius  Severus,  addressed  tor 
his  daughter,  was  couched  in  the  following 
terms: 

u  My  dear  daughter4,  the  time  is  come  wkeri 
"  1  can  no  longer  refrain  from  calling  you  to  my 

*  presentee,  that  I  may  again  press  you  to  my 
u  bosom.  It  would  be  indecorous  both  in  you 
«  and  me*  were  you  to  sojourn  longer  at  the 
u  house  of  persona  who  have  received  you  with 
"  a  tenderness  1  shall  ever  with  gratitude  reeol* 

*  lecL   FeKx  Florentius  is  about  to  return  to 

*  Noviliacum ;  you  could  no  longer  with  pro* 

*  priefy  remain  under  the  same  roof  with  hhty 
"  for  he  has  conceived  the  project  of  an  alliance 

*  wkh  our  family,  which,  although  most  honour 
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"  able,  by  no  ineans  suits  our  present  circum- 
"  stances.  Prepare,,  dear  daughter,  for  a  more 
"glorious  union;  for  more  power,  for  more 
"  wealth  than  a  Roman  senator  can  give  you. 
"  It  was  not  an  illusion  that  seduced  the 
"  priestess,  when*  standing  on  the  sacred  tripod, 
«  6he  foretold  that  by  you  the  Roman  should 
"  be  reconciled  to  the  barbarian,  and  that  the 
"  diadem  of  the  Frank  king  should  gird  your 
"  forehead.  To  whatever  power  Lamia  may 
"  have  been  indebted  for  her  foreknowledge, 
"  her  eyes  certainly  saw  your  destiny  as  plainly 
".as  ours  see  present  objects.  It  is  the  express 
"  order  of  Clovis  that  summons  you  to  Soissons 
"  to  make  you  his  bride*  By  Clovis*  order  the 
"  matron  Solpitda  will  quit  Chartres  on  the  day 
"  of  the  ides  of  October,  to  accompany  you ; 
"  and  a  body  of  Franks  will  advance  to  that 
"  town  in  order  to  escort  you  in  safety:  as  soon 
"  as  Sulpitia  shall  arrive,  I  desire  you  will  in* 
"  stantly  depart.   If  you  can,  without  oflend- 

ing  the  family  of  which  you  are  flow  an  in* 
"  mate,  avoid  meeting  Felix  Florentius,  who 

departs  about  the  same  time  from  this  place* 
"  I  feel  confident  that  my  daughter,  when  raised 
."  to  higher  dignity*  will  never  be  wanting  in 
"  gratitude  towards  a  family  that  has  shewn  her 
"  so  much  kindness;  but  she  would  still  more 
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u  be  wanting  in  gratitude — in  gratitude  towards 
"  her  father — were  she  not  to  favour,  with  all 
€<  her  might,  a  project  to  which  I  have  not  hea*- 
tated  to  sacrifice  both  my  inclination  and  my 
"interest!" 

-  The  same  courier  brought  the  following  letter 
from  Felix  Florentius  to  his  mother : 

"  Felix  Florentius  to  the  most  illustrious  and  the 
"  most  excellent  lady,  Sylvia  Numantia,  his  mo^ 
"  ther,  Greeting  : 

.  «  I  return  to  you,  my  dear  mother,  with  the 
"  strongest  conviction  I  ever  yet  experienced  of 
**  the  want  of  your  maternal  tenderness,  your 
«  advice,  your  generous  assistance.  I  deceived 
"  myself  when  I  fancied  I  was .  adapted  for  a 
"public  situation,  I  felt  nothing  but  disgust 
fc  when  I  came  in  close  union  with  those  called 
"great  men,  and  my  indignation  was  excited 
f  when  I  discovered  the  pitiful  and  sordid  mo* 
?'  tives  which  led  them  to  decide  on  the  fate  of 
"  nations.  The  negotiation  with  which  I  was 
"  intrusted  has  been  successful,  and  the  country 
"  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire  will  hence* 
"  forth  be  safe  from  the  ravages  of  the  Franks  j 
"  and  it  is  unnecessary  for.  us  who  live  south- 
w  ward  of  the  Loire  even  to  form  an  alliance 
"  with  those  barbarians.  But  can  a'  Roman* 
t2 
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u  deem  it  a  success  to  have  put  has  hand  to  a 
"  treaty  which  seals  the  slavery  of  the  Romans 
u  to  the  barbarians  ?  Can  he  deem  it  a  success 
46  to  have  prevailed  on  a  haughty  master  to  ao- 
"  cept  the  cowardly  tender  we  have  made  of  our 
44  liberty,  of  our  laws,  nay,  of  the  very  name 
"  our  ancestors  bore?  I  shall  feel  6ome  pleasure 
"  in  my  success  if  I  have,  indeed,  saved  my  de- 
u  fenceless  countrymen  from  the  sword  of  the 
"  barbarians;  but  my  heart  reproaches  me  with 
"  having  contributed  to  the  greatness  of  the 
"  enemies  of  Rome,  to  the  greatness  of  the  fii- 
u  tare  oppressors  of  Gaul.  The  Franks,  whose 
cruelty  rendered  them  before  so  dreadful,  will 
"  become  still  more  so  by  the  extent  of  their 
"  dominion*  The  Armoricans  have  united  with 
u  them,  our  own  soldiers  have  joined  their 
f<  standard,  and  those  we  but  yesterday  re- 
"  garded  as  a  handful  of  adventurers,  now  give 
"  laws  to  one-fourth  of  ancient  Gaul.  Shud- 
«'  dering  at  the  idea  of  having  injured  my  coun- 
ts try  where  I  hoped  to  serve  it,  I  wish  to  with- 
w  draw  from  public  life;  never  more  to  enter 
"  the  hateful  audience-hall  of  Clovis ;  never 
«  more  to  hear  the  hoarse  accents  of  that  bar- 
"barian.  Happy  were  I  never  to  turn  my 
«  steps  from  Noviliacum,  but  there  pass  my  life 
«  amid  domestic  ties,  occupied  only  with  the 
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€S  love  of  my  mother,  and  of  one  whom  I 
"  thought  a  friend ;  one  whom  I  preferred  to 
"  every  thing  in  this  world,  and  from  whom 
"  alone. I  would  seek  hope,  consolation,  and 
"  happiness.  *  With  her  I  might  forget  all  that 
"  passes  beyond  our  two  rivers,  see  none  but  her 
"  in  the  world,  and  expect  from  her  alone  those 
"  generous  emotions  we  can  no  longer  seek 
*'  either  in  the  pursuit  of  glory  or  in  the  service  of 
"  our  country.  But  that  happiness  is  also  denied 
"  me:  the  sword  of  the  barbarian  has  smitten 
"  our  eagles;  his  jargon  corrupts  our  language; 
"  his  laws  annihilate  our  laws;  his  name  even 
"  replaces  the  august  name  of  Rome.  Must  it 
?  then  be,  that  his  impure  breath  shall  pollute 
"  our  families;  that  even  under  the  shelter  of 
"  our  roofs  he  shall  come  to  destroy  our  do- 
"  mestic  happiness,  present  to  us  as  an  object 
"  of  ambition  what  should  be  the  object  of  our 
"  shame,  and  make  us  pant  for  what  our  ances- 
".tors.  held  in  abhorrence! — No;  in  solitude 
"  will  I  pass  my  sorrowful  life;  I  will  witness 
"  the  fall  of  what  I  most  respected^  the  death  of 
'.'all  I  have  cherished;  without  wife,  without 
"  children,  without  hope,  without  country,  I 
«  will  languish  till  the  day  which  shall  call  me 
"  to  the  tomb  of  my  ancestors." 

"  P.  S.  I  shall  depart  two  days  later  than  I 
t  3 
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?  expected;  but  I  shall  travel  with  speed,  in 
"  order,  if  possible,  to  reach  Noviliacum  before 
*'  the  matron  of  Chartres,  whose  intended  ar? 

rival  has  been  announced  to  you.  I  in  treat 
"  you,  for  heaven's  sake,  try  to  gain  a  few 
"  hours;  arrange  so  that  Julia  Severa  may  not 
"depart  before  I  see  her;  arrange  so  that 
"  should  the  matron  arrive  previously  she  may 
«  not  find  her  at  home,  and  thus  snatch  her  from 
«  my  last  look." 

The  courier,  who  had  brought  these  de- 
spatches, bad  passed  through  Chartres,  where 
he  had  seen  Sulpitia,  the  wife  of  the  president 
of  the  curia,  who  was  to  accompany  Julia  on 
her  journey:  he  informed  them  that  Sulpitia, 
regarding  her  visit  to  Noviliacum  as  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  displaying  her  best  attire 
and  a  sumptuous  equipage,  had  not  yet  finished 
her  preparations,  and  could  not  start  so  soon  as 
Severus  wished:  she  would  not  consequently 
bev  there  before  the  expiration  of  two  days.  Ac- 
cording to  the  calculation  of  Sylvia  that  was  the 
Very  day  Felix  would  arrive 

The  two  Roman  ladies  read  with  equal  emo- 
tion the  letters  brought  to  them  by  the  courier 
from  Soissons.  Julia,  her  heart  overwhelmed 
by  grief,  her  eyes  swimming  in  tears,  threw  her- 
self into  Sylvia's  arms,  and  gave  her  the  letter 
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die  had  just  received  from  her  father.  Sylvia* 
in  turn,  gave  to  Julia  her  son's  letter,  and  in 
their  sorrow  the  two  friends  had  at  least  the  con* 
solatkm  of  keeping  no  secret  from  each  other* 
One  letter  served  to  explain  the  other.  Sylvia 
saw,  as  she  had  before  suspected*  that  her  son 
loved  and  was  loved  in  return;  she  saw  that 
her  young  friend  viewed  with  horror  the  pro* 
jected  marriage  with  the  king  of  the  Pranks; 
she  saw  that  Julia  desired  an  interview  before 
the  obeyed  her  father,  as  much  as  Felix  did ; 
and  though  she  could  not  guess  what  projects 
they  might  form  to  save  themselves  from  their 
threatened  destiny, 'she  saw  that  Julia  had  nei- 
ther lost,  nor  was  willing  to  lose*  all  hope*  She 
felt  that  it  belonged  to  her  to  teach  the  two  young 
persons  prudence;  and  notwithstanding  the  de* 
sire  she  had  of  seeing  them  united,  she  respected 
the  paternal  authority  of  Julius  Sever  us;  she 
dreaded  the  power  and  vengeance,  of  the  Frank 
king^  whose  dominion  extended  nearly  to  the 
gates  of  Novfliacum,  and  whose  means  of  injury 
increased  rapidly.    Too  well  did  she  know  that 
Clovis  would  never  allow  a  senator  of  Gaul  to 
carry  off  his  chosen  bride  with  impunity. 

Sylvia  endeavoured  to  tranquillize  Julia  by 
the  tenderest  embraces,  by  promises  of  unalter- 
able friendship,  and  by  the  consideration  of  the 
good  she  might  do  to  her  fello  w-citizem,  to  her 
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country,  to  all  in  distress,  Clovis  was  young; 
it  was  said  he  united  in  himself  all  that  was  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  and  flattering  to  ambition:  was 
it  not  to  be  supposed  he  might  possess  sensibi* 
lity  also,  that  he  might  yield  to  the  gentle  in- 
fluence of  his  wife,  and  cast  aside  the  ferocity  of 
the  barbarian,  considering  himself  the  fellow-* 
citizen  of  her  wh6m  he  married?  Was  it  not 
known  that  Placidia  had  entirely  changed  the 
disposition  of  Adolphus,  and  made  of  that  Visi- 
goth king  the  most  zealous  defender  of  the  rights 
of  the  Roman  empire,  which  at  first  he  wished 
to  overturn? 

-  To  all  this  Julia  answered  .only  by  her  tears ; 
she  pressed  Sylvia  in  her  arms,  she  shuddered  at 
the  name  of  Clovis,  and  shook  her  head  with  an 
expression  shewing  that  her  repugnance  was  still 
greater  than  her  incredulity.  Raising  at  length 
her  eyes  towards  her  friend, — "  he  asked  to  see 
me,"  said  she.  "  O  grant  his  request,  allow  me 
"  to  remain  until  I  once  more  hear  his  voice — 
"  let  me  not  see  the  hateful  Sulpitia  before  he 
"comes!" 

Sylvia  hesitated  between  the  positive  request 
of  Felix,  and  the  no  less  positive  orders  of  Seve- 
rus,  to  whom  by  the  rights  of  hospitality  she 
thought  herself  responsible.  She  wished,  at 
least,  to  leave  the  decision  to  chance,  and  as 
Felix  and  Sulpitia  would  probably  arrive  the 
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same  day,  she  expressed  the  propriety  of  await- 
ing the  new  orders  which  the  matron  might 
bring  from  Severas. 

**  No,"  exclaimed  Julia,  "  let  us  arrange  so 
c<  that  she  may  not  find  me  here;  we  will  Ath 
44  part  and  continue  Our  excursions  in  the 
**  aeif^ibourhood ;  we  will  visit  the  ruins  erf" 
**  Hesodunmii,  which  for  so  long  a  time  have 
"  been  the  object  of  bur  .curiosity.  Eudoxus 
44  and  Martin  shall  stay  here  to  receive  Sul* 
**  pitia;  they  will  inform  her  that  we  shall  re* 
«  turn  the  same  day;  they  will  tell  her  that 
"  this  excursion  has  long  been  projected,  and 
"  thus,  at  least,  will  she  find  it  impossible  to 
"  take  me  away  the  same  evening." 

Sylvia  assented  to  this  arrangement  Accord* 
ing  to  their  calculation  Sulpitia  would  not  ar* 
rive  before  the  noon  of  the  third  day;  the  mo** 
row  could  therefore  be  devoted  to  the  repose 
they  so  much  wanted;  and  should  Felix  make 
great  speed  he  would  probably  precede  Sulpitia 
and  reach  Noviliaciim  that  day. 

This,  however,  was  contrary  to  Julia's  plan. 
"  Is  there  hot,*9  fcaid  die,  "  a  direct  road  leading 
"  from  Chartres  to  Hesodunum?" 

"  Yes,  the  road  branches  off  at  a  place  five 
"  leagues  distant,  and  thence  to  Hesodunum  is  a 
"  journey  of  five  leagues." 
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*  "  Felix,  therefore  might  go  to  Hesodunum 
u  and  meet  us  before  he  arrives  at  Noviliacum?" 

M  Certainly,  were  he  advised." 

"  And  why,  dear  mother,  should  you  not  ad- 

vise  him?" 

"In  truth,  I  do  not  exactly  see  how  I  can 
"  excuse  myself  in  thus  opposing  the  commands 
"  of  your  father.  Consider  the  ignorance  of 
"  slaves;  think  of  their  indiscretion,  and  judge 
"  what  your  father  would  be  justified  in  saying* 
"  should  any  one  of  Sulpitia's  suite  see  my  mes* 
c«  senger  and  discover  that  I  have  sent  to  Felix 
"  the  information  which  I  am  bound  to  com* 
u  municate  to  herself  also." 

"  Dumnorix,  my  foster-brother,  is  still  here; 
"  in  him  I  fear  neither  indiscretion  nor  want  of 
"  skill ;  he  may  take  your  note,  and  I  hope  you 
"  will  not  refuse  to  write.*' 

Sylvia  consented ;  she  wrote  to  her  son,  in- 
forming him  at  what  hour  they  should  be  at 
Hesodunum,  and  inviting  him  to  take  that  road, 
should  he  find  it  impossible  to  reach  Noviliacum 
before  their  departure. 

The  two  friends  then  retired  to  their  apart- 
ments. But  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey,  the  watchings  and  terrors  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  Julia  found  not  the  sleep  she  so 
much  wanted,   Clovis,  her  father,  and  Felix, 


presented  themselves  to  her  imagination  by 
turns.    Clovis,  polluted  with  the  Roman  blood 
he  had  already  shed  and  still  thirsting  for  inore, 
insulting  her  opinions,  her  feelings,  her  deli- 
cacy ;  uniting  treachery  to  cruelty,  and  inspir- 
ing her  with  as  much  horror  as  the  marriage 
vow  must  force  her  to  pledge  love  to  him.  Sei 
verus,  detained  a  prisoner  at  the  barbarian's 
court,  threatened  with  punishment  for  the  dis- 
obedience of  his  daughter,  accusing  her  of  hav- 
ing sacrificed  to  a  flitting  passion,  to  caprice, 
the  liberty,  perhaps  the  life  of  her  father,  Felix, 
thrown  into  despair  by  the  loss  of  her,  seeing  no 
longer  any  resource,  forming  no  more  projects, 
and  expressing  himself  with  that  heartless  de- 
spondency in  which  the  letter  to  his  mother  was 
written. 

'  In  the  midst  of  these  cruel  meditations,  the 
vision  of  the  preceding  night,  which  till  now 
she  had  been  unable  to  comprehend,  struck  her 
as  the  light  of  prophecy.  Two  monks,  two 
penitents,  had  offered  her  the  garb  of  penance* 
She  fancied  she  could  still  hear  the  words  of 
him  who  addressed  her: — Julia  Severa,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  saints  who  reign  in  heaven  t  in  the 
name  of  St.  Denis,  of  St.  Germain,  of  St.  Mar- 
tin of  Tours,  arise  ;—quit  the  vain  pomps  of  the 
world,  renounce  thy  foolish  hopes,  take  the  garb 
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of  penance  andfoUam  as.  The  meaning  of  these 
words  was  now  bat  too  dear.  It  was,  doubtless, 
St.  Martin  himself  who  had  spoken  to  her  ;  it 
was  at  his  convent  that  he  invited  her  to  pasa 
die  rest  of  her  days  in  penitence.  Quit  the  vain 
pomps  of  the  worlds — this  was  Clovis  and 
royalty:  rammer  thy  foolish  hopes  j — this  was 
Felix  and  domestic  happiness:  arise  and  follow 
us; — these  words  decided  her  fate. 

Julia  had  been  educated  in  the  catholic  faith* 
but  under  the  inspection  of  her  father,  who 
remained  secretly  a  pagan;  for  the  priests, 
therefore)  she  felt  more  fear  than  love,  for  she 
had  often  experienced  their  enmity ;  the  monas- 
tic life  excited  in  her  no  feelings  but  those  of 
disgust;  she  fended  she  should  in  the  convents 
find  neither  piety  more  enlightened  nor  morale 
more  pure,  than  in  the  world,  nor  any  satis- 
faction for  her  mind  or  her  heart.    To  her 
the  convent  presented  no  other  image  than  that 
of  a  perpetual  prison  i  it  was  the  punishment  of 
die  greatest  criminals,  reserved  for  the  innocent 
by  a  false  zeal,  mistaken  for  religion.  She 
dreaded  the  fate  that  hung  over  her;  but  was  it 
possible  for  her  to  doubt  that  that  fete  awaited 
her?  Was  it  not  evident  the  convent  was  the 
only  asylum  which  could  save  her  from  the  pur* 
suit  of  Clovis  or  the  authority  of  her  father? 
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Had  not  the  convent  been  pointed  out  as  her 
only  refuge,  by  those  celestial  messengers  who 
had  appeared  to  her  in  so  miraculous  a  manner, 
who  had  spoken  to  her  with  such  a  tone  of  au- 
thority, who  had  shewn  themselves  as  corporeal 
beings,  and  whom  she  could  not  confound  with 
the  phantoms  which  tormented  her  imagination 
the  same  night  ? 

Racked  by  these  cruel  reflections,  Julia  could 
not  enjoy  a  moment's  repose,  and  with  gladness 
did  she  greet  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  which 
gilded  the  domes  of  Noviliacum. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


THE  CELTIC  RUINS. 


ET  QUIBUS  IMIITIS  PLACATUB.  SAB  GUI*  Z  DIBO 
TEUTATES,  HOBBEKSQ,UE  FEBIB  ALTAR  I  BUS  HESUS  ; 
ET  TABAKIS  SCTTHICJE  BOM  MITIOB  ABA  DIAlf  X  ; 

ET  TOS  BABBABIC08  BITUS,  MOBEM^VB  8IB18TB.CM 
SACBOBUM  DBVIDJB  POSITIS  BEPET18TI8  AB  ABM  IS. 

Lmcau  Pkmr.  Lib.  L  «.  444. 

And  yon,  where  Hesns'  horrid  altar  stands. 
Where  dire  Teutates  human  blood  demands ; 
Where  Taranis  by  wretches  is  obey'd, 
And  Ties  in  slaughter  with  the  Scythian  maid : 


The  Druids  now,  while  arms  are  heard  no  more, 

Old  mysteries  and  barbarous  rites  restore.  Rowe. 


Twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed  since 

that  sleepless  night,  and  they  had  been  passed 
in  sorrowful  perturbation.  Sometimes  Julia 
sunk  into  mournful  despair*  at  others  she  re- 
covered herself  only  to  experience  alternately 
the  agitations  of  hope  and  fear.  Felix,  who  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Loire  had  been  her  de- 
liverer— Felix,  who  had  shewn  so  much  zeal  in 
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her  service — Felix,  who  loved  her,  who  had  asked 
her  hand  of  her  father,  was  about  to  arrive. 
Though  his  heart  was  bursting  with  grief, 
though  he  perhaps  wished  to  see  her  only  for 
the  purpose  of  bidding  her  an  eternal  adieu,  yet 
it  was  not  impossible  he  might  have  formed 
some  project  for  the  safety  of  both.  Could  she 
know  what  unforeseen  expedients  he  might  yet 
point  out  ?  Could  she  think  of  him  without  ex- 
pecting some  assistance,  and  could  it  be  possible 
that  the  day  of  his  arrival  should  not  be  a  day 
of  happiness? 

•  Felix  having  left  Soissons  on  the  sixteenth 
of  October,  could  not  reach  Noviliacum  on  the 
seventeenth;  on  the  morning  therefore  of  the 
eighteenth,  (fifteenth  of  the  calends  of  No- 
vember) Julia  and  Sylvia  prepared  to  meet  him 
at  Hesodunum,  whither  Dumnorix  was  to  con- 
duct him.  The  priest  Martin  was  commissioned 
to  receive  Sulpitia  at  Noviliacum ;  and  Eudoxus 
was  invited  to  accompany  the  two  Roman  ladies. 
This  last  was  an  excellent  guide  to  the  ruins,  and 
his  vast  knowledge  of  ancient  lore  enabled  him 
to  answer  all  questions  concerning  those  monu- 
ments of  the  political  power  and  religion  of  the 
Celts. 

The  sun  was  already  above  the  horizon,  when 
Sylvia  and  Julia  entered  with  Eudoxus  into  the 
u2 
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boat  which  was  to  take  them  to  Hesodunum. 
Their  passage  down  the  stream  of  the  Loire 
was  easy;  but  as  on  their  return  they  should  be 
obliged  to  pull  against  the  current,  eight  stout 
rowers  were  chosen  to  accompany  them.  The 
day  was  delightful;  the  clear  and  copious 
waters  of  the  Loire  rolled  unagitated ;  gliding 
without  resistance  over  a  fine  bed  of  sand, 
their  surface  was  hardly  disturbed  by  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  motion;  like  a  moving  mirror 
they  reflected  all  the  objects  standing  on 
the  delightful  banks,  and  the  charming  bead- 
lands  which  the  bark  doubled  in  succession. 
Some  habitations  were  scattered  on  the  two 
banks  of  the  river,  where  culture  was  less 
neglected  than  in  the  interior  of  the  country; 
and  on  the  left  border  were  seen  the  white  and 
regularly-built  cottages  of  the  legionary  camp, 
giving  to  the  slope  an  appearance  of  prosperity; 
but  the  numerous  ruins  which  crowned  the 
heights,  proved  that  in  former  days  a  noble  race 
had  on  the  same  spot  shared  the  feast  of  na- 
ture, and  enjoyed  the  advantage*  which  a  fer- 
tile soil,  a  happy  climate,  and  an  easy  naviga* 
tion  offered  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of 
the  Loire. 

Among  the  ruins  those  of  Hesodunum  were 
the  most  conspicuous,  by  their  imposing  mas* 
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the  extent  of  space  they  covered,  and  the  lofti- 
ness of  the  rugged  rock  which  the  labours  of  the 
Carnuti  had  changed  to  a  fort  Often  had  they 
from  those  walls  dared  the  efforts  of  the  Turones 
and  the  Cenomani;  often  around  their  conse- 
crated precinct  had  the  Druids  led  the  proces- 
sion of  human  victims,  whose  blood  was  to  flow 
on  the  altar  of  the  fierce  Hesus,  the  deity  of  the 
Gauls,  whose  name  the  town  bore.  Now  the 
green  brambles  had  taken  root  in  the  crevices  of 
the  walls  and  hung  over  the  precipices :  while 
among  the  ancient  habitations  of  men  were  seen 
thick  tufts  of  trees,  occasionally  crowning  the 
mouldering  towers. 

However  when  the  travellers  approached, 
when  they  landed  on  the  pier  of  the  ancient 
town,  melancholy  impressions  were  mingled 
with  their  admiration  of  so  picturesque  a  site. 
A  long  succession  of  generations  had  passed 
over  that  land;  .but  the  last  had  now  ended, 
and  the  city  was. become  the  realm  of  silence 
and  death.  The  walls  which  from  the  top  of  the 
bill  descended  to  the  river,  and  which  connected 
the  massy  towers  of  the  citadel  'With  the  pier  on 
the  Loire,  were  composed  of  enormous  frag- 
ments of  rocks,  skilfully  placed  over  each  other 
without  cement ;  they  had  often  resisted  nume- 
rous assailants  by  their  strength;  but  now  they 
V  s 
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wane  split  in  ntan y  places,  and  opened  to  view 
the  monuments  of  Che  ancient  superstition  of  the 
Druids,  the  intent  of  which  was  already  forgot* 
ten.  The  spectator  saw  circles  of  Colossal  stones 
which  seemed  the  seats  of  giants  assembled  in 
council,  with  one  stone  more  elevated  than  the 
other  for  their  chieftain ;  altars,  where  an  enor- 
mous rock  was  placed  athwart  two  others  with 
so  scrupulous  an  attention  to  equilibrium  that 
the  hand  could  easily  shake  the  mass*  though 
it  had  already  stood  many  centuries  and  was 
destined  to  stand  many  more. 

The  citadel  commanding  all  the  ruins,  was 
composed  of  five  enormous  towers  in  the  shape 
of  a  Greek  cross,  the  most  lofty  and  massive  of 
which  stood  in  the  centre*  atad  yas  connected 
with  the  four  others  by  strong  curtains*  These 
round  towers,  surmounted  by  an  elegant  cornice* 
and  built  nearly  after  the  model  of  the  tomb  of 
Cecilia  Metella  near  Rome,  were  entirely  covered 
with  hewn  stone  and  marble.  They  did  not  be- 
long to  the  Celts,  but  to  the  earliest  period  of 
Roman  dominion  in  Gaul,  having  taken  the 
place  of  more  ancient  buildings,  whose  form  was 
now  forgotten.   Between  these  towers  and  the 
river,  on  the  steep  of  the  hill  wad  erected  the 
city  of  Hesodunum.   The  site  of  the  ancient 
palaces  of  the  Gallic  lords,  of  which  few  vestiges 
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could  be  traced^  wds  now  occupied  by  small 
lotir  huts,  formerly  inhabited  by  artificers,  fisher- 
men and  peasants*  They  had  no  pretensions  to 
architectural  beauty  or  elegance,  but  they  were 
built  on  a  line,  atid  the  streets  had  the  appear- 
ance of  neatness.  All  the  doors  were  closed* 
and  through  some  of  the  windows  were  seen  the 
mouldering  beams  of  the  roofj  and  different 
stories  falling  on  each  other  with  the  aecumu* 
lated  ruin  and  desolation  which  had  succeeded 
to  the  dwellings  of  man. 

Eudoxus  taught  his  two  Companions  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Roman  buildings  from  those  of  the 
Celts,  those  which  belonged  to  the  Druidical 
worship,  and  those  which  were  destined  for  poli- 
tic*] or  military  purposes.  He  described  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies  which  every  year  summoned 
the  pontiffs  Of  the  Carnuti  to  Hesodunum ;  he 
explained  the  important  events  in  the  history  of 
Gaul  which  were  attached  to  the  recollection 
of  this  fortress:  but  the  whole  of  this  learned 
dissertation  has  not  reached  our  days,  any  more 
than  the  raids  which  formed  its  subject;  for 
evefi  the  name  of  Hesodunum  is  no  longer  found 
in  any  history  or  in  any  chart 

Julia  heard  this  display  of  erudition  with 
distracted  attention :  amid  these  ruins  she  sought 
only  the  path  which  led  to  the  loftiest  tower; 
die  ascended  to  the  pktform  built  at  the  top* 
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and  there  she  sat  in  the  shade  of  a  wild  fig-tree 
-which  sprang  from  the  wall;  and  there,  having 
inquired  which  was  the  road  to  Chartres,  she 
fixed  her  eyes  in  that  direction*  while  Sylvia 
-and  Eodoxns  vainly  strove  in  torn  to  attract 
her  attention,  sometimes  towards  the  majestic 
coarse  of  the  Loire,  which  the  eye  could  follow 
to  a  great  distance;  sometimes  to  the  bine  moon* 
tuns  which  bounded  the  horizon,  at  others  to 
the  romantic  effect  of  the  ruins  where  the  hand 
of  nature,  by  the  force  of  vegetation,  was  gra- 
dually destroying  the  labour  of  man.  At  length 
what  she  expected  with  so  much  impatience, 
what  her  eyes  sought  with  so  much  anxiety,  ap- 
peared in  the  distance;  she  discerned  on  the 
road  from  Chartres  three  horsemen  approaching 
at  full  speed.  Soon  she  fancied  she  could  dis- 
tinguish they  were  Dumnorix,  Diodes  and  Felix. 
Therest  of  the  suite  of  Felix  had  taken  the  road 
to  Noviliacum.  When  Eudoxus  saw  them  he  fast- 
ened a  white  veil  to  a  staff,  and  shaking  it  in  the 
air  like  a  banner,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
horsemen,  and  thus  pointed  out  the  spot  where 
their  friends  expected  them.  In  a  short  time 
Felix  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  citadel;  he 
ascends; — he  stands  on  the  platform  by  the 
gide  of  Julia  and  his  mother. 

Julia  arose  and  offered  her  hand  to  Felix, 
with  a  countenance  shining  with  joy.  Felix 
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prostrated  fatmsdf  at  her  feet,  and  in  a  transport 
of  rapture  covered  her  hand  with  kisses;  but 
Julia  instantly  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
Sylvia,  arid  concealing  her  head  in  the  bosom 
of  her  friend,  her  grief  burst  in  load  sobs* 

Felix  still  held  her  hand — he  could  not  mis- 
take die  cause  either  of  her  joy  or  her  grief. 
Julia  loved  him ; — she  had  never  sought  to  conceal 
it;  she  had  never  hidden  from  him  the  secret  of 
her  heart,  either  by  the  artifice  of  the  coquet  or 
the  reserve  of  the  prude.  She  loved  him;  his  re- 
turn had  transported  her  with  pleasure ;  bat  the 
idea  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  losing  him, 
the  idea  that  this  interview  was  the  last,  soon 
caused  the  most  heart-rending  grief  to  succeed 
the  first  emotions  of  joy. 

As  soon  as  she  began  to  stifle  her  sobs,  Sylvia 
replaced  her  gently  on  her  seat,  took  Eudoxtts 
by  the  arm  and  walked  to  some  distance;  while 
the  pedagogue,  struck  with  what  he  had  just 
witnessed,  endeavoured  to  prove  by  classical 
quotations,  that  joy  sometimes  bursts  forth  in 
tears,  while  grief  vents  itself  in  fits  of  laughter ; 
so  that  according  to  the  authority  of  the  greatest 
poets  and  their  best  commentators,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  decide  on  the  feeling  Julia  had 
manifested  by  the  signs  both  of  pleasure  and 
affliction. 
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.   Felix,  covering  with  hk  losses  the  hand  which 
Julia  did  not  withdraw,  answered  to  the 
thoughts  die  had  in  her  heart,  bat  could  not 
express.    He  told  her,  that  he  loved  her  pas- 
sionately; that  he  hired  her  as  he  never  before 
■had  loved,  as  he  never  conM  love  again;  that 
Jie  found  no  happiness,  no  hope,  but  in  her; 
that  being  once  more  united  to  her,  no  force 
could  now  sever  them,  no  fear  could  ever 
cause  them  to  renounce  a  happiness  that  de- 
pended upon  themselves  alone !    "  We  are 
x  "still  free,"  said  be,  "why  should  we  bow 
"  to  another's  will?  Why  should  I  renounce 
"  all  felicity,  all  hope  through  life,  when  my 
"  sacrifice  would  only  serve  to  render  your 
"fete  more  cruel?   Why  should  I  abandon 
"  you  to  a  barbarian,  incapable  of  appreciating 
"your  worth,  incapable  of  loving  you;  who, 
"  should  he  not  himself  sacrifice  you  to  brutal 
"  jealousy  or  inconstancy,  wiH,  at  least,  compel 
"  you  to  share  the  chances  that  threaten  his  own 
"  life,  ever  exposed  to  the  poniard  of  the  as» 
.  *'  sassin,  or  the  axe  of  the  executioner  ?" 

Julia  raised  her  eyes,  and  looked  on  him  with 
an  inefiable  mixture  of  tenderness  and  grie£ 
"  Yes/'  said  she,  "  I  love  you — I  love  yon  as 
u  you  love  me,  but  nevertheless  all  hope  is 
"  withered  in  my  heart   This  day  is  the  last 
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"day  of  happiness  I  can  expect  in  this  life} 
"  henceforth  I  must  yield  to  my  destiny;  with 
"  that  destiny  it  is  useless  for  me  to  contend ;  it 
"  is  swayed  by  «  power  that  mocks  the  will  of 
"  man,  and  disposes  of  my  life  by  supernatural 
"means.    I  can  neither  comprehend  my  fate, 

*  nor  the  ways  by  which  I  am  warned  of  it; 
"  but  around  me,  before  me*  every  where,  I  sefe 
"  nought  but  terror,  s&ve  in  you  alone*  Hell, 
"  from  the  mouth  of  Lamia,  has  bid  my  father 
"unite  me  to  Clovis;  heaven,  by  one  of  its 
"  saints,  has  commanded  me  to  prepare  for  the 
64  horrid  incarceration  of  a  convent  i  say  Felix, 
"  reinains  there  one  solitary  hope  ? 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  some  hope  yet  remains; 
"  nay,  certainty- remains,  if  we  trust  our  own  re- 
"  sources,  our  own  courage,  instead  of  listening 
"  to  oracles,  whoso  falsity  is  proved  by  their 
"  contradictions,  Clovis  as  yet  rules  but  in  a 
"  small  part  of  Gaul ;  here  he  commands  not, 
"  and  we  may  shelter  ourselves  from  his  vio- 
"  lence.  We  may  ask  m  asylum  of  the  king  of 
« the  Visigoths,  or  of  the  king  of  the  Bnrgun- 
"  dians,  without  quitting  our  native  land.  We 
"  can  pass  into  Italy,  where,  acknowledged  by 

*  the  emperor  of  the  East,  the  wise  and  vif- 
"  tuous  Theodoric  will  soon  become  master  6f 
"  Odoacer,  who  is  now  besieged,  and,  under  the 


"  protection  of  hi*  Ostrogoths,  will  restore  to  the 
*  Roman  senate  its  ancient  authority.  We  can 
"  find  safety  and  liberty  in  the  islets  of  Venetian 
"  where  the  laws  of  Rome  are  still  aeknow*- 
,  ™  ledged,  while  arbitrary  authority  is  abotichcA. 
«  Or,  lastly,  we  can  seek  protection  j*om  the 
"  emperor  of  Constantinople;  heomoe  received 
<{  my  lather  hospitably,  and  howmred  him  with 
c*  his  confidence*  he  surely  will  not  r^ect  ns»  The 
"  estates  we  abandon  here  do  tart  mtttitute  my 
u  whole  fortune;  and,  though  in  more  strait- 
"  ened  circumstance*  we  may  yet  live  far  fcom 
«  Gaul  without  knowing  poverty.'9 

"  Ah !  it  is  not  poverty,"  replied  Julia,  "it  is 
"  not  sorrow  that  I  fear  with  yep.  But  are  we 
"  to  think  for  ourselves  atone?  Will. not  the 
"  resolution  we  shall  t$ke  decide  the  fate  of 
u  those  we  hold  most  dear?  Hearken  to  me, 
"Felix!  I  appeal  to  your  probity,  to  your 
"  honour*  Repljt  to  a|e  with  fonkpes*.  You 
"  have  seen  at  Sot&ons  both  my  fitfMr  *ad 
u  Clovis;  you  know  on  what  jtetvys  they  nve 
"  together,  yon  can  judge  the  chtirjtcte*  of 
"the.  barbarian.  Will  you  afluyn  that  Julius 
**  Seven*  runs  no  dtftger  of  losipg  life  or  li- 
"bertyi  should  Clovis  hgfp  tha&,  by  giving  to 
wyou  my  hand,  I  , have  withdrawn  jpysetf  &om 
"his  will?" 
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FeKx  was  silent  for  some  moments;  be  hesi- 
tated, but  at  length  replied—**  I  will  send  pri- 
<*  vately  a  faithful  slave  to  inform  Julius  Severus 
Kof  our  flight,  in  order  that  he  may  place 
"himself  in  safety," 

*c  When  we  determine  our  fete  according  to 

the  impulse  of  our  passions,  are  we  justified 
u  in  disposing  also  of  another's  destiny?  Can  I 

deprive  my  father  of  his  whole  fortune  ?  He 
"is  now  the  confidential  minister  of  a  powerful 
"  prince;  can  I,  to  gratify  my  own  desires,  force 
w  him  to  become  a  fugitive  and  an  outlaw  ?n 

FeKx  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  was 
silent. 

"  Should  we  abandon  this  country,  what  will 
u  become  of  your  mother  i  Will  you  drag  her 
u  wkh  us  into  exile,  far  from  her  property,  her 
**  habits  of  life  and  the  objects  of  her  affection? 
a  Will  you  quit  her  in  her  declining  age?  Will 
**  you  bereave  hfer  of  a  son,  *in  whom  she  had 
"  fondly  rebtred  all  her  hopes  of  happiness?" 

Felix  was  still  silent* 

"  Have  you  no  duty  to  fulfil  towards  the 
"  people  who  dwell  on  your  large  estates,  to- 
"  wards  seven  hundred  families  of  whom  you 
"are  the  only  protector,  perhaps  the  only 
"patron?  Now  they  enjoy  existence,  they 
"prosper,  they  multiply.    But  though  they 
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"  cannot  share  in  your  deliberations,  though 
"  they  cail  have  no  influence  on  your  couii- 
€t  gels,  they  will  be  made  responsible  for  the  de- 
"  termination  you  are  about  to  make.  I£  just 
"  after  negotiating  with  Clovis,  you  mortally 
"  offend  hinrij  be  assured  that  his  Franks  will 
"  spread  fire  and  destruction  from  the  Cher  to 
"  the  Loire,  over  all  your  patrimony ;  and  then 
"  hundreds  of  mothers  will  have  to  weep  over 
"  their  slaughtered  infants,  because  we  could 
"  not  conquer  our  own  passions." 

Felix  could  resist  no  longer;  his  respiration 
was  stifled,  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears:  at 
length  he  gave  vent  to  his  grief,  and  Julia,  who, 
while  speaking  had  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  heard  him  reply  to  her  words  by  deep 
groans.  She  then  raised  her  eyes,  and  seeing  the 
tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  she  leant  her  head 
on  his  shoulder,  and  while  he  was  pressing  her  to 
his  bosom,  she  passed  her  arm  round  his  neck, 
returned  his  embrace,  and  exclaimed,  "  Felix, 
"  I  love  thee— I  will  love  thee  for  ever ! 99 


CHAP.  XV. 


A  SEPARATION. 


Tali  qua  nunc,  ut  cernis,  hiatu 

suppliciis  inclusa  teror  :  

Quod  si  non  omnbm  pepulisti  pectore  m atren 

 Hl«  ORO  MI8BRAM  DEFENDS  CAVERN  1 8 

iNqUE  8UPERNA  REFER. 

Claudiani,  de  Raptu  Proserpina,  lib.  iii. 

"Who  now  imprisoned  as  thou  seest,  in  this  abyss,  am 

wracked  with  torment :  Ah !  if  thon  hast  not 

driven  the  mother  from  thy  bosom,  rescue,  I  pray  thee,  me 
thine  unhappy  child  from  these  caverns,  and  bring  me  back 
to  earth. 


This  tender  avowal,  elicited  by  a  feeling  of 
mutual  sorrow ;  this  first  spontaneous  embrace, 
given  when  their  souls  were  sunk  in  despair, 
changed  not  the  situation  of  th6  two  lovers,  nor 
their  future  prospects.  Sylvia  joined  them, 
having  sent  Eudoxus  with  a  message  to  the 
boatmen.  She  endeavoured,  in  her  turn,  to 
raise  their  hopes  and  give  them  consolation. 
Felix  and  Julia  had  opened  their  hearts  to  her 
without  reserve ;  there  was  not  a  secret  thought, 
nor  apprehension,  that  was  not  equally  known  to' 
x2 
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all  the  three;  not  one  private  vow  made  by  the 
one  that  was  not  shared  by  the  two  others. 

Sylvia,  considering  the  different  projects  of 
her  son,  and  of  her.,  whom  she  loved  to  call 
daughter,  endeavoured  to  give  a  more  tranquil 
tone  to  their  discussion,  to  remove  all  exaggera- 
tion both  from  their  hopes  and  their  fears,  to 
guard  them  equally  against  imposing  on  them- 
selves duties  too  austere,  and  against  the  temp- 
tation to' neglect  those  they  were  bound  to  fulfil* 
But  the  more  they  thought  of  their  situation, 
the  more  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by 
obstacles ;  the  more  perfectly  did  they  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  calamities  of  their  country 
strongly  embittered  individual  misfortune. 

An  immediate  marriage  of  Felix  with  Julia* 
and  a  flight  together,  in  order  to  escape  the  au- 
thority of  Julius  Severus,  and  the  vengeance  of 
Clovis,  appeared  to  all  equally  opposed  to  duty 
and  prudence.  But  were  there  no  means  of 
gaining  time?  Might  it  not  be  expected  that 
by  multiplying  the  indirect  obstacles  to  this. 
dreaded  union,  they  would  be  seconded  by  un- 
foreseen events-^by  the  inconstancy  of  Clovis 
himself,  or  by  the  success  of  some  one  of  the  fac- 
tions, who  bad  fixed  on  another  spouse  for  him? 

Sylvia  proposed  to  Julia  to  retire  for  some 
time  to  a  convent,  to  allege  a  vow,  a  pilgrimage, 
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«r  some  one  of  those  numerous  motives  of  de- 
votion to  which  in  those  times  all  other  things 
were  made  to  yield;  which  daily  served  to 
cloke  worldly  designs,  and  which  the  most  power- 
ful were  compelled,  by  the  authority  of  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  body,  to  respect.  Julia  could 
not  turn  her  thoughts,  without  shuddering,  on 
that  garb  of  penance  which  had  been  presented 
to  her  in  a  vision,  and  which  seemed  to  announce 
for  her  an  eternal  engagement.  But  she  had 
another  reason  for  not  putting  trust  in  this  ex- 
pedient,— neither  Severus  nor  Clovis  was  a 
Christian,  and  it  was  not  probable  they  would 
respect  in  that  religion  an  engagement  so  con-, 
trary  to  their  views.  They  would  perhaps  force' 
her  from  the  convent  she  had  chosen  as  an 
asylum,  and  then  to  danger  would  be  added 
infamy. 

•  It  might  be  more  easy  to  feign  sickness  or  an 
accident  to  prolong  her  stay  at  Noviliacum,  and 
in  contemplating  the  surrounding  ruins,  Julia 
invoked  them,  as  it  were,  to  fall  on  her  head* 
With  what  joy  would  she  have  purchased,  even 
at  the  expense  of  a  grievous  accident,  the  cer- 
tainty of  passing  another  month  under  the  same 
roof  with  Felix !  With  what  a  longing  eye  did 
she  contemplate,  as  she  walked  on  the  edge  of 
the  platform,  the  depths  below !  With  what  in- 
x  3 
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trepiditydid  she  choose  the  most  dangerous  pas* 
tfyges,  in  the  secret  hope  her  foot  might  dip, 
and  enable  her,  in  conscience,  mid  without  arti* 
fice,  to  dispense  with  obedienoe  to  her  lather's 
orders. 

The  two  lowers  decided  on  the  expedient  of  a 
leaned  indisposition,  hoping  thus  to  gain  a  few 
days  at  least.  Meanwhile  they  flattered  them- 
selves some  new  event  might  occur;  they  reck* 
oned  on  fortune  and  all  the  chances  of  futu- 
rity;  they  trusted  to  the  vague  feeling  of 
hope,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts, 
and  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  love,  to 
youth,  and  principally  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
each  other  after  what  they  called  a  long  absence. 

Cold  viands  and  some  wine  had  been  brought 
from  Noviliacum ;  Eudoxus  took  case  to  arrange 
the  repast,  and  to  spread  it  on  the  platform, 
where  they  at  first  met,  and  whence  they  com- 
manded a  most  extensive  prospect.  Julia  no 
longer  refused  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape; she  directed  her  eyes  towards  the  distant 
objects  pointed  out  to  her,  and  listened  to  the 
dissertations  and  anecdotes  of  Eudoxus :  all  that 
she  saw,  Felix  saw  also;  all  that  excited  any 
sensation  in  her,  excited  a  corresponding  sensa- 
tion in  the  heart  of  Felix.  He  was  questioned 
about  all  he  had  seen,  all  he  had  done  at  Sois» 
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tons;  Julia  and  Sylvia,  in  their  turn,  told  the 
history  of  their  solitude,  described  their  ex* 
carsion  to  the  banks  of  the  Cher,  the  terrors 
they  had  experienced  in  the  castle  of  Rutilianus, 
and  Julia  related  her  extraordinary  vision.  While 
she  was  speaking,  Felix  appeared  to  devour  her 
lightest  words;  he  was  jealous  of  the  breathing 
of  the  winds,  the  buzzing  of  the  insects,  the 
slightest  noise  which  caused  him  to  lose  even 
one  of  the  gentlest  inflexions  of  her  harmonious 
voice. 

A  happy  confidence,  a  hope,  the  motives  of 
which  they  could  not  explain,  had  sprung  up  in 
the  hearts  of  both.  This  day,  beyond  which 
they  saw  no  futurity,  had  passed  with  them  a 
day  of  happiness;  and  though  they  had  not  sue* 
eeeded  in  deciding  upon  one  single  project  truly 
rational,  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  be* 
lieve  that  such  ecstatic  bliss  would  ever  end* 
The  approaching  sun-set,  however,  warned  them 
to  return.  The  rowers  called  them  to  the  boat, 
while  Diocles  held  the  horse  of  Felix,  jvho  was 
to  return  by  land,  in  order  that  the  suspicion  of 
Sulpitia  might  not  be  excited,  for  they  expected 
to  find  her  at  Noviliacum.  The  moment  was 
come  when  they  were  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
ruins  of  Hesodunum,  and  with  aching  hearts 
the  two  lovers  descended  from  the  platform. 
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In  the  direction  of  the  Loire,  the  citadel  com* 
municated  with  the  town  beneath  by  a  subter* 
raneous  vault,  hewn  in  the  living  rock*  This 
work  was  anterior  to  the  Roman  buildings,  and 
belonged  to  the  ancient  Celtic  fortress,  the  site 
of  which  was  occupied  by  the  towers  of  Au- 
gustas. A  wide  spiral  staircase  led  to  the  centre 
of  the  largest  tower,  and  opened  on  one  of  the 
extremities  of  the  vault,  which,  passing  under 
the  ruins  of  part  of  the  town,  had  its  other 
opening  at  a  small  distance  above  the  port, 
where  their  pinnace  was  waiting.  By  this 
MH^  a  remarkable  monument  of  the  power 
md  perseverance  of  the  ancient  Carnuti,  our 
travellers  intended  to  regain  the  strand.  Sylvia 
>^gave  her  arm  to  Eudoxus,  and  Julia  walked 
*s  slowly  behind  with  Felix.  Both  had  a  secret 
foreboding  that  this,  perhaps,  was  their  last 
uncontrolled  interview,  that  they  soon  would 
be  observed,  mistrustfully  watched,  and  perhaps 
separated  for  ever.  They  involuntarily  stopped, 
thinking  they  never  could  say  all  they  wished 
to  each  other;  they  forcibly  clung  to  these  last 
moments  of  happiness,  which  were  so  soon  to 
be  ravished  from  them*  Although  Sylvia  walked 
■  slowly,  she  was  already  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance before  them*  At  different  times  she  had 
turned .  to  hasten  their  steps*    When  arrived  at 
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the  opening  of  the  vault  she  turned  back  for  the 
last  time  to  call  tbem ;  what  was  her  astonish? 
ment»  her  horror,  when  she  saw  the  long  cavern 
closed  behind  her! 

She  ran  with  Eudoxus  towards  the  obstacle 
which  interrupted  her  sight;  it  was  not  a  gate* 
but  an  enormous  mass  of  rock,  which,  wheeling 
on  a  pivot  by  means  of  invisible  springs,  opened 
Or  closed  the  cavern,  according  as  \%  was  turned 
to  the  aide  or  the  front,  and  fitted  so  closely  into 
the  opening  that  the  eye  could  not  distinguish 
it  from  the  to]id  mass  of  which  it  seemed  a  part. 
This  rock  could  be  moved  in  the  interior  with 
so  much  facility  by  those  who  knew  its  secret 
springs,  that  Sylvia  had  not  even  heard  the 
noise  it  made  in  closing*   But,  destined  in  the 
time  of  the  Celts  to  secure  their  fortress,  it 
offered  an  insurmountable  resistance  to  those 
who  wished  to  push  it  back  to  its  former  posi- 
tion, so  that  in  the  different  sieges  Hesodunum 
had  stood,  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  had  never 
bden  able  to  force  it 

Sylvia  and  Eudoxus  called  with  all  their 
might,  requesting  Felix  to  explain  this  strange 
accident,  and  tell  them  what  assistance  they 
Could  give  him ;  but  no  voice,  no  sound,  could 
pierce  the  thickness  of  the  rock;  no  answer 
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could  be  heard.  They,  however,  supposed  that 
Felix  and  Julia,  seeing  the  vault  closed,  would- 
return  and  soon  make  their  appearance  at  the 
upper  gate  of  the  castle.  The  boatmen,  who 
had  assembled  at  the  shrieks  of  Sylvia,  advanced 
towards  that  gate  to  meet  them :  they  hurried 
on  with  vague  feelings  of  anxiety,  while  Sylvia 
remained  on  the  spot  whence  she  had  just  seen 
her  children  disappear,  and  where  she  still  hoped 
soon  to  hear  their  voice,  and  learn  what  she 
should  do  for  their  assistance. 

The  boatmen  made  great  speed,  but  the  ex- 
pectation of  their  return  was  to  Sylvia  a  never- 
ending  delay.  She  leant  her  ear  to  the  rock, 
then  advanced  towards  the  extremity  of  the 
pier,  whence  she  could  see  the  upper  gate  of  the 
castle ;  but  meanwhile  she  left  Eudoxus  listen- 
ing, in  order  that  the  slightest  sound  uttered 
in  the  depths  of  the  cavern  might  not  escape 
than. 

At  length  the  boatmen  reappeared ;  they  were 
speaking  in  an  agitated  manner  with  Dumnorix 
and  Diocles,  who  were  returning  in  their  com- 
pany; the  paleness  of  the  two  latter,  and  the 
horror  imprinted  on  their  countenances,  an- 
nounced to  Sylvia  that  none  of  the  fears  she  had 
conceived  were  exaggerated* 
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c*  The  upper  opening  of  the  vault  is  also 
"  closed,"  said  Diodes;  "  we  hare  seen  neither 
«  Felix  nor  Julia." 

At  the  same  time  he  approached  the  tack,  ex* 
amined  it  with  attention,  took  in  his  hand  a  link, 
which  one  of  the  boatmen  had  just  lighted,  di- 
rected the  flame  against  all  the  points  where  the 
rock  and  cavern  were  joined ;  then,  shaking  his 
head,  laid  the  torch  on  the  ground :  "  there 
"  is  not  a  crevice,"  said  he>  "  in  which  to  thrust 
"  a  lever ;  we  might  overturn  the  mountain 
"  sooner  than  shake  this  rock !" 

"  And  the  upper  gate,"  said  Sylvia,  with  in- 
creasing anxiety— 

"  That  is  also  fastened  in  the  inside  by  a  rock. 
"  It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  seen  the  gates  of 
"  the  Druids.  At  the  siege  of  Autun  we  at- 
"  tacked  a  party  who  had  taken  refuge  in  just 
"  such  a  vault:  the  unfortunate  wretches  would 
"  not  open  it,  or  perhaps  were  not  able  to  do  so 
44  when  they  wished:  they  preferred  perishing 
"with  hunger  to  yielding.  At  the  end  of  a 
"  week,  when  our  miners  gained  an  entrance 
"  into  the  vault  they  found  them  all  dead." 

"  Good  heavens !"  cried  Sylvia,  with  horror, 
"  is  it  possible  the  gates  closed  by  accident?" 

"  I  think  not— at  least,  they  would  not  both 
«  haVe  closed  at  the  same  time." 
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w Who  then  can  hare  shut  them  ?" 

cc  Some  one,  I  suppose,  who  was  watching 
"  you  in  the  guard-rooms,  which  probably  are 
"  hewn  in  the  rock  above  these  fatal  gates." 

They  now  sought  some  traces  of  this  supposed 
ambush ;  they  interrogated  all  the  attendants  of 
the  travellers,  eight  boatmen  and  four  or  five 
servants.  Diocles  and  Dumnorix  had  passed 
nearly  the  whole  day  in  the  ruins  of  Hesodu- 
nnm.  Neither  of  them  had  seen  a  living  soul, 
neither  of  them  had  even  observed  the  recent 
footsteps  of  man. 

But  Dumnorix  had  formerly  fed  his  flocks  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  these  ruins,  and  during 
the  heat  of  mid-day  bad  more  than  onoe  sought 
shelter  in  the  caverns.  He  said  he  distinctly 
remembered  that  the  vaults  did  not  consist  of 
one  -single  straight  avenue;  but  had  several 
branches  forming  a  sort  of  labyrinth  in  these 
catacombs.  He  moreover  asserted  that  he  had 
deen  them  at  times  both  open  and  -shut,  and  that 
in  the  very  place  where  on  one  day  nothing  was 
to  be  found  but  a  solid  rock,  on  the  following 
might  -be  seen  an  opening  leading  to  a  great  di** 
tfttifee,  sometimes  even  to  the.  bank  of  the  Loire. 

"  These  vaults,"  said  be,  "  are  the  only  re* 
«  niaimng.  temple  consecrated  to '  our  ancient  di- 
ce vinities,  and  now  that,  the  Boman  laws  do  not 
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"  permit  the  Druids  to  keep  guard  around  the 
"  caverns  of  Hesus  and  Taranes,  the  gods  them- 
"  selves  open  and  shut  the  gates  according  to 
"  their  own  good  pleasure*" 

f  *  Say  rather,"  replied  Diocles,  u  that  they  are 
"  opened  and  shut  by  men  who  profit  by  the 
"  dread  the  name  of  the  Druids  still  inspires." 

"  In  God's  name,"  said  Sylvia*  "  into  whose 
u  hands  can  my  son  have  fallen  ?" 

**  These  caverns  probably  serve  as  a  refuge  for 
"  the  bcLgaudce>  or  some  fugitive  slaves,"  replied 
Diodes* 

"  What  can  they  have  to  demand  of  my 
"son?" 

"  Either  revenge  or  ransotm" 

The  first  part  of  this  alternative  was  the  most 
terrific ;  the  boatmen  and  the  attendants  who  ac- 
companied Sylvia,  were  immediately  questioned, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  one  of  the 
slaves  in  the  different  establishments  of  Inter-* 
amnes  was  missing ;  whether  any  had  expressed 
resentment  against  Felix*  or  whether  they  could 
be  imagined  capable  of  such  atrocious  revenge* 
All  their  answers  were  tranquillizing,  all  united 
in  the  praise  of  Felix*  and  all  declared  their  de- 
votion tahis  service.  These  declarations,  which 
appeared  sincere,  removed  from  Sylvia  the  two 
most  dreadful  apprehensions  which  had  taken 
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CHAP.  I. 


AN  UNSUCCESSFUL  SEARCH* 


"  This  spot  was  So  secret  and  retired,  that  no  hermitage 
a  was  ever  so  solitary ;  for  on  one  side  it  was  bounded  by 
"  the  ragged  rocks  of  a  lofty  mountain  $  on  the  other  by  the 
"  Loire,  which  rolled  its  stream  round  this  small  plain* 
u  There  was  only  one  way  of  access,  and  that  was  narrow 

u  and  difficult  The  greater  part  of  the  monks  had  their 

"  cells  in  excavations  hewn  in  the  stone  of  this  mountain."— 
SdpHiut  Sevens— Life  of  St.  Af«rft«,  cap.  T.  v.  574* 


SYLVIA  had  not  spoken  a  word  or  moved 
from  the  spot;  her  veil  was  lowered,  and,  whe- 
ther she  sought  to  tranquillize  her  troubled  mind 
by  prayer;  or,  whether  on  the  contrary,  she 
traced  in  her  imagination  all  the  dreadful  con- 
jectures that  might  explain  the  strange  event  to 
which  she  was  obliged  to  submit,  she  seemed  to 
have  renounced  all  communication  with  exterior 
objects. 

Eudoxus  loved  Sylvia  and  Felix  sincerely; 
that  is,  as  much  as  he  possibly  could  love  any 
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other  than  himself:  he  was,  therefore,  deeply 
afflicted  and  much  terrified;  but  his  grief  for 
others  could  not  make  him  lose  sight  of  his  own 
comforts ;  and  although  bewailing  the  danger  to 
which  his  patron  was  exposed,  he  yet  felt  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  regret  at  the  idea  that  Sylvia's 
determination  would  compel  him  to  pass  the 
night  without  supper  or  bed ;  for  he  knew  very 
well  that  it  was  his  duty  to  watch  near  her  per- 
son. He  had,  consequently,  taken  his  seat  by 
her  side,  and  while  she  remained  immoveable, 
wrapt  in  her  veil,  and  apparently,  deaf  to  all  he 
said,  he  recited  to  her,  with  endless  volubility, 
all  the  finest  passages  he  could  bring  to  his  re* 
collection  from  Seneca's  Treatise  de  Consola- 
tione  and  Marcus  Aurelius  de  Magnitudine 
Animi ;  but  on  the  approach  of  evening,  when 
he  felt  the  humid  atmosphere  around  him,  his 
uneasiness  on  his  own  account,  his  dread  of  the 
rheumatic  pains  he  should  be  exposed  to,  the 
chill  of  the  night,  want  of  sleep,  and  the  com* 
Jfortless  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  drove 
from  his  mind  all  classical  consolation,  and 
blunted  his  eloquence.  In  vain  did  he  endea- 
vour to  persuade  Sylvia  to  choose  some  other 
place  of  rest  for  the  night.  Not  being  able  to 
Obtain  any  reply  from  her,  he  began  to  address 
Diocles,  Dumnorix,  the  boatmen,  and  the  slaves. 
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explaining  to  them  how  much  he  dreaded  the 
danger  to  which  their  mistress  must  be  eiposed 
by  thus  passing  the  night  in  the  open  air;  but 
Diodes  and  Dumnorix,  themselves  buried  in 
sorrowful  meditation,  replied  by  monosyllables 
only)  and  Sylvia  appeared  as  inaccessible  to  this 
last  indirect  attack,  as  before  she  had  been  to 
his  persuasive  efforts. 

Seeing,  at  last,  the  necessity  of  making  up  his 
mind  to  pass  the  night  at  the  gate  of  the  cavern, 
he  arose,  sighing  deeply,  and  began  to  give 
orders  for  rendering  their  watch  more  support- 
able. The  rock  which  closed  the  vault  was  at 
least  fifteen  feet  distant  from  its  entrance,  so 
that  they  were  sheltered  under  a  kind  of  portico. 
The  boat  in  which  they  had  arrived  was  abun- 
dantly  provided  with  mattresses,  cushions,  car* 
pets,  and  saddle-cloths;  Eudoxns  had  them  all 
brought  to  the  cavern,  together  with  the  saddles 
cf  three  horses,  which  were  allowed  to  graze  in 
full  liberty  through  the  forsaken  streets  of  the 
city.  After  having  wrapt  Sylvia,  who  seemed 
insensible  to  his  attention,  in  carpets  and  man* 
ties,  he  prepared  for  himself  a  sort  of  bed,  in 
which,  laying  his  head  on  one  of  the  saddles,  and 
covering  his  body  with  the  sails  of  the  boat,  he 
not  only  shielded  himself  from  the  cold  and  the 
wet,  but  also  hoped  to  escape  being  seen,  should 
b2 
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the  bagauda  make  a  sudden  rush,  and  surprise 
them. 

There  was  still  one  thing  wanted  to  complete 
their  nocturnal  establishment;  —  no  one  had 
thought  of  supper.  Luckily  there  yet  remained 
some  provisions  in  the  boat;  Eudoxus  sent  for 
them;  he  seated  Diodes,  Dumnorix,  the  boat- 
men and  the  slaves  around  a  large  fire  at  the  en* 
trance  of  the  cavern,  and  intreated  them  not  to 
remove  thence  even  for  an  instant:  he  encou- 
raged them  to  eat  and  drink,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  be  weak  and  incapable  of  defence, 
should  they  be  attacked ;  and  raising  his  head 
and  arms  above  the  heap  of  sails,  cloaks,  and 
carpets  which  covered  him,  he  was  the  first  to  put 
his  hand  in  the  dish,  and,  sighing  deeply,  gave 
them  the  example  of  recruiting  their  strength. 

The  night  was  dark;  and  of  the  vast  ruins 
of  Hesodunum  nothing  could  be  discerned  but 
the  lofty  towers  and  battlements,  which  appeared 
traced  in  the  horizon.  At  times  was  heard  the 
shriek  or  rather  the  fluttering  breath  of  the 
screechowl,  on  the  tower  where  she  had  built 
her  nest.  Of  all  the  sounds  which  reached  our 
travellers,  this  was  the  only  one  that  belonged 
to  life;  but  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  the  rust* 
ling  of  the  leaves  and  agitated  branches,  and  the 
murmuring  of  the  river,  struck  their  ears  with 
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varied  force,  and  sometimes  sounded  like  plain-* 
tive  voices,  which  they  fancied  might  proceed 
from  the  depth  of  the  caverns.  The  boatmen 
were  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  and  relating  in 
torn  the  strange  depredations  of  the  bagauda, 
the  horrid  deeds  of  revenge  committed  by  fugi- 
tive slaves,  or  other  adventures  still  more  terrific; 
in  which  the  spirits  of  hell*  the  gods  of  paganism* 
those  of  the  Druids,  and  the  saints  of  the  newly- 
established  worship,  bore  a  principal  part;  but 
when  they  heard  these  noises  they  suddenly 
fitopt;  they  listened  with  anxiety,  and  endea- 
voured to  trace  the  origin  of  the  sound  which 
struck  their  ears;  and  when  they  had  disco- 
vered its  cause,  they  resumed  their  tales  in 
a  lower  tone,  and  with  a  voice  more  tremulous. 
Eudoxus,  who  could  not  sleep,  listened,  shud- 
dering, to  these  different  stories.  Lying  almost 
on  the  ground,  with  his  head  grotesquely  wrapped 
in  napkins,  he  crawled  to  the  circle  formed  by  the 
boatmen  around  the  fire,  but,  like  an  affrighted 
tortoise  whjch  draws  back  its  head  under  its 
shell  at  the  least  noise,  he  retired  with  rapidity, 
and  disappeared  under  the  heap  of  sails  and 
cushions,  which  concealed  him  from  the  eyes 
ofalL 

«  Pumnorix  and  Diodes,  both  of  whom  were 
accustomed  tp  live  constantly  in  the  open  air, 
b  3 
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the  one  tending  his  flocks,  and  the  other  in  the 
army,  amid  more  real  dangers,  were  much  less 
susceptible  of  fears  which  related  to  themselves 
alone;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  much 
more  deeply  affected  by  the  event  which  kept 
them  on  this  spot*  The  love  of  Diocles  for  his 
master,  and  of  Dumnorix  for  his  mistress,  was, 
in  both,  the  strongest  and  deepest  of  their  feel- 
ings. Their  greater  experience  made  them  con- 
ceive more  fully  the  extent  of  the  danger;  and 
'though  they  did  not  know  whither  to  direct 
their  conjectures,  they  could  see  full  well  that 
so  extraordinary  an  event  could  be  referred  only 
to  some  most  horrible  cause. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  night  had  already 
elapsed,  when  the  boat  returned  from  the  camp 
of  the  legionaries,  bringing  about  twenty  work- 
men, soldiers  or  sons  of  soldiers,  with  pickaxes, 
mallets,  chisels,  and  other  tools,  for  opening  a 
'mine.  Sylvia  was  reanimated  by  their  approach ; 
she  gave  up  the  place  she  had  hitherto  occupied, 
and  Diocles  immediately  set  the  men  to  work ; 
she  encouraged  them  by  the  -most  pressing  en- 
treaties, and  the  most  brilliant  promises.  But 
in  this  narrow  passage,  it  was  impossible  for 
more  than  four  workmen  to  labour  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  excessive  hardness  of  the  stone*  of 
which  but  small  parts  could  be  chipped  off  at 
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once,  proved  that  many  days  must  pass  ere  an 
entrance  could  be  effected* 

The  having  begun  the  work  was,  however,  in 
some  degree  consolatory :  the  strokes  of  the  mal- 
let seemed  to  revive  Sylvia's  courage;  as  long  as 
she  saw  something  to  be  done,  the  vigour  of  her 
mind  supported  her;  she  remained  no  longer 
immoveable  and  silent;  but  with  her  usual  pre- 
sence of  mind,  gave  orders  that  the  work  should 
be  continued  without  intermission  by  companies 
of  labourers,  who  should  relieve  each  other  in 
the  night  as  well  as  in  the  day :  she  expressed 
•her  intention  of  sojourning  at  Hesodunum  with 
all  her  attendants  until  an  entrance  was  effected. 
Eudoxus,  who  had  been  obliged  to  give  up 
his  place,  .stood  wrapt  in  mantles,  one  placed 
over  the  other,  leaning  against  the  entrance  to 
the  cavern  :  he  also  felt  revived  by  the  arrival 
of  the  workmen,  and  in  his  turn  gave  advice  re- 
lative to  the  establishing  in  Borne  of  the  houses 
in  the  vicinity  a  more  comfortable  shelter  for  the 
following  day  and  night* 

At  the  first  dawn  of  day  another  boat,  de- 
scending the.  Loire,  touched  at  the  port  of  Heso- 
dunum, and.  the  first  passenger  who  leapt  on 
shore  was.  the  Count  Julius  Severus.  .  Uneasy 
at  the  delay  of  Sulpitia,  whose  dresses  were  not 
.yet  finished;  alarmed  at  the  intrigues  of  those 
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who  destined  Clotilda  for  Clovis,  and  who  had 
succeeded  in  exciting  against  him  the  reseofr- 
inent  of  the  barbarian  king,  in  consequence  of 
•his  not  bringing  his  daughter  sooner  to  the 
court;  dreading  also  the  interview  of  Julia  with 
Felix,  and  observing  in  a  letter  he  had  just 
received  from  his  daughter  certain  expressions 
which  raised  in  his  mind  the  first  suspicion  of  a 
mutual  affection,  he  had  departed' in  haste  from 
Soissons,  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  her  himself 
and  at  midnight  he  readied  Noviliacum.  The 
absence  of  Julia,  that  of  Felix,  whom  he  had 
not  overtaken  on  the  road,  and  who,  neverthe- 
less, had  not  yet  arrived,  began  already  to  h> 
crease  his  anxiety  pnd  discontent.  He  con* 
eluded  that  the  two  young  people  had  met  at 
Hesodunum,  and,  even  in  that  case*  he  could 
not  guess  why  they  were  not  yet  returned, 
when  the  arrival  of  the  express,  sent  by  Sylvia 
for  assistance,  plunged  him  into  the  deepest  grieC 
He  could  not  understand  the  event  related  to 
him;  he  knew  not  whether  his  daughter  had 
•fallen  into  ah  abyss  amid  the  ruins ;  whether 
•she  had  lost  her  way  in  the  subterraneous  laby» 
rinths,  or  whether  she  had  been  carried  off  by 
robbers:  he  could  only  discern  that  the  danger 
was  extreme*  and  as  soon  as  the  labourers  Sylvia 
had  sent  for  yrere  ready,  he  departed  with  them. 
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The  explanation  between  Severn*  and  Sylvia 
was  brief;  both  buried  in  sorrow  were  sparing 
of  words.  Bat  as  soon  as  the  Count  of  Chartres 
had  heard  what  had  happened,  he  desired  he 
might  be  shewn  qU  the  entrances  to  the  vault. 
Dumnorix  acted  as  a  guide,  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  workmen  who  had  just  arrived, 
but  who  could  not  be  set  to  work  for  want  of 
room.  The  entrance  which  communicated  with 
a  large  tower,  and  another  which  led  to  the 
country,  were  still  closed ;  but  when  Dumnorix 
arrived  at  the  third,  which  he  had  discovered 
beneath  Hesodunum,  and  close  to  the  bank  of 
the  Loire,  he  was  surprised  at  finding  it  open. 
At  the  same  time  he  remarked  on  the  sand  of 
the  river,  and  shewed  to  the  count,  several  foot- 
steps and  deep  cuts  on  the  strand,  such  as 
would  be  made  by  the  keel  of  a  boat  pushed 
ashore. 

These  footsteps  caused  them  to  suspect  that 
the  ravishers  had  retired  with  their  prey ;  but 
they  possibly  might  indicate  that  during  the 
night  a  reinforcement  had  arrived  and  joined 
the  first  band.  Severus,  therefore,  deemed  it 
prudent  to  use  great  precaution  ere  he  entered 
the  vault— indeed  such  as  soldiers  would  take 
were  they  marching  on  a  military  expedition. 
Every  one,  and  particularly  the  legionaries,  felt 
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the  necessity  of  haying  a  commander,  whom 
alone,  they  might  obey ;  every  one  fdt  the  su- 
perior  experience,  intelligence  and  coolness  of 
Diodes:  his  authority  was,  therefore,  acknow- 
ledged by  the  whole  body,  which  united* 
amounted  to  nearly  fifty  parsons.  The  senator, 
Eudoxus,  and  Sylvia  promised  to  obey  him; 
and  the  veteran  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  his 
power  in  preventing  the  latter  from  rushing  in- 
stantly into  the  cavern. 

Diodes  first  stopped  with  wedges  the  rock 
which  served  as  a  gate  to  the  vault;  he  then 
studied  the  mechanism  by  which  it  could  be 
opened  and  shut.  He  recognised  the  narrow 
pass  by  which,  on  jutting  stones,  they  could 
ascend  to  the  small  excavation  which  he  had 
before  called  the  guard-room ;  and  he  convinced 
himself  that  within  that  room,  and  provided  with 
a  light,  he  should  find  no  difficulty  in  opening 
or  closing  these  dreadful  druidical  gates,  to  the 
pivot  of  which  levers  were  fastened  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  turning  the  rock. 

After  leaving  a  guard  at  this  first  gate,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  interior  of  the  cavern,  stopping  as 
often  as  he  found  any  side  branch,  fastening  all 
the  doors,  and  leaving  a  guard*  Advandng  to 
the  extremity  of  each  avenue,  and  opening  the 
gate,  the  catacombs  appeared  much  less  exten- 
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sive,  and  much  less  complicated,  than  imagina- 
tion and  fear  had  represented  them.  The  strata 
of  hard  rock  were  separated  by  others  of  marl, 
and  in  these  latter  the  Celtic  miners  had  formed 
their  excavations.  The  whole  extent  was  com* 
posed  of  five  low  and  narrow  avenues  and  three 
large  halls.  In  one  of  these  Diodes  observed 
some  trusses  of  straw,  on  which  men  had  been 
lately  lying;  the  remnants  of  their  repast,  their 
fire  and  torches  were  still  to  be  seen,  but  they 
found  no  inhabitant.  After  five  hours9  labour, 
the  catacombs  had  been  thoroughly  examined, 
all  the  recesses  had  been  scrutinized,  and  the 
entrances  opened;  so  that  no  doubt  remained 
of  Julia,  Felix,  and  their  ravishers  having  de- 
parted. 

Severus,  Sylvia,  Eudoxus,  Diocles,  Dumno- 
rix,  and  the  most  intelligent  among  those  who 
had  seconded  them,  formed,  when  the  search 
was  ended,  a  sort  of  council  of  war,  to  advise 
mutually  on  the  result.  It  appeared  certain 
that  the  captives  had  been  carried  off  during 
the  night  in  the  boat  whose  marks  had  been 
seen  on  the  sand.  But  had  the  ravishers  only 
crossed  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
themselves  in  the  woods  which  covered  the  op- 
posite bank?  Had  they  dared  to  continue  their 
navigation  and  approach  Tours,  at  the  risk  of 
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being  observed  from  both  banks,  which,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  town,  were  somewhat 
more  frequented*  This  could  only  be  ascertained 
by  minute  examination  of  all  the  landing  places 
on  both  banks  of  the  riven    All  felt  themselves 
fatigued  with  their  own  conjectures,  and  those 
of  the  soldiers,  who  had  assisted  them  in  their 
researches.    Their  minds  could  fix  on  nothing ; 
they  wandered  in  endless  doubt;  but  though 
they  were  now  certain  that  the  objects  of  their 
affection  were  much  farther  removed  from  them 
than  they  at  first  supposed,  yet  they  felt  their 
sorrow  somewhat  alleviated  by  knowing  they 
were  not  immured  in  these  vaults. 
.  A  longer  stay  at  Hesodunum  would  not  have 
brought  them  nearer  the  objects  of  their  research, 
and  Sylvia,  with  agonizing  grief,  consented  to 
re-embark,  and  to  return  to  Noviliacum*  reft  of 
her  son  and  youthful  friend.  Before  they  quitted 
the  shore,  the  proper  measures  were  taken  to 
continue  actively  the  search  they  had  com- 
menced. A  post  of  legionaries  was  left  at  Heso- 
dunum, for  the  purpose  of  surprising  the  ravish* 
ers,  in  case  any  of  them  should  return  to  the 
cavern.    Two  companies  of  the  same  soldiers, 
under  the  orders  of  Diodes*  descended  along 
both  sides  of  the  Loire,  observing  minutely  the 
sand  at  the  bank)  and  seeking  the  marks  of  dis* 
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embarkation.  Messengers  wese  setot  in  all  di- 
rections, inquiries  were  made  at  all  the  villages, 
and  rewards  offered  to  any  one  who  would  fur* 
nish  tidings  of  the  captives.  Dumnorix  also  de* 
parted  in  order  to  call  on  the  shepherds  of  the 
neighbourhoods  if  a  party  of  the  bagaucLe  had 
advanced  to  the  Loire^  he  did  not  fear  to  assert 
that  these  shepherds- would  have  some  knowledge 
thereof ;  for  they  must  have  met  them  in  the 
woods,  and  it  was  they  who  generally  furnished 
the  robbera  with  provisions*  After  taking  all 
these  precautions,  Julius  Severus,  Sylvia,  and 
Eudoxus  embarked  for  Noviliacum,  with  a  feel* 
ing  of  deep  sorrow  and  bitter  anxiety,  which 
could  not,  however  be  compared  to  the  agony  of 
despair  in  which  Sylvia  had  been  immersed 
when  she  was  first  informed  'that  all  the  en* 
trances  to  the  cavern  were  closed. 

The  seizure  of  a  landholder,  a  traveller^  a 
magistrate,  sometimes  by  one  of  those  bands  of 
barbarians  who  ravaged  all  .parts  of  the  em* 
pire,  at  other  times  by  those  rebellious  andifii* 
gitive  peasants,  inhabitants  of  the  woods,  who 
were  called  bagnud»9  was  at  this,  period  an  event 
so  frequent*  that  -in  spite  of  the  terrible  conse* 
quences  that  might  ensue,  the  imagination  had 
accustomed  itself  thereto;  for  the  sorrow* felt  at 
a  great  catastrophe  is  proportionate  Tather  to 
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the  astonishment,  than  to  the  evil  it  causes.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  mind  was  familiarised 
with  the  idea  of  this  misfortune,  it  was  also 
prepared  for  the  remedies  that  might  be  applied. 
It  was  known  that,  generally  speaking*  these  deeds 
were  done  with  no  other  view  than  to  obtain  a 
heavy  ransom  for  the  captives ;  it  was  also  known 
to  be  the  interest  of  the  robbers  themselves  to 
shew  how  the  captives  might  be  recovered,  and 
where  the  money  should  be  placed  for  their 
deliverance;  so  that  Severus  and  Sylvia  were 
not  without  hopes  of  receiving  some  tidings  of 
their  children  before  the  end  of  the  day. 

The  day  passed  at  Noviliacum  in  seeing  the 
successive  return  of  the  messengers  who  had 
been  despatched  in  all  directions.  Each  brought 
with  him  promises  of  zeal  and  vigilance  from 
the  persons  to  whom  he  had  been  sent;  but 
they  all  arrived  without  having  seen  or  heard 
anything  of  the  young  people;  the  shepherds 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  approach  of  any  fa- 
gaud<z>  the  legionaries  had  not  observed  any 
marks  of  landing  on  the  sand,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  banks  of  the  Loire  had  seen  no  boat  pass  by* 

Thus  disappointed  in  all  their  hopes,  nothing 
remained  but  sorrow  and  despondency.  Sylvia, 
worn  out  by  the  excess  of  her  anguish,  had  been 
carried  to  her  apartment,  where  an  attack  of  de* 
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lirious  fever  rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  see 
any  one.  Julias  Severus  silently  paced  the  lofty 
hails  of  the  castle,  agitated  by  grief  and  fear ; 
Eudoxus  expressed  alternately  his  alarm  for  the 
danger  to  which  his  patron  was  exposed,  and  his 
dread  of  the  rheumatism,  to  which  he  had  ex- 
posed himself  by  sleeping  in  the  open  air.  The 
priest  Martin  was  sullen  and  silent;  sometimes 
he  scowled  on  Julius  Severus,  and  muttered  his 
prayers  that  the  innocent  might  not  be  involved 
in  the  chastisements  of  the  wicked. 

When  the  last  messenger,  despatched  by  Dio- 
des, whose  arrival  had  been  awaited  with  the 
greatest  anxiety,  informed  them  that  all  the 
researches  made  oh  the  banks  of  the  Loire  had 
been  unsuccessful,  Julius  Severus  ordered  a 
guide  and  some  hones  to  be  got  ready,  and  hav- 
ing passed  a  few  sleepless  hours  on  a  couch,  he 
departed  before  break  of  day  to  the  temple  of 
Pan*  The  Romans  who  remained  attached  to 
the  ancient  mythology,  were,  by  a  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition, become  more  religious  than  their  ances- 
tors; their  philosophers  had  given  a  mystic  sig- 
nification, to  the  gross  fables  which  before  disr 
gusted  sensible  men;  eternal  truths  Were  now 
thought  to  be,  as  it  were,  veiled  under  certain 
allegories,  rendered  venerable  by  their  antiquity; 
several  usages,  the  ornament  of  the  schools  4f 
c2 
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portunity  of  shedding  that  blood  which  for  A 
long  time  had  not  flowed  cm  the  altars  of  Pan* 
While  her  son  was  gone  with  the  money  of  Se- 
veros  to  purchase  a  white  heifer  from  the  neigh- 
bouring herdsmen,  she  requested  the  count  of 
Chartres  to  detail  all  he  had  himself  seen  at  He* 
sodunum,  all  he  had  learnt  from  Eudoxus,  not 
only  respecting  this  last  accident,  but  respecting 
the  whole  of  Julia's  residence  at  Noviliacum; 
she  pot  questions  relative  to  her  former  excur- 
sions, made  minute  inquiries  concerning  her 
vision  in  the  castle  of  Rutilianus,  to  which  she 
appeared  to  attach  the  utmost  interest  and  atten- 
tion ;  and  even  wished  to  know  the  behaviour 
of  priest  Martin,  both  when  Severus  first  arrived 
at  Noviliacum,  and  when,  after  the  catastrophe, 
lie  returned  with  Sylvia.  The  count  of  Chartres 
was  much  surprised  at  the  shrewdness  evinced 
by  Lamia  in  this  chain  of  questions,  though  she 
avoided  giving  any  opinion :  he  was  also  struck 
by  the  stress  die  seemed  to  lay  on  circum- 
stances which  he  had  considered  unworthy  of 
Attention. 

The  victim,  led  by  Lamia's  son,  arrived  at  the 
templeofPan:  the  sacrifice  was  performed  accord* 
fng  to  the  ancient  rites ;  libations  were  poured 
forth,  not  only  in  honour  of  the  god  to  whom 
the  temple  was  consecrated,  but  also  in  honour 
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of  all  the  gods  of  Olympus.  The  brims,  the 
hair,  and  the  entrails  of  the  victim  were  con* 
sumed  on  the  altar;  and  Lamia*  descending 
into  the  cavern,  the  entrance  to  which  she 
had  denied  Felix,  placed  herself  on  a  tripod* 
which  stood  over  a  chasm,  whence  arose  at 
times  a  mephitical  exhalation.  After  remaining 
in  this  situation  a  few  minutes,  she,  by  a  sign* 
ordered  her  son  to  introduce  Severus. 

When  the  count  of  Chartres  entered  the 
cave  he  fancied  he  could  perceive  the  hoary 
Pythoness  wrestling  -with  the  god  who  now  pos- 
sessed her.    Her  eyes  were  animated,  and  air 
most  infuriate,  her  white  tresses  stood  erect;  she 
panted  as  if  breathing  with  difficulty;  she  wrung 
her  hands  and  tottered  on  the  tripod,  from 
which  she  would  perhaps  have  fallen  had  not 
her  son  rushed  to  her  support.    When  she  saw 
Severus,  she  exclaimed — "  Worthy  imitator  of 
**  the  august  Julian,  beware  of  the  priests  of 
"  the  new  god !  Beware  of  our  pursuers,  those 
"hungry  dogs  called  monks!  Thy  daughter 
<*  is  in  their  hands;  she  is  hidden  in  one  of 
"their  infernal  prisons;  she  is  in  the  power 
« of  him  of  thine  enemies,  who  hateth  and 
"  feareth  thee  most— beware  lest,  to  conceal 
"her  from  thy  search,  he  bury  her  in  the 
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« tomb ! — Enough;  I  can  no  more."  Her  son 
now  lifted  her  from  the  tripod,  and  carried  her 
into  the  open  air;  her  lips  were  covered  with 
foam;  her  eyes  were  dosed,  and  some  time 
elapsed  before  she  recovered  her  senses.  Being 
then  too  mnch  debilitated  to  attend  to  others, 
she  ordered  her  son  to  place  her  on  the  bed, 
and  Severus  departed  for  Noviliacum. 

This  oracle  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  con* 
jectnres  and  suspicions  of  Julius  Severus.  It 
was  true  that  Lamia's  hatred  for  the  priests  of 
the  new  worship  might,  in  spite  of  herself,  some- 
what influence  her  revelations;  but  still  lie 
thought  those  priests  had  a  greater  interest  in 
carrying  off  his  daughter  than  the  bagauda. 
These  latter  sought  only  to  escape;  the  priests 
sought  to  reign.  The  bagauda  had  scarcely  a 
place  on  which* to  lay  their  heads;  the  monks 
had,  in  every  part  of  Gaul,  impenetrable  holds: 
they  were  all  bound  by  one  and  the  same  inte- 
rest, and  the  intrigues  to  prevent  the  marriage 
of  Julia  with  Clovis,  which  Severus  had  dis- 
covered at  Soissons,  might  probably  be  con* 
nected  with  the  atrocious  deed  committed  on 
the  borders  of  the  Loire. 

On  his  arrival  at  Noviliacum,  an  epistle  from 
the  Bishop  Volusianus  to  Sylvia,,  which  was 
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communicated  to  him,  inereased,  rather  than 
destroyed  his  suspicions.  It  was  couched  in  the 
foflowipg  terms : 

44  Vohisianng,  the  servant  cf  the  $ervant^  of  G<xl,  to  th€ 
44  jmrm  matron,  Sylvia  NumanHa,  Gbbbtino.  • 

c<  We  have  learnt  by  your  messenger,  and 
c*  have  bewailed  with  tears  of  charity  and  com- 
"  miseration,  the  grief  you  feel  at  the  disappear- 
"  ance  of  your  son.    We  have  also  seen  that 
"  you  suspect  he  has  been  carried  off  by  some 
"  bagauda,  or  other  ruffians  who  were  hidden 
"  in  the  profane  ruins  of  Hesodunum,  the  idol- 
"  atry  of  which  hath  been  punished  by  the  Al- 
€*  mighty.    We  have  in  jconsequence  thereof  , 
"  given  our  orders,  that  should  any  men  of  this 
"  description  be  seen  in  our  holy  city  of  Tours, 
" they  may  be  arrested  and  even  interrogated 
"  by  torture,  in  order  to  discover  where  the 
"illustrious  Felix  Florentius  is  to  be  found. 
"  May  you  then  open  your  heart  to  consolation, 
"  and  revive  your  hopes.   Let  us  meanwhile 
"  exhort  you  to  remember  that  it  is  written 
"  thou  shalt  not  held  communion  with  the  un- 
"  godly.    The  idolater  brings  ruin  and  desola- 
"  tion,  not  only  on  himself,  but  on  the  house  into 
"which  he  hath  entered.    We  offer  up  our 
"  prayers  to  the  Almighty  and  to  the  glorious 
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&  Confessor,  St.  Martin,  that  your  son  may  not 
"  be  comprised  in  the  judgment  which  heaven 
"  hath  pronounced  against  the  favourers  of  the 
"  abomination  of  idols.    As  we  shall  remember 
*'  you  and  him  in  our  prayers,  do  you  remember 
"  the  lights  which  burn  night  and  day  before 
"  the  sepulchre  of  the  holy  Confessor;  for  cha- 
"  rity  given  to  the  priests  of  the  Lord  and  the 
"  ministers  of  his  temple,  blotteth  out  a  multi* 
"tudeofsins," 


CHAP.  II. 

turn  CAPTIVES. 


 LATEBROSA  VAOI8  RIMATUR  HABENIS 

DKVIA,  FRATERWUM  CU  PIE  ITS  EXIBE  SUB  OBBEM. 
JANUA  XULLA  PATET.    PROHIBEBAMT  UK DIQUE  BUPEt 
OPPOBIT  JC  )  DURAQUE  DEUM  COM  PAGE  TENEBANT. 

C/oiuttam,  de  Raptu  Proserpina,  lib.  ii.  p.  44. 

"  He  examines  theie  carems  without  an  issue  to  find  an 
M  approach  to  the  worid  illumioed  by  the  day ;  but  no  gate 
"  is  open  to  him :  opposing  rocks  arrest  him  on  all  sides,  and 
"  offer  to  him  an  insurmountable  barrier." 

The  Author's  Translation, 


\l^£  left  the  two  lovers  walking  together  in 
the  vaults  of  Hesodunum.  Julia  was  repeating 
to  Felix  for  the  tenth  time,  with  increased  live*- 
liness  of  expression  and  animation  of  tone,  that 
the  military  fame  of  CloVis  inspired  het  with 
horror  alone;  that  his  power  recalled  to  her 
memory  only  the  oppression  of  her  country, 
and  that  the  person  of  the  conqueror,  of  which 
so  flattering  a  portrait  had  been  drawn*  did 
not  lessen  her  dislike  to  him,  when*  suddenly, 
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the  light  which  proceeded  from  the  opening 
of  the  cavern,  and  towards  which  thfey  were  both 
advancing,  was  no  longer  visible,  and  nearly  at 
the  same  instant  the  glimmering  rays  behind 
them,  proceeding  from  the  steps  by  which  they 
had  ascended,  also  disappeared.  Not  a  beam  of 
light  now  illumined  the  cavern,  and  the  two 
lovers  were  unable  to  discover  what  direction 
they  should  take. 

Felix  at  first  imagined  that  the  slaves,  sport- 
ing with  each  other,  and  supposing  their  master 
to  be  out  of  the  cave,  had  closed  the  gates  to 
terrify,  or  teaze  some  of  their  companions.  He 
raised  his  voice,  ordering  them  to  open  the  pas- 
sage* making  known  that  he  was  in  the  interior; 
but  he  received  no  answer.    He  shouted  still 
louder,  but  without  success.  "  Those  scoundrels," 
said  he,  "  cannot  hear  us,  we  must  open  the  gate 
"  ourselves,  or  we  shall  be  obliged  to  wait  until 
"  my  mother,  perceiving  our  absence,  gives  or* 
"  ders  to  the  slaves." 

Julia  was  not  subject  to  idle  fears ;  and  never 
had  she  felt  herself  less  disposed  to  be  alarmed 
than  now,  when  suppprted  by  the  arm  of  Felix. 
Both  advanced  in  the  dark,  feeling  their  way, 
'but,  at  the  same  time,  laughing  at  the  odd  ad- 
venture ;  they  kept  close  to  the  sides  of  the  rock, 
the  unevenness  of  which  made  them  sometimes 
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deviate  from  a  straight  line,  and  therefore  led 
them  to  believe  they  were  straying  from  the  right 
path*  At  length  they  arrived  at  the  extremity 
of  the  cavern,  where  they  fancied  they  should 
find  a  door,  but  what  was  their  astonishment 
when  they  found  their  passage  barred  by  a  rock ! 
In  vain  did  they  feel  for  some  obstacle  in  wood, 
which  might  be  moveable;  they  found  on  aU 
sides  stone,  presenting  to  them  an  impervious 
wall. 

"  Doubtless,"  said  Felix,  "  instead  of  walking 
"  directly  towards  the  gates,  we  must  have  en- 
"  tered  some  recess  in  the  rock,  or  some  gallery 
"  with  no  passage  outwards ;  we  must  return, 
"  take  the  wall  on  the  left,  proceed  in  that  di- 
ce rection,  and  we  shall  soon  be  guided  by  a 
«  ray  of  light." 

They  returned,  feeling  their  way  by  the  side 
of  the  rock,  and  endeavouring  to  walk  in  a 
direct  line.  Felix  continued,  however,  to  as- 
sure Julia  there  was  not  the  slightest  cause  for 
fear;  that  his  mother,  on  finding  they  did  not 
make  their  appearance,  would  instantly  cause 
the  cavern  to  be  opened,  and  search  to  be  made 
for  them  with  torches  should  they  have  strayed 
from  the  direct  path.  But,  in  his  own  mind  he 
felt  astonished  that  she  had  not  already  com- 
menced hex  researches.    Although  he  jdid  not 
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yet  feel  any  positive  fear,  be  began  to  be 
alarmed;  be  felt  for  Julia,  his  expressions  be- 
came more  concise,  and  his  voice  more  hurried. 
Julia  on  her  part,  spoke  but  little,  and  answered 
by  monosyllables  only* 

Nevertheless  they  continued  advancing,  Felix 
supporting  Julia,  and  keeping  his  hand  con- 
stantly on  the  sides  of  the  wall ;  but  they  now 
proceeded  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  vault,  which  they  had  at  first  ap- 
proached*   Suddenly  Julia  felt  herself  seized  by 
the  arm  and  shaken  violently,  in  order  to  wrest 
her  from  Felix;  she  uttered  a  piercing  cry; 
Felix,  aroused  by  the  shriek  and  by  the  effort* 
she  made  to  retain  her  hold  of  him,  sprang  to 
the  side  he  found  they  were  dragging  her. 
His  hands  met  those  of  another  man;  he 
seized  him,  raised  him  in  his  arms*  and  then 
threw  him  on  the  ground,  falling  on  him  at 
the  same  time*     His  adversary  was  robust, 
and  they  were  struggling,  when  another  shriek 
from  Julia  warned  him  that  other  enemies  had 
siezed  her  person,  and  were  endeavouring  to 
carry  her  off.    "  Whoever  thou  art,"  said  he 
"  to  his  adversary,  holding  him  by  the  throat* 
"  thou  art  a  dead  man  unless  thou  command 
"  thy  comrades  to  desist  and  give  that  lady  her 
"  liberty*" 
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€€  Penitence,  my  son,  penitence,  and  submis- 

sion  to  the  will  of  God,  or  thou  shalt  perish 
"  with  the  ungodly !"  said  the  unknown  indi- 
vidual, as  soon  as  Felix  loosed  his  grasp. 

€€  Wretched  hypocrite,'1  retorted  Felix,  squeez- 
ing his  throat  with  double  violence,  "  thou  thy- 
"  self  shalt  first  perish  unless  thou  instantly  obey 
"  my  order." 

w  Stop,  my  brethren cried  the  unknown, 
and  those  who  held  Julia  obeyed.  "  Young 
**  man,"  continued  he^  "  thou  art  rushing  to 
**  thine  own  destruction.  Thy  companion  is  al- 
44  ready  bound  in  the  inextricable  chain  of  sin; 
€i  for  her  there  is  no  salvation,  unless  she  do  pe- 
w  nance  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  As  for  thee, 
u  thou  wert  to  have  seen  again  the  joyous  light 
tt  of  day.  But  know  thou  hast  met  thy  ruin  by 
M  striking  me,  an  unworthy  priest  of  the  living 
u  God.  Thou  hast  thus  incurred  excommunica- 
u  tion,  and,"  he  added,  raising  his  voice  with  pe- 
"  culiar  emphasis,  "  it  is  meet  that  what  is  bound 
"  in  heaven  should  be  bound  on  earth  also." 

These  words  indirectly  addressed  to  the  com- 
panions of  the  priest,  served  probably  to  indi- 
cate what  they  were  to  do ;  for  he  had  scarcely 
pronounced  them,  when,  two  other  men,  who 
had  approached  at  the  noise  made  by  Felix, 
roughly  seized  him  by  the  arms,  extricated  the 
d2 
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priest  frota  under  him,  and  pinioned  his  hands 
behind  hi*  back.    The  priest,  as  soon  as  he 
arose,  demanded  *  light  ;  a  man  then  appeared 
with  a  torch  in'  his  hand,  coming  from  an  exca- 
vation above  the  gate,  whence  he  descended  by 
sonte  steps  roughly  hewn1  in  the  rock*  The  link 
he  brought  with  him  shewed  Felix  and  Jnlia  the 
strange  persons  into  whose  hands  they  had  fallen.  | 
.  The  priest  who  had  been*  thrown  on  the 
ground  by  Felix  appeared  to  give  orders  to  the 
others;  his  physiognomy  did  not  bear  those  j 
marks  of  gross  stupidity  or  blind  fanaticism,  < 
which  Felix-  expected  to  find  m  the  agent  of  I 
sgeh  &  deed.    His  features  were*  noble,  they  ex- 
pressed fervour,  accompanied  with  somewhat  of 
severity,  but  Hot  untinetured  with  compassion* 
He  appeared  to  be  about  fifty  years  of  age;  his 
beard  was  flowing,  and  his  shoulders  were  co- 
vered wkh  the  habit  of  the  penitents,  bat  the  j 
cowl  was  not  -drawn  over  his  faeack    Two  men? 
entirely  clothed  in  the  same  garb,  their  feces 
concealed,  held  Julia  fast;  two  others  had  seized 
Felix  by  the  arms*    Besides  these  and  the  one 
wfro  carried  the  torbhy  others  were  seen  arriving 
from  the  extremities  of  the  cavern.  All  had  their 
cofrk  drawn  closely  over  their  facesy  excepting 
the  first,  who,  for  some  moments  remained  si-  I 
lent,  apparently  wishing  to  give  his  captives 
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time  to  resume  their  presence  of  mind,  to  ex* 
amine  his  person,  and  thereby  judge  into  what 
bands  they  had  fallen,  and  to  convince  them* 
selves  of  the  folly  of  resistance.  He  then  spoke: 

"You  have  had  the  misfortune,  Felix,  to 
"strike  a  priest,  but  you  knew  him  not;  you 
"  were  taken  by  surprise,  you  thought  only  of 
"defending  yourself:  I  hope  this  horrid  sin 
"will  be  forgiven  as  I  forgive  you.  But  re- 
"  collect  you  are  under  the  ban  of  excommu- 
"  nication ;  your  first  object  must  be  to  obtain 
"absolution.  Heaven  hath  already  punished 
"you  by  giving  you  the  advantage  in  this 
"struggle;  better  would  it  be  for  you  had  you 
"been  vanquished.  Then  would  [you  have 
"avoided  the  painful  contest  you  are  now 
"called  to  engage  in:  the  daughter  of  the 
"idolater  would  have  been  wrested  from  you 
"  without  your  being  obliged  to  contract  an  en- 
"  gagetnent  which  I  know  is  repugnant  to  your 
"  worldly  prejudices.  This  your  violence  hath 
."  not  permitted ;  the  orders  I  have  received,  now 
"leave  me  no  choice:  you,  as  well  as  herself, 
"are  to  be  conducted  to  a  religious  asylum, 
"  and  there  remain  until  you  have  bound  your-* 
"  self  by  a  solemn  oath  never  to  reveal  what  is 
"become  of  her." 

"  Woe  to  him,"  exclaimed  Felix,  "  that  could 
u  pledge  so  execrable  an  oath  ! " 
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The  priest  east  on  kirn  a  look  of  compassion,  j 
but  replied  not  "  You,  daughter  of  Severn*," 
said  he,  turning  to  Julia,  "yo»  have  fallen 
«*  into  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  that  God 
"against  whom  you  have  rebelled,  into  the 
"  hands  of  those  ministers  whom  you  were  pre- 
"  paring  to  persecute  by  once  more  rearing  the 
u  altars  of  paganism;  but,  my  daughter,  lose 
"  not  your  courage ;  these  ministers  are  more  in- 
"dulgent  than  you  imagine:  they  will  open 
"  your  eyes  to  the  light  of  truth,  they  will 
u  call  your  soul  to  the  joys  of  eternity.  The 
"  time  shall  come  when  you  will  thank  me  for 
"  having  rescued  you  from  the  pomp  of  wicked- 
"  ness,  and  for  hindering  you  from  encircling 

your  brows,  with  a  diadem,  presented  by  en* 
"  sanguined  hands." 

**  I  know  not,"  replied  Julia,  "  who. can  give 
"  you  the  right  either  to  question  my  conscience, 
"  or  to  attempt  my  liberty;  but  if  I  am  to  be- 
"  lieve  your  words,  you  are  much  mistaken  re- 
*'  spectirtg  me.  I  am  a  Christian  as  well  at 
«*  yourself." 

You  a  Christian ! "  replied  the  priest  in 
a  ton*  of  disbelief,  "  those  like  yourself  have 
"  never  thought  themselves  bound  to  confess 
"  error,  as  our  saints  confess  truth.  Too  well 
"  have  we  learnt  to  know  those  idolaters  in 
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H  heart,  who  are  Christians  with  their  lips  only. 
**  I  wish,  however,  to  spare  you  the  utterance 
49  of  a  profane  falsehood:  it  is  not  to  roe  that 
*<  you  are  to  open  your  conscience.  I  bare  no 
• 9  other  duty  to  fulfil  than  to  stop  you  on  the 

*  brink  of  the  precipice  down  which  you  were 
"  about  to  fall,  and  to  place  you  in  the  hands  ot 
"  a  prelate  more  worthy,  more  enlightened  than 

*  myself.  He  will  take  charge  of  your  soul;  I 
"  have  only  to  take  care  that  you  be  conducted 
"  in  a  decent  and  becoming  manner  to  the  coft- 
"  vent  which  is  intended  for  your  reception.  I 
M  regret  that  you  should  be  the  only  female 
"  among  so  many  men :  it  was  impossible  to 
u  arrange  otherwise,  but  I  will  contrive  that 
"  this  painful  inconvenience  may  continue  no 

*  lodger  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Follow 
**  me;  eome  and  take  some  food  to  prepare 
w  yourself  for  the  fatigues  of  the  journey/' 

Felix  and  Julia  were  not  at  liberty  to  refuse 
this  invitation.  They  accompanied  their  guards 
to  one  of  the  subterraneous  halls,  where  a  large 
fire  bad  been  kindled,  and  a  frugal  meal  spread, 
consisting  of  milk,  bread,  dried  fruits,  and  salt 
fish.  "  You  must  now  feel  convinced,"  said 
the  priest  to  the  captives,  "  that  all  resistance 

*  on  your  part  would  be  useless.  Will  you 
"  then  frankly  promise  to  make  no  attempt  to' 
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"  escape?  If  so  I  will  order  your  hands  to  be 
"liberated."  Felix  and  Julia  both  felt  that 
now  they  had  no  choice  left.  They  promised  to 
make  no  resistance,  nor  any  efforts  for  their 
escape  until  they  should  be  out  of  the  cavern ; 
the  priest,  therefore,  ordered  their  bonds  to 
be  loosed. 

.  In  spite  of  the  resentment  they  felt  on  ac- 
count of  the  culpable  violence  which  deprived 
them  of  their  liberty,  Felix  and  Julia  could  not 
avoid  observing  by  the  demeanour  of  the  su- 
perior, that  with  fervent  zeal  he  mingled  affec- 
tionate compassion,  and  that  he  preserved  a 
conscientious  feeling  of  duty  even  at  the  very 
time  when  he  thought  himself  compelled  by  his 
vows  of  obedience  to  commit  so  outrageous  an 
action.  Both  felt  that  this  man  who  had  taken 
from  them  their  liberty,  and  was  about  to  dis- 
pose of  their  persons,  as  if  they  were  legitimately 
subject  to  him,  was  not,  however,  their  enemy: 
both  perceived  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
him  beyond  what  he  had  already  announced  to 
them;  and  although  they  had  just  been  made 
his  prisoners  in  defiance  of  all  law,  they  placed 
their  confidence  in  him.  They  plainly  saw  they 
should  be  condemned  to  a  certain  period  of  cap- 
tivity in  some  convent ;  but  they  were  convinced 
that  by  firmly  refusing  to  pronounce .  eternal 
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vows,  that  captivity  must  have  an  end.  With 
the  consciousness  they  had  of  the  rank  they 
held  in  society,  and  of  the  power  of  their  fami- 
lies, they  thought  it  impossible  their  calamity 
could  be  of  long  duration ;  and  at  this  time  the 
violence  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  submit, 
>yould  serve  better  to  rescue  Julia  from  the  pur* 
suits  of  Clovis,  than  any  of  the  expedients  they 
bad  before  dreamt  of.  They  resumed)  therefore, 
a  certain  degree  of  composure,  and  did  not  re- 
fuse to  share  the  repast  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  them. 

"  You  affirm,  father,"  said  Julia  to  the  priest, 
"  that  you  feel  no  animosity  against  us,  and  I 
"  am  willing  to  believe  you*  I  do  not  regret 
"  the  crown  you  wish  to  remove  from  my  head, 
"  and,  if  the  violence  you  have  just  committed, 
"  spare  me  the  horror  of  giving  my  hand  to  the 
"  enemy  of  my  country,  I  shall,  perhaps,  feel 
"  obliged  to  you  for  a  deed,  the  justice  of  which 
"  I  leave  to  the  decision  of  your  own  conscience; 
"  but  if  it  be  true  that  you  are  not  excited  by 
"  hatred,  you  will  not  employ  against  us  any 
"  rigour  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the  aU 
"taiament  of  your  object*  Whither  do  you 
"  intend  to  take  us  ?" 

"To  Tours." 

"  Into  whose  hands  shall  we  be  delivered?" 
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"  You  will  be  placed  with  the  nuns ;  Felix 
"  with  the  monks  of  St.  Martin." 

"  Will  there  be  no  means,"  said  Felix,  "  of 
**  our  seeing  each  other  7* 

«  Certainly  not." 

"  May  we  at  least,"  said  Julia,  "  tranquillize 
c<  our  families  on  the  subject  of  our  disappear- 
«ance?" 

'  u  That  is  impossible ;  thereby  they  would  be 
<c  enabled  to  discover  you." 

"  I  shudder,"  said  Felix,  "  at  the  anguish  my 
*<  mother  feels ;  even  now  perhaps  is  she  in  vain 
€<  seeking  for  us  on  all  sides.    If  you  conceal 

*  from  her  what  you  do  with  us,  shew  me  at 
44  least  some  means  of  calming  her  agitation." 

"  *'  I  see  none." 

**  A  note  directed  to  her  might  be  sent  or 
left  99 

**  My  orders  are  positive,  to  permit  you  to 

*  have  communication  with  no  one.  The  fate 
* 'of  the  church  of  Gaul  depends,  perhaps,  on 
*'  the  retreat  of  the  daughter  of  Severus  not 
*<  being  suspected.  Were  we  to  do  what  you 
4t  request,  your  mother  would  discover  that  you 
u  are  not  in  the  power  of  robbers,  and  probably 
4*  might  then  guess  that  you  are  in  ours." 

"  Before  that  God  whom  you  serve,"  ex- 
claimed Felix  rising,  "  I  make  you  responsible 
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"  for  the  life  of  my  kindred :  far  better  would  it 
46  be  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  their  hearts,  than  to 
"  make  them  slowly  perish  by  grief  and  anxiety." 

The  priest  seemed  affected.  He  carried  his 
hand  to  his  brow  as  if  to  wipe  away  a  tear. 
Then,  resuming,  with  a  violent  effort,  all  the 
severity  of  his  countenance  and  voice,  he  re- 
plied, "  I  fulfil  my  duty ;  for  the  consequences 
<€  I  need  not  care." 

Felix  sunk  on  his  seat,  dismayed  by  this  mix- 
ture of  compassion  and  inflexibility,  which  left 
him  no  hope.  "  My  poor  unfortunate  mother 
cc  will  fancy  we  have  perished  in  these  caves  !" 
said  he  with  the  voice  of  despair. 

"  No,"  said  the  priest,  "  when  we  depart  we 
"  will  leave  these  caverns  open,  so  that  she  may 
"  be  convinced  you  are  no  longer  here.  Be- 
"  sides,"  added  he,  with  a  voice  of  deep  affec- 
tion, which  revived  the  hopes  of  Felix,  "  what  I 
"  have  not  the  right  to  do,  will  surely  be  done 
"  by  my  superior*  He  cannot  wish  to  be  an* 
"  swerable  before  God  for  the  life  of  your 
«  mother." 

After  having  thus  spoken,  the  priest  arose 
from  the  table,  walked  several  times  across  the 
subterraneous  hall,  agitated  by  the  most  violent 
feelings;  he  then  threw  himself  on  his  knees, 
apparently  seeking  to  fortify  himself  by  prayer 
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for  the  execution  of  what  he  considered  to  be  his 
duty. 

Felix  turned  towards  Julio,  and  commenced, 
in  a  low  voice,  a  conversation  which  neither 
the  priest,  nor  any  of  his  assistants,  sought 
to  hear  or  interrupt.    Both  saw  with  grief  the 
moment  approach  when  they  should  be  again 
separated.  But  at  the  same  time  both  observed, 
that  the  present  trial  could  be  only  temporary, 
whereas  it  perhaps  rescued  them  from  endless 
misery.    They  consequently  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  themselves  against  the  dangers  to 
which,  when  separated,  they  would  probably  be 
exposed,  and  above  all  against  the  false  reports 
respecting  each  other  they  might  hear  from 
those  who  surrounded  them.    They  mutually 
promised  never  to  believe,  on  the  faith  of  any 
one,  that  either  of  them  had  renounced  the  hope 
of  a  union  by  entering  into  an  eternal  covenant. 
They  solemnly  declared  they  would  never  pro- 
nounce the  vows  in  the  convents  where  they 
were  going  to  be  immured;  that  they  would 
never  cease  to  love  each  other,  and  never  would 
abandon  the  hope  of  being  ultimately  united. 
They  had  been  informed  that  they  must  give 
up  all  hopes  of  an  interview  as  long  as  tbey 
should  be  in  the  power  of  the  monks;  but  it  was 
not  certain  they  would  be  denied  the  privilege 
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of  corresponding,  or  at  least  of  exchanging 
symbolical  present*  or  message*  to  which  they 
already  endeavoured  to  prefix  a  meaning. 

With  them  time  fled  more  rapidly  than  with 
the  unhappy  Sylvia*  and  they  had  been  several 
hours  ia  the  cavern  when  one  of  their  guards, 
who  had  departed  some  time  before  came  back 
to  the  priest,  and  whispered  some  words  in  his 
ear.    "  The  time  is  expired/'  said  he  to  hi* 
captives,  "  let  us  depart  Felix,  it  is  better  both 
"  for  you  and  for  me  that  you  should  revoke 
"  the  promise  you  have  given,  and  that  you 
"  should  yield  to  force  alone-   You  may,  per- 
"haps,  imagine  as  you  quit  the  cave  that  a 
"moment  of  daring  skill  might  suffice  to  re* 
"  cover  your  liberty.   I  do  not  wish  to  expose 
"  you  to  a  temptation  which  would  only  aggra- 
"  vate  your  sufferings. — Let  the  captives  be 
"agaui  boundt"    When  they  were  properly 
secured,  he  said  to  his  attendants,  "  cover  their 
"  jneuths  with  a  bandage,  and  clothe  them  ii| 
w  the  habit  of  our  order ;  draw  the  cowl  over  • 
"  their  qyg*  and  let  us  begone." 

When  the  habit  waff  presented  to  Julia,  her 
whole  frame  shook ;  it  was  similar  to  the  one 
offered  to  her  in  the  vision  which  bad  made 
so  deep  an  impression  on  her  mind.  That 
prophetic  dream  now  seemed  to  be  aceora- 

vol.  II.  s  „ 
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plished ;  she  had  taken  the  garb  of  penance ;  she 
was  following  men  who  wore  the  emblems  of 
St.  Martin  of  Tours;  she  was  quitting  the  vain 
pomps  of  the  world.  But  could  she  determine 
whether  by  so  doing  she  completely  fulfilled  the 
order  she  had  received;  whether  the  foolish 
hopes  she  was  commanded  to  renounce  were 
not  those  she  had  formed  of  a  union  with 
Felix?  The  confidence  that  had  revived  in 
her  heart;  the  satisfaction  with  which  she  had 
Seen  an  obstacle  opposed  to  the  will  of  her  fa- 
ther, more  powerful  than  any  she  herself  could 
have  raised,  vanished  in  an  instant.  The  tears 
began  to  trickle  down  her  cheeks,  but  her  mouth 
was  closed  with  a  linen  bandage;  the  cowl  was 
lowered  over  her  face,  she  could  neither  be  seen 
nor  heard ;  and  though  she  stood  by  the  side  of 
Felix,  all  communication  between  them  had 
ceased.  Two  men  now  took  her  by  the  arms, 
and  led  her  onwards  in  silence;  two  others 
conducted  Felix  in  the  same  manner.  A  roan, 
bearing  a  torch,  the  glimmer  of  which  was  dis- 
cerned through  their  cowls,  preceded  them. 
After  walking  some  time  through  the' cavern, 
they  heard  a  noise  similar  to  that  of  a  gate 
turning  on  its  hinges;  they  passed  onwards,  and 
perceived  that  a  fresh  gale  fanned  their  gar- 
ments.   They  were  out  of  the  cavern.  Both 
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simultaneously  endeavoured  to  shriek;  but  al- 
though their  voices  were  not  entirely  stifled  by 
the  bandages  which  covered  their  mouths,  the 
guides  paid  no  attention.  They  raised  them 
by  their  arms,  and  placed  them  in  a  boat  by 
the  side  of  each  other.  Soon  after  the  rolling 
of  the  current,  and  the  strokes  of  the  oars,  con- 
vinced them  they  were  descending  the  Loire. 
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"  As  soon  as  the  authors  of  these  crimes  are  seized  by  an 
"unclean  spirit  they  tear  and  bite  each  other  with  their  teeth, 
"  crying  with  a  loud  voice :  o  holt  martyr,  whbmforb 

"  D08T  THOU  TORMENT  MB  THUS?" 

Greg.  Tur.  Hut.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  12.  p.  192. 


Their  voyage  lasted  several  hours;  the  wind 
was  fresh  and  the  air  damp ;  the  two  lovers  were 
still  bound,  they  could  neither  see  each  other, 
nor  indeed  any  object  around  them.  The  ban- 
dage which  had  been  placed  on  their  mouths  to 
hinder  them  from  calling  for  assistance,  when 
they  passed  a  village,  or  met  a  boat,  had  not 
been  taken  away;  nevertheless  the  motion  of 
their  heads  had  somewhat  loosened  them,  but  as 
they  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  only 
to  converse  together,  the  guards  had  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  draw  them  tighter. 

Sitting  on  the  same  bench,  and  leaning  against 
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each  other,  while  the  rolling  of  the  boat  made 
them  often  lose  their  balance,  the  two  lovers  com- 
menced a  conversation,  in  a  low  voice,  which  was 
not  interrupted;  but  as  they  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  were  observed  and  perhaps  overheard, 
they  spoke  with  the  greatest  reserve.  They 
were  not  mistaken :  the  priest  who  conducted 
them  was  seated  behind  them ;  he  listened  and 
was  astonished  to  find  by  their  discourse,  that 
she  who  had  been  represented  to  him  as  the  in- 
tended bride  of  Clovis  was  attached  to  another 
man,  and  that  she  dreaded  her  union  with  the 
king  of  the  Franks  more  than  the  captivity  to 
which  he  was  taking  her;  he  found  that  she  who 
had  been  described  to  him  as  having  no  otter 
thought,  no  other  desire  than  the  re-establish- 
ment of  idolatrous  worship,  and  the  persecution 
of  the  church,  spoke  of  the  priesthood  with  re- 
spect, and  placed  herself  confidently  under  the 
protection  of  that  very  religion  in  the  name 
of  which  she  had  been  deprived  of  her  liberty. 

In  their  captivity  the  two  lovers  still  felt  some 
delight  as  long  as  they  could  lean  against  and 
hear  each  other;  for  the  most  innocent  contact 
often  excites  a  reciprocal  sensation.  Seated  on 
a  narrow  bench,  cold,  fatigue  and  the  pitching 
of  the  boat,  as  they  could  not  support  themselves 
with  their  hands,  obliged  thepi  to  press  together 
£  S 
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the  more  closely;  thus,  without  offending  the 
most  scrupulous  prudery,  each  felt  the  palpita- 
tion of  the  other's  heart,  which  spoke  a  language 
more  expressive  than  could  have  been  uttered 
by  the  tongue.  Breathing  together,  supporting 
each  other,  companions  in  adversity;  these  cir- 
jcumstances  had  formed  for  them  that  indissolu- 
ble bond  to  which  they  directed  all  their  hopes. 
Never  had  they  loved  more^  never  had  af- 
fection made  a  more  rapid  progress  in  their 
hearts. 

They  arrived  at  Tours  as  the  day  began  to 
break.  No  motion  was  yet  heard  in  the  streets. 
The  cumbrous  gates  of  St.  Martin  were  opened 
to  them :  they  entered,  and  not  till  then  was  the 
cowl  removed  which  covered  their  faces :  their 
hands  were  unbound,  and  the  bandage  was 
taken  from  their  mouths. 

Felix  and  Julia  were  now  standing  in  a  quad- 
rangle, surrounded  on  three  sides  by  large  build- 
ings, but  on  the  fourth  bounded  by  a  wall  which 
arose  to  the  height  of  the  most  lofty  edifices.  In 
front  of  this  wall  was  seen  one  side  of  the  ca- 
thedral, easily  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  ar- 
chitecture; on  the  two  other  sides  stood  two 
square  houses  opposite  each  other,  the  narrow 
windows,  iron  gratings,  and  massy  walls  of 
which,  proved  they  were  convents.   Of  these, 
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one  was  the  nunnery  of  St.  Mary  of  die  Casket; 
the  same  which  Ingletrude,  daughter  of  Clo- 
thaire  the  first,  rebuilt  and  richly  endowed  a 
century  afterwards ;  the  other  containing  monk? 
differing  in  order,  habit  and  discipline,  who  re- 
lieved each  other  in  chanting  psalms  incessantly 
in  the  cathedral,  was  the  famous  monastery  of 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  the  most  celebrated,  the 
most  rigid  in  its  rules,  and  the  most  wealthy  of 
Gaul. 

When  Felix  and  Julia  recovered  the  use  of 
their  sight,  they  measured  with  their  eyes  those 
lofty  walls,  black  with  humidity ;  those  narrow 
windows,  by  which  so  small  a  portion  of  light 
was  admitted  into  the  cells  of  the  unfortunate 
recluses,  those  gratings,  those  bars,  which  seemed 
like  precautions  taken  against  the  repentance  of 
such  as  had  voluntarily  condemned  themselves  to 
eternal  imprisonment,  and  against  their  efforts  to 
escape:  the  solemn,  the  death-like  stillness,  in 
a  place  where  so  many  living  beings  were  im- 
mured; the  tur£  the  moss  which  covered  the 
pavement  of  the  quadrangle,  shewing  how  rarely 
it  was  trodden;  all  these  objects  made  a  deep 
and  sorrowful  impression  on  the  hearts  of  Julia 
and  Felix.  They  turned  their  eyes  towards 
each  other,  seeking  a  confirmation  of  the  pro- 
mises of  constancy  and  love  they  had  pledged 
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the  preceding  night ;  but  Felix  saw  the  tears 
glisten  in  the  eyes  of  Julia,  and  he  felt  that 
strength  of  resolution  might  remain  powerless 
before  the  force  of  monastic  despotism  to  which, 
they  were  now  both  subjected. 

The  priest  who  conducted  them  hither,  after 
allowing  them  some  time  to  recover  themselves, 
said:  "my  children,  I  have  fulfilled,  towards 
"  you,  a  severe  duty ;  perhaps  I  have  caused 
"you  to  suffer  much,  although  labouring  for 
"  your  eternal  happiness,  not  less  than  for  the 
"  welfare  of  the  church :  I  repent  not.  Belongs 
"  it  to  me,  weak  reptile  that  I  am,  to  weigh  the 
"  commands  of  the  Most  High  ?  Belongs  it  to 
"  my  arrogant  reason  to  scrutinize  what  divine 
"  wisdom  hath  determined,  or  what  its  organs 
"  on  this  earth  have  pronouneed?  But  yet  the 
"  old  man  is  not  entirely  subdued  in  me.  I  can 
"  feel  regret,  though  I  have  no  remorse :  I  should 
"  have  been  better  pleased  had  the  holy  arch- 
"  bishop  spared  me  the  painful  task  I  have  just 
"  completed.  As  I  have  injured  you  by  my  obe- 
"  dience,  I  should  wish,  if  possible,  to  benefit 
Vyou  by  my  affection.  If  any  opportunity 
"  present  itself  for  me  to  serve  you,  remember 
"  Father  Andrew.  If  you  preserve  any  resent* 
"  went  against  me,  offer  it  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
*  Almighty,  not  for  the  love  of  me,  but  for  the 
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"  lore  of  yourselves.  Be  assured  I  have  not 
"  forgotten  your  in  treaty  to  ease  Sylvia  Numan- 
"  tia  of  her  present  anguish.  If  there  be  any 
<€  means  of  so  doing,  without  betraying  the 
*'  secret  confided  to  my  trust,  I  will  undertake 
"  it." 

The  two  captives  looked  on  each  other ;  this 
was,  perhaps,  the  last  time  their  eyes  would  ever 
meet:  their  hearts  were  too  full  of  tenderness 
and  grief  to  leave  any  room  for  resentment  and 
hatred :  both  assured  Father  Andrew  they  for- 
gave him,  and  would,  in  case  of  need,  profit  by 
his  good  intentions  towards  them. 

Father  Andrew  hesitated;  something  still 
pressed  on  his  mind,  yet  he  seemed  unwilling  to 
express  it.  At  length  he  said :  "  you  are  going 
"  to  live  among  holy  men  and  holy  virgins;  you 
"  will  see  in  them,  doubtless,  nothing  but  exam- 
"  pies  of  virtue,  sanctitude*  and  obedienee ;  imi- 
"  tate  those  examples,  and  above  all  imitate 
"  their  silence.  The  time  will  come*  perhaps, 
"  when  by  a  general  confession,  you  dial]  vo-» 
"  luntarily  open  your  hearts  to  some  holy  man, 
"  but  until  then  be  silent,  since  all  you  litter 
"  will  be  reported  to  the  archbishop ;  let  him 
u  hear  what  you  have  to  say,  from  your  own 
"  mouth  rather  than  from  the  report  of  your 
"  confidants;  for  m  »  convent,  as  in  the  world, 
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"it  is  more  safe  to  confess  than  to  confide." 
Father  Andrew  having  given  this  last  warning 
to  his  captives,  knocked  at  the  doors  of  the  two 
monasteries. — "  A  male  and  a  female  penitent," 
said  he  to  the  porter,  "  by  the  order  of  the  most 
"holy  bishop  Volusianus."  The  two  lovers 
pressed  each  other's  hand,  pronouncing  a  fare- 
well; they  entered  the  convents,  and  heard  the 
heavy  gates  closed  and  barred  behind  them. 

The  porter  who  had  introduced  Felix  into 
the  monastery,  conducted  him,  without  speaking, 
to  a  long  hall,  which  appeared  to  be  the  re- 
fectory of  the  monks,  and  there  left;  him  alone. 
Felix  seeing  hhn  retire,  recalled  him,  wishing  to 
ask  a  few  questions;  but  the  porter  informed 
him  he  must  await  the  orders  of  the  abbot,  and 
did  not  vouchsafe  to  give  ally  further  answer. 

After  he  had  remained  in  this  place  two 
hours,  a  procession  of  about  twenty  monks  en- 
tered, walking  two  by  two :  their  eyes  were  cast 
on  the  ground,  their  hands  folded  on  their 
breasts,  and  they  were  repeating  a  prayer.  Felix 
approached  several  of  them  successively,  asking 
what  they  expected  him  to  do.  Each  repelled 
him,  with  a  gesture  of  impatience,  expressing 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  interrupted.  When 
the  prayer  was  ended,  the  monk  who  walked  at 
the  head  of  the  others,  and  who  was  called  the 
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dean,  deigned  to  notice  his  presence*  "  Are 
*c  you  Felix  Florentius?"  said  he. 

"  The  same." 

«  Sit  down." 

At  the  same  moment  all  the  monks  took 
their  places  at  the  tables  saving  one,  who, 
ascending  a  sort  of  pulpit,  began  the  reading  of 
the  gospel.    The  pantry  now  opened,  and  nu- 
merous lay  brethren  entered  with  solemn  gra- 
vity, bearing  dishes  in  their  hands*    Soon  the 
table  was  covered  with  well-dressed  viands.  Put 
each  monk,  and  Felix  himself,  had  a  separate 
commons*  a  separate  piece  of  bread  and  a  por- 
tion of  wine*    It  appeared  that  it  was  intended 
no  monk  should  ever  find  it  necessary  to  ask  of 
his  neighbour  any  of  those  slight  services  which 
are  mutually  rendered  at  table,  and  that  he 
never  should  risk  the  loss  of  his  proper  share 
by  the  gluttony  of  his  brethren.   The  commons 
were  so  abundant  that  they  appeared  more  than 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  voracious  appetite; 
but  Felix  saw  them  rapidly  disappear  from  the 
plates  of  the  monks*  although  he  had  scarcely 
touched  his  own; 

The  reading  continued,  to  which  the  monks, 
busied  with  their  repast,  paid  little  attention; 
their  eyes  were  fixed  oh  their  plates  alone; 
no  look  of  affection,  of  intelligence,  of  civility, 
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was  exchanged  between  them.  Condemned  to 
pass  their  lives  together,  they  were  as  much 
strangers  to  each  other  as  if  they  had  never 
met.  Their  minds  were  as  insensible  to  cu- 
riosity as  to  friendship*  When  their  leader,  or 
dean,  mentioned  the  name  of  Felix  Florentios 
aloud,  all  eyes  were  mechanically  directed  to- 
wards him,  but  it  was  for  an  instant  only,  for  af- 
terwards the  stranger  remained  totally  unnoticed* 
His  appearance  in  the  middle  of  the  chapter 
had  not  drawn  forth  a  single  question,  he  had 
not  even  seen  in  the  whole  assembly  any  two 
monks  exchange  whispers  while  looking  on  him* 

Felix  imagined  that  by  alluding  to  his  strange 
adventures  he  might  awaken  their  torpid  cu- 
riosity, and  commence  a  conversation  with  some 
of  his  hosts:  "  When  last  night  I  was  carried 
"  oflj"  said  he,  "  from  the  caverns  of  Hesodu- 
«  num,"  

"  Hush !"  replied  the  monk,  pointing  to  the 
reader,  to  whom  until  then  he  had  apparently 
paid  no  attention. 

Felix  thought  he  had  at  least  left  an  impres- 
sion which  would  act  upon  the  curiosity  of  his 
neighbour*  and  that  when  the  reading  should  be 
finished,  the  monk  would  himself  recommence 
the  conversation*  But,  after  the  repast,  the 
reader  stopt  to  eat  in  his  turn,  and  the  monk, 
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folding  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  and  twirlitrg 
his  thumbs  around  each  other,  remained  in  si* 
lence,  without  so  much  as  turning  his  head  to- 
wards Felix.  This  latter,  after  observing  him 
lor  some  time,  looked  at  the  others,  and  found 
them  all  in  the  same  attitude  of  repose.  He 
now  impatiently  raised  his  voice  ;  and  address- 
ing the  dean  himself  he  demanded  what  they 
intended  to  do  with  him. 

Hush !"  replied  the  dean,  pointing  to  the 
monks,  "  disturb  not  their  holy  meditations.* 
Felix  was  silent:  these  meditations  continued 
lialf  an  honr,  and  Felix  seeing  the  closed  eyelids, 
4nd  hearing  the  loud  breathing  of  his  neighbours, 
and  of  the  dean  himself,  thought  he  might  with 
propriety  conclude,  that  what  in  a  convent  was 
termed  holy  meditation,  would,  in  the  language 
of  the  world,  be  called  sound  sleep. 

At  length  a  bell  tolled :  the  monks  shook 
themselves,  and  with  a  drowsy  voice  began  to 
chant  an  anthem  as  they  arose  from  their 
seats,  and  they  quitted  the  refectory  in  the  same 
order  they  had  entered  it  The  dean  then  turn- 
ing towards  Felix,  said,  "follow  us  to  the 
choir."  Felix  followed.  As  he  advanced  he 
found  himself  placed  between  two  files  of  monks, 
who  were  chanting  with  a  loud  voice.  They  ad- 
vanced through  several  long  interior,  passages, 
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serving  as  a  communication  between  the  con* 
vent  and  the  cathedral*  which  they  entered  at 
the  back  of  the  high  altar.  Another  choir  of 
monks  had  been  singing  in  the  church  for 
the  last  three  hours.  These  did  not  wear  the 
same  habit,  and  were  not  subject  to  the  same 
rules,  though  they  lived  in  the  same  convent. 
They  quitted  the  benches  on  which  they  were 
seated  to  make  room  for  .those  newly  arrived,  andt 
without  interrupting  their  psalmody,  marched 
out  in  procession. 

Felix  now  stood  in  the  same  church  where  a 
few  weeks  before  he  had  seen  Volusianus,  and 
when  he  had  an  interview  with  that  prelate  in 
which  he  seemed  to  enjoy  his  entire  confidence. 
He  was  then  charged  by  the  bishop  with  an 
honourable  mission  in  the  name  of  all  the  cities 
of  Gaul:  thajt  negotiation  he  had  ended  success- 
fully; hardly  chad  he  returned ;  he  had  not  even 
been  able,  to  give  an  account  of  his  success  to 
those  by  whom  he  had  been  commissioned;  and 
now  he  stood  as  a  captive,  a  penitent,  or  a 
monk — in  short,  he  knew  not  what— in  the  chan- 
cel of  the  cathedral,  which  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  quit. 

On  the  very  spot  where  he  had  entered,  he 
felt  that,  although  in  the  presence  of  the  public, 
he  was  a  prisoner.  He  was  on  the  second  bend^ 
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Yeaning  against  the  wall.  To  the  right  and  left; 
and-  on  the  bench  before  him,  were  seated  se- 
veral monks,  who  surrounded  him,  nearly  con- 
cealing his  person  from  the  sight  of  the  faithful. 
These  latter,  moreover,  being  separated  from 
the  choir  by  a  lofty  balustrade,  stood  at  some 
distance.  Felix,  however,  meditated  the  design 
of  demanding  justice  of  Volusianus  with  a  loud 
voice,  should  that  prelate  approach ;  and  if  a  fit 
opportunity  should  not  present  itself,  he  had 
almost  resolved  to  choose  the  moment  when  the 
church  should  be  full,  in  order  to  make  known 
his  name,  to  complain  of  unmerited  violence* 
and  to  demand  his  liberty. 

He  saw  that  this  would  be  a  desperate  aU 
tempt,  which  he  ought  not  hastily  to  hazard, 
when  he  heard  the  dean  say  to  the  bedels,  the 
ushers,  and  the  monks:  "  the  most  holy  apos- 
"  tolic  orders  that  if  the  penitent  disturb  our 
u  sacred  duties,  or  make  any  effort  to  escape 
"  he  shall  be  instantly  shut  up  in  the  dungeon 
4<  beneath  the  belfry."  To  this  order  they  re- 
plied by  a  bow  of  obedience. 

In  spite  of  this  threat,  which  they  took  care 
to  sound  distinctly  in  his  ears,  Felix  thought 
that  if  he  could  defend  himself  for  a  few  minutes 
against  the  monks,  the  tumult  excited  in  the 
church  would  procure  him  some  defenders:  but 
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then  his  retreat,  and  that  of  Julia,  wouM  Be~ 
known,  and  even  the  power  of  Volusianu* 
would,  probably,  not  be  sufficient  to  retain  the 
latter,  if  Clovis  should  demand  her.  He  there- 
fore judged  it  more  prudent  to  submit  himself 
patiently  to  a  captivity  which  he  supposed  could 
not  be  of  long  continuance* 

It  must  also  be  observed  that  no  opportunity 
presented  itself  for  him  to  make  an  attempt  to 
regain  his  liberty.  Neither  Volusianus*  nor  any 
of  the  superior  clergy,  whom  Felix  had,  in  his 
last  journey,  seen  in,  his  suite,  entered  the  ca- 
thedral. At  this  hour  also,  the  inhabitants  of 
Tours,  having  commenced  their  daily  labours, 
were  seldom  seen  in  the  church.  He  perceived 
»one  but  a  few  old  women  in  prayer  at  the  feet; 
vf  the  different  altars;  or,  in  the  distance,  pil- 
grims, crawling  on  their  knees  around  the 
shrine  of  St.  Martin,  and,  from  time  to  time, 
the  ferocious  countenances  of  assassins  and 
■ruffians,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple.. 
These  eyed  with  greediness  and  envy  the  riches, 
displayed  before  their  eyes;  but  they  durst  not 
approach  them,  convinced  th#t  sacrilege  was 
ever  punished  by  instant  death. 

The  chant  of  the  monks  had  continued  with- 
'out  cessation,  and  its  soporific  monotony  added 
•to  the  inclination  Felix  before  felt  fpc  slumber; 
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for,  since  his  departure  from  Soissons,  he  had 
taken  no  repose,  as  he  arrived  on  horseback  to. 
the  banks  of  the  Loire;  neither  had:  he  fek 
much  desire  for  sleeping  while  in  the  presence 
of  Julia,  among  the  ruins  of  Hesodunumrpr  in 
the  boat,  where  he  had  been  led  captive  with 
her.  In  despite  of  his  disquietude,  of  his  strange 
reminiscences,  and  the  no  less  strange  fears 
which  busied  his  imagination,  his  heavy  eyes 
had  closed  more  than  once  since  his  entrance 
into  the  church :  but  the  bedels  were  constantly 
on  the  watch,  and  whenever  they  saw  him 
dozing,  they  pushed  him  with  their  long  wands, 
and  this  painful  struggle  continued  as  long  as 
the  chant  of  the  monks— about  three  hours. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  had  neither  slept  nor  waked, 
but  had  been  in  a  long  dream. 

At  length  he  heard  afar  off  the  approach  of 
another  choir  of  monks,  who  advanced  chant- 
ing in  the  same  order,,  to  replace  those  among 
whom  Felix  was  sitting.  He  remarked  between 
the  two  files,  a  penitent,  clothed  with  a  habit 
similar  to  that  which  had  been  thrown  over  his 
shoulders  at  Hesodunum,  and  which  he  had  not 
yet  been  allowed  to  lay  aside.  This  penitent 
was  not  a  monk;  he  shared  not  in  the  chant,, 
but  seemed  to  approach  with  reluctance  and  re- 
sist the  monks  who  were  dragging  him  forward... 
f  3. 
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Suddenly  he  raised  his  voice:  "Help,  oitizeris. 
w  of  Tours,**  he  exclaimed,  «  rescue  me  from 

49  atrocious  violence ;  lam  w  His  voice  was 

instantly  drowned  in  that  of  the  monks,  who 
began  to  chant,  or  rather  to  bawl  out  their 
psalms,  with  the  whole  strength  of  their  lungs, 
at  the  same  time  pdtameling  the  body  of  the 
wretched  straggler.  Loud  music,  forming  a  part 
of  the  orchestra*  stifled  the  shrieks  of  the  misers 
able  penitent,  while  some  devout  old  ladies,  who 
were  on  their  knees  in  the  cathedral,  cried  out,  a 
demoniac  1  a  demoniac  !  casting  their  eyes  on 
the  ground,  and  praying  with  increased  fervour 
and  enthusiasm. 

Although  the  voice  of  the  pretended  demo- 
niac was  totally  unknown  to  Felix,  he  started 
up,  wishing  to  render  hipi  some  assistance,  but 
the  monks,  on  both  sides,  seized  him  by  his 
arms  and  compelled  him  to  resume  his  seat. 
The  demoniac  also  submitted  to  superior 
strength ;  the  new  choir,  took  the  place  of  the 
former,  which  now  quitted  the  church  sing- 
ing in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  entered  it; 
l?elix,  walking  between  them,  found  himself  once 
more  in  the  passages  of  the  convent. 

Here  the  procession  separated,  and  each 
monk  entered  a  separate  cell,  the  dean,  point* 
injr  to  an  open,  door,  ^  said  to  Felix:    *♦  That 
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**  &  your  cell;  be  ready  at  noon  for  the  devc* 

tional  exercises." 

"  What  exercises?"  said  Felix,  with  astonish- 
ment; '*  what  else  do  you  require  of  me?" 

"That  you  sing  in  the  ehoir,  or  at  least  be 

present  at  the  chant,  ewry  morning  from 
**  eight  to  eleven;  in  die  evening  from  four  td 
«*  seven,  and,  in  the  night,  only  from  twelve  to 

two ;  it  is  moreover  expected  you  should  join 

*  in  our  prayers  at  noon,  and  at  eight  in  the 
u  evening." 

"  What  can  be  your  object  in  thus  torment- 
"  ing  me  ?  I  am  no  monk,,  neither  do  I  ever  in- 
a  tend  to  become  one.    By  what  right—" 

"  Sufch  is  the  rule  of  the  house;  all  the  un- 
fortunate persons  in  your  state  are  equally. 
u  subject  to  it." 

"  In  my  state,  said  you  ?  What  is  my  state  ?* 

'^Perhaps  were  I  to  tell  you  what  it  is,  I  should. 

*  cause  the  unclean  spirit  to  return.  Commend. 
«  your  soul  to  God  and  submit." 

No,  speak,  I  ask  .  again,  what  is  my  state  ?" 
"  Since  you  must  know  it—you  are  a  M- 

4<  MONIAC." 

"  Strange  infatuation ;  IJ  I;  Felix  Florentine 
44  a  demoniac!  I,  whom  your  own  bishop  com- 
u  missioned  to  represent  him  at  the  court  oft 

*  Clovis,— f,  who  am  just  returned  ,  from  an 
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u  embassy,,  where  I  have  guaranteed  the  right* 
u  of  your  own  church !" 

*■  Yes— you — Felix  Florentiusrwho  last  night 
"  struck  a  priest  with  your  sacrilegious  hands, 
"  and  by  that  deed  of  abomination,  abandoned 
"  yourself  to  the  powers  of  helL — You,  Felix 
a  Florentius,  who  descended  into  the  caverns  of 
"  Hesodunum,  to  worship  the  unclean  spirits; 
u  you,  who  there  met  an  agent  of  Beelzebub^ 
"  presented  to  your  eyes  under  the  semblance 
"  of  a  woman ;  you,  who  were  so  completely 
"  enslaved  by  her  seductions,  as  to  sacrifice 
"  your  immortal  soul  to  hear;  you,  who  were  then 
"  instantly  seized  by  infernal  spirits,  plunged 
"  into  die  darkness  of  night,  and  after  hav- 
*'  ing  been  the  dupe  of  I  know  not  how  many 
"  illusions,  were  whirled  rapidly  towards  the 
"  gulfs  of  hell,  when  a  holy  man  of  this  con- 
u  rent*  praying  before  the  shrine  of  the  ever 
"  blessed.  St  Martin,  discovered  your  danger 
"  and  miraculously  delivered  you  by  his  prayers, 
"  a  reward,  perhaps,  . for  the  service  you  had  just 
rendered  to.  our  church*   The  devils  were 
"  this  morning  compelled  to  lay  you  down  at 
*  the  gates  of  our  convent.  You  see,  Felix  EIo- 
"  rentius,  thai:  1  am  well  acquainted  with  your 
«  history." 

"<What,_  is  this  the  manner  in  which  tbejr 
«  dare  relate  so  scandalous  a  deed  ?" 
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"  Dare,  indeed  t  Know  that  in  our  eyes  your 
"  past  greatness  is  like  the  grass  that  withereth* 
"  like  the  dust  that  the  wind  scattereth.  Here 
*c  you  are  no  more  than  a  man ;  and  so  long  as 
"  the  unclean  spirit  hath  dominion  over  you,  yon 
u  are  less  than  a  man.  Here  we  dare  to  speak 
"  the  truth ;  and  in  case  of  need  we  shall  dart 
"to  place  you  under  discipline.  More  than 
"  once  have  we  used  force  to  compel  the  demo* 
"  niacs  to  assist  at  divine  sendee ;  but  at  the 
"  end  of  a  few  weeks  the  unclean  spirit  always 
"yields  to  our  efforts,  the  paroxysms  become 
"  less  frequent;  the  intervals  of  repose,  such  as 
"  that  in  which  you  now  are,  become  gradually 
M  longer,  and  he  whom  4t  first  we  were  obliged* 

*  to  bind  for  the  purpose  of  dragging  to  the 
*    "  church,  goes  thither  in  the  end  with  good  will 

M  and  even  with  pleasure* 

"  Can  it  be,  that  a  sensible  man  does  not  even 
u  doubt  such  marvellous  assumptions !  You  ham 
"  rate  them  withput  evincing  the  slightest  asto- 
«  nishment." 

"  A  servant  of  St.  Martin  soon  ceases  to  be 
<c  astonished :  in  this  house  all  is  a  prodigy* 

Here  we  are  more  accustomed  to  the  order  of 
"  miracles  than  to  the  order  of  nature.  When 

*  we  every  day  see  the  sick  restored  to  health, 
<Mhp  dead  raised  from  the  grave when  we  see- 
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w  the  sacrilegious  struck  at  the  foot  of  the  aHar*- 
u  and  instantly  die,  as  if  crushed  by  the  thunder} 
"  or,  foaming,  welter  in  their  blood,  for  having 
"  stretched  out  a  profane  hand  against  the  sac» 
"  cred  treasures  of  St.  Martin ; — when,  I  say, 
u  we  have  seen  all  this^.we  cannot  feel  much 
"  astonishment  at  adventures  so  common  as. 
«  yours.*' 

"  These  common  adventures,  then,  are  they 
w  known  to  the  whole  convent  ?" 

4€  Certainly :  and  yet  you  may  have  perceived 
u  they  excited  neither  astonishment  nor  curio- 
**  sity  among  our  brethren/9 

Felix,^  during  this  conversation  had  time  to 
calm  the  irritation  of  his  mind ;  he  was  con- 
vinced that  all  resistance  would  be  useless,  that 
his  protestations  would  not  be  heard,  and  that 
any  impatience  he  might  evince,  would  be  re* 
garded  as  a  new  proof  of  his  being  possessed  by 
a  devil*  He  ako<  deemed  it  prudent  to  study 
the  plans  of  those  into  whose  hands  he  had 
fallen,  and  to  give  them  sufficient  time  to  enable 
him  to  discover  their  intentions,  in  order  that 
he  might  place  himself  on  the  defensive.  The 
dean,  although  he  exercised  an  absolute  autho* 
rity  over  him,  was  not,  he  thought,  a  principal 
actor  in  this  business:  he  fancied  he  was  not 
admitted  into  the  confidence  of  Volusianusp.  nay, 
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that  he  timself  believed  all  the  fables  he  had 
just  related.  Felix  did  not  observe  in  his  coun- 
tenance the  marks  of  any -malevolent  passion; 
he  thought,  that  with  a  little  skill  and  attention 
lie  might  gain  his  goodwill.  He  therefore  put 
an  end  to  the  conversation,  and  entered  the  cell 
prepared  for  hinr;  as  he  threw  himself  on  the 
bed  to  take  some  repose,  he  heard  his  door 
xlosed  and  double  locked. 


CHAP.  IV. 


A  PROTECTOR. 


u  If  thou  givest  me  victory  over  these  enemies,"  exclaimed 
Clevis ;  u  if  I  receive  any  proof  of  the  power  which  the  peo- 
*'  pie  attribute  to  thee,  I  will  believe  in  thee,  and  will  be 
«  baptized  in  thy  name.  For  I  have  already  invoked  my 
«  own  gods,  and  I  find  they  have  deserted  me."—  VitaS, 
Bern.  p.  375* 


SOME  days  had  already  elapsed  since  the  dis- 
appearance of  Felix  and  Julia ;  this  time  Severas 
passed,  partly  at  No  viliacum,  partly  at  Chartres, 
anxiously  busied  in  seeking  to  gain  some  tidings 
of  his  daughter.  He  sent  messengers  on  all 
sides;  by  the  agency  of  Lamia,  the  priestess  of 
Pan,  he  offered  to  the  bagaudte,  who  might  be 
privy  to  the  deed,  pardon,  asylum,  and  reward, 
in  return  for  a  frank  confession :  he  wrote  to  all 
his  friends:  he  demanded  the  assistance  of  all 
whose  credit  or  power  was  considerable ;  he  ob» 
tained  from  them  promises  but  no  new  intelli- 
gence. 
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Sylvia  meanwhile  was  no  less  active  in  her 
researches.  The  violent  attack  of  fever,  which 
at  first  seemed  to  threaten  her  with  a  long  ill- 
ness,  had  not  returned.  "  I  have  no  time  to  be 
€C  ill,"  said  she,  "so  long  as  the  liberty,  nay,  per* 
"  haps,  the  life  of  my  only  son,  depends  on  my 
*•  efforts,"  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  shock  she  had 
just  received,  the  strength  of  her,  resolution  tri- 
umphed over  the  despondency  of  her  spirits. 

Twice  she.fancied  she  held  a  clue  which  might 
guide  her  to  truth*  Some  wandering  mendicants 
from  Limoges,  declared  they  had  met  on  that 
road  a  party  of  Visigoth  soldiers,  conducting 
two  prisoners  of  importance  to  Toulouse.  They 
added  that  one  of  the  prisoners  was  accused  of 
having  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Franks, 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Alark  the  Second. 
This  report  did  not  appear  very  improbable, 
and,  by  giving  a  new  direction  to  the  uneasiness 
of  Sylvia,  it  served  to  augment  her  alarm.  She 
requested  to  see  the  beggars,  to  whom  she  put 
many  questions,  accompanied  by  presents ;  she 
offered  them  a  large  reward  if  they  would  assist 
her  in  recovering  her  son;  but  their  answers  now 
became  more  confused,  and  she  was  soon  con* 
vinced  their  whole  tale  was  a  fabrication :  she 
could  not  so  easily  determine,  whether  these 
vagabonds  had  themselves  speculated  upon  her 
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anxiety,  or  whether  a  more  powerful  and  skilful 
hand  had  directed  them. 

Just  as  she  had  discovered  the  falsehood  of  this 
report,  news  was  brought  her  of  a  body  of  Frank 
soldiers  having  advanced  to  Chartres,  who,  with* 
out  making  known  their  motive,  had  suddenly 
retired,  two  days  after  the  disappearance  of  Felix 
and  Julia.  The  priest  Martin,  to  whom  this 
information  was  first  given,  added  that  Clovis 
evidently  wished  to  judge,  by  his  own  observa- 
tion, of  the  wife  offered  to  him,  and  had  there- 
fore caused  her  to  be  carried  off,  seeing  that 
her  father  so  long  delayed  bringing  her  to  Sois- 
sons.  He  likewise  observed  that  this  conjec- 
ture was  rendered  still  more,  probable  by  the 
appearance  of  a  troop  of  bagauda  in  the  woods 
of  Chartred ;  these  robbers,  who  were  doubtless 
guilty  of  the  deed,  had  been  seen  the  day  follow* 
ing  that  on  which  it  was  executed,  and  likewise 
on  the  day  before  the  departure  of  the  Frank 
troops. 

Sylvia  immediately  transmitted  this  informa- 
tion to  Julius  Severus,  who  was  then  at  Char- 
tres, and  therefore  better  enabled  to  ascertain 
its  truth.  Martin  did  not  await  the  return  of 
the  senator  to  Noviliacum;  since  the  disap- 
pearance of  Felix  he  bad  become  cross  and 
sullen;  he  declared  more  openly  bis  detestation 
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of  the  count  of  Cfaartres  and  his  daughter,  whose 
€atsi  friendship  had,  he  said,  been  the  cause  of 
his  pupil's  ruin.  He  accused  every  one,  he 
blamed  erery  one,  and  with  an  acrimony  greater 
even  than  be  was  wont  to  adopt.  At  length  he 
departed  for  Tours,  alleging  a  pressing  order  he 
had  received  from  his  bishop,  Volusianus. 

Julius  Severus,  when  returned  to  Noviliacum, 
informed  Sylvia  that  the  Franks  who  had  been 
-seen  at  Chartres,  formed  part  of  his  own  suite : 
that  the  runaway  peasants  who  had  been  ob- 
served in  the  woods,  came  from  the  north,  not 
from  the  south.  "  These  false  reports,"  said  he, 
*'  by  which  some  persons  seek  to  deceive  us,  take 
"  all  doubt  from  my  mind.  Our  children  are 
"  not  in  the  power  of  common  robbers,  they 

would  not  be  so  dexterous-  They  are  not  in 
"  the  hands  of  a  barbarian  prince,  nor  of  any 
"  enemy  sufficiently  potent  to  dare  our  resent* 
"  ment,  for  he  would  not  take  so  much  trouble. 
"  It  can  be  only  seme  one  of  the  beads  of  the 
"  church,  who  thus  joins  cunning  to  force ;  and 
"  if  my  conjectures  have  any  foundation,  if  I  can 
"  trust  the  information  I  have  gathered,  we  mus* 
"  seek  for  them  at  Tours,  close  to  Volusianus. 
"  It  would  perhaps  be  better  they  were  in  the 
"  haunts  of  robbers.  They  are  not  now,  I  hope, 
"  maltreated,  but  I  tremble  for  them  as  soon  as 
6  2 
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"  our  efforts  shall  excite  the  alarm  of  the  prelate. 
"  No  crime  will  Volusianus  scruple  to  commit 
"  in  order  to  conceal  them  from  our  researches. 
"  Let  us  beware  then,  not  to  knock  at  the  gates 
"  of  the  convent  in  which  they  are  immured 
"  until  we  are  certain  they  must  be  opened  to  us." 

Sylvia  would  have  ,  been  pleased  could  she 
have  known,  in  a  more  precise  manner,  the  na- 
ture of  the  information  to  which  Severus  alluded; 
but  as  it  was  connected  with  his  communica- 
tions with  Lamia,  and  as  he  himself  could  not 
clearly  distinguish  what  ,  in  her  revelations  lie 
ought  to  attribute  to  the  prophetic  powers  of  the 
Pythoness,  or  to  the  secret  information  of  the 
confidant  of  the  bagaudae,  he  did  not  tell  Sylvia 
all  he  knew,  and  therefore  could  not  succeed  in 
bringing  her  to  consider  the  captivity  of  their 
children  in  the  same  point  of  view.  During 
their  conversation  a  messenger  delivered  to 
Sylvia  an  unsealed  note,  which  she  immediately 
knew  to  be  written  by  her  son :  it  contained  the 
following  words  only : — 

"  I  am  in  health  and  in  safety,  but  a  captive 
"  and  separated  from  Julia.  My  greatest  grief 
"  proceeds  from  the  anguish  into  which  you  must 
« have  been  plunged  by  our  disappearance* 

Those  in  whose  power  I  now  am,  allow  roe 
<'  to  calm  your  anxiety,  under  condition  that  I 
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*c  give  you  no  information  respecting  the  place 
to  which  we  hare  been  taken,  and  also  that  I 
**  do  request  you  wQl  make  no  search  for  us,  as 
all  your  efforts  would  serve  only  to  aggravate 
**  our  confinement*" 

The  bearer  of  this  note  declared  lie  had  re- 
ceived it  from  a  priest  he  did  not  know,  who 
had  come  to  seek  him  in  a  neighbouring  village. 
No  other  information  could  be  elicited  from  this 
man.  The  note,  however,  and  the  profession 
of  htm  who  had  transmitted  it,  confirmed  the 
suspicions  of  Julius  Sev^rus.  It  restored  some 
calm  to  the  mind  of  Sylvia,  and  induced  her  to 
acquiesce  in  the  measures  Severus  was  about  to 
adopt. 

The  archbishop,  or,  as  he  was  more  commonly 
called,  the  metropolitan  bishop  of  Tours,  ac- 
knowledged no  superior  on  the  earth.  There 
was  no  government  to  which  the  aggrieved  might 
appeal  against  his  arbitrary  measures.  The 
Visigoths  of  Toulouse  had  certainly,  during  a 
short  space  of  time,  extended  their  jurisdiction 
to  the  banks  of  the  Loire ;  but  during  the  six 
years  that  had  passed  since  the  death  of  Euric, 
no  Visigoths  had  ever  been  seen  to  advance  into 
this  part  of  Aquitaine:  the  rights  to  which 
Alaric  might  have  pretended  were  now  entirely 
forgotten;  and  even  had  he  preserved  them,  they 
G3 
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would  probably  never  have  been  exercised,  for 
the  Arian  was  very  cautious  in  meddling  with 
the  affairs  of  the  church,  or  resisting  popular 
superstition. 

Those  who  invoked  the  assistance  of  a  coun- 
cil, or  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  were  obliged  to 
resign  themselves  to  the  certainty  of  awaiting 
for  years  that  justice  which  in  the  end  was 
probably  refused:  to  obtain  justice  by  indi- 
vidual strength  was  impossible.  The  Romans 
who  inhabited^  the  provinces,  having  no  soldiers 
to  defend  even  their  own  property,  were  not  in- 
clined to  take  up  arms  in  a  private  quarrel,  least 
of  all  against  the  church.  To  penetrate  into  a 
convent  by  some  stratagem  or  by  surprise,  in 
order  to  rescue  the  victims  of  sacerdotal  power, 
was  so  difficult  an  enterprise,  that  scarcely  was 
there  an  example  of  its  being  accompanied  with 
success.  Severus,  however,  meditated  the  at- 
tempt, should  all  other  means  fail. 

But  before  recurring  to  these  desperate  mea- 
sures, Severus  resolved  to  apply  to  Clovis,  in 
order  to  obtain  by  his  means  the  liberty  of  Fe- 
lix and  his  daughter.  He  knew  very  well  that 
it  was  to  throw  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
marriage  of  Julia  with  the  king  of  the  Franks, 
that  his  daughter  had  been  carried  off;  but  he 
was  aware  also  that  the  prelate,  who  founded  all 
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liis  hopes  of  the  triumph  of  orthodoxy  upon  the 
conversion  of  Clovis,  would,  above  all,  dread 
offending  him  whose  protection  was  of  so  much 
importance.  Severus  was  certain  Volusianus 
would  shew  more  deference  to  the  king  of  the 
Pranks  than  to  any  other  person. 

Severus  resolved,  therefore,  to  depart  for 
Soissons ;  to  lay  before  Clovis  an  account  of  the 
violence  of  which  his  daughter  was  the  victim ; 
to  point  out  to  him  that  this  attempt  of  the 
priesthood  was  directed  against  his  own  royal 
dignity.  He  hoped  that  when  he  bad  ex- 
cited the  resentment  of  the  king,  he  might  per- 
suade him  to  demand  peremptorily,  that  the 
convents  of  Tours  should  be  examined  by  royal 
agents,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  Julia  and 
Felix  were  not  detained  in  them,  and  in  case 
they  were  to  restore  them  to  liberty. 

On  his  arrival  at  Soissons,  Severus  perceived 
that  during  his  short  absence  his  credit  had 
sensibly  diminished.  He  had  quitted  head 
quarters  at  one  of  those  critical  moments  among 
courtiers,  when  he  who  wishes  to  secure  his  in- 
terest finds  it  necessary  vigilantly  to  watch  the 
sovereign,  vacillating  between  different  factions. 
Never  had  the  influence  of  Severus  over  the 
king  of  the  Franks  been  greater  than  in  the  few 
weeks  immediately*  preceding  his  departure; 
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for  he  was  then  managing  for  him  a  most  im- 
portant negotiation,  that  which,  uniting  the 
Franks  with  the  Armoricans,  had  made  one 
single  people  of  the  two  nations,  a  people 
hereafter  destined  to  subjugate  the  whole  of 
Gaul.    But  as  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed, 
Clovis  felt  against  Severus  that  jealousy  so 
natural  among  princes  towards  those  who  have 
contributed  to  their  elevation.    His  depar- 
ture from  Soissons  had  freed  him  from  a  con- 
straint that  was  become  rather  irksome.  The 
enemies  of  the  count  of  Chartres  surround- 
ing the  king,  profited  by  the  absence  of  the 
senator  to  convince  Clovis  how  trifling  was  the 
number  of  pagans  still  inhabiting  Gaul ;  how 
little  their  influence  over  public  affairs  could  be 
dreaded,  when  once  peasants  and  slaves  ceased 
to  be  of  importance;  and  Clovis  joyfully  con- 
cluded that  he  might  oppress,  without  fear, 
those  whom  he  had  until  now  been  obliged  to 
respect. 

On  the  other  side,  the  negotiation  which  the 
archbishop  of  Vienne  had  undertaken,  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  union  between  the  king  of  the 
Franks  and  Clotilda,  the  niece  of  the  king  of  the 
Burgundians,  was  advancing  rapidly  and  pros- 
perously. The  Frank  warriors  had  loudly  pro- 
claimed their  disapprobation  of  the  marriage  of 
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a  descendant  from. the  illustrious  blood  of  Mero- 
veus,  with  any  .of  those  Roman  women  whom 
they  already  regarded  as  their  slaves ;  but  they 
had  applauded  his  union  with  the  royal  race  of 
the  Burgundians.  The  king  Gondebaud,  who 
had  murdered  the  father  of  Clotilda;  who  had* 
cast  her  mother  into  a  river,  with  a  stone  tied 
to  her  neck ;  who  had  assassinated  with  the 
dagger  her  two  brothers;  this  Gondebaud,  for- 
getting his  past  violence,  no  longer  thought 
of  the  resentment  his  niece  must  feel,  but  he 
fancied  that  by  her  means  he  might  contract  a 
more  strict  alliance  with  the  king  of  the  Franks : 
he  received  with  joy  the  first  advances,  and 
shewed  himself  anxious  to  promote  a  marriage 
which  hastened  the  downfai  of  his  family  and 
monarchy.  Clovis,  aware  of  this  favourable  dis- 
position, had  just  despatched  Aurelianus,  his 
Latin  secretary,  to  Gondebaud,  in  order  for- 
mally to  demand  the  hand  of  Clotilda,  so  that 
Julia  Severa  was  now  forgotten. 

"  How  dare  you  stand  before  me,"  said  Clovis 
to  the  senator,  "  after  wishing  to  deceive  me 
"  with  respect  to  your  daughter  ?  Did  you  not 
"  tell  me  that  she  was  free?  I  now  hear  she 
"  could  never  have  been  mine,  for  she  was  al- 
ready  betrothed  to  him  who  has  taken  her  off." 
"  He  who  deceives  the  king,"  replied  Se» 
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verus,  u  surely  deserves  condign  punishment ; 
"  but  it  is  not  I  who  deceive  your  excellency; 
"  it  is  my  enemies  who  tell  you  that  my  daugh- 
"  ter  was  not  free,  or  that  she  has  been  carried 
"off by  Felix." 

a  It  was  not  of  Felix  the  archbishop  of 
"  Rheims  spoke:  that  venerable  priest  is  not 
"  wont  to  lie.  He  says  that  your  daughter  dis- 
"  appeared  in  the  entrails  of  the  earth — is  not 
"  that  true?" 

"  She  certainly  disappeared  in  the  caverns  of 
"  Hesodunum." 

"  He  says  she  had  plighted  her  faith  to  a 
"  god-— r— Who  is  that  god  of  the  Christians 
"unto  whom  they  rear  no  altars,  but  whom 
"  they  hate,  r— whom  they  fear,  and  hate  as  we 
"  do  the  dread  Waldkyres  ?" 

"  It  is  the  king  of  the  demons,  Lucifer,  whom 
"  your  excellency  means,99  said  a  priest  who  was 
present ;  "  but  far  from  us  he  the  abomination 
"  of  giving  to  him  the  name  of  God." 

"  Well,  that  Lucifer  whom  they  don't  call  a 
"  god,  although  he  reigns,  say  they,  over  all  hell 
"  and  half  the  earth  —  Did  not  he  carry  off 
"  your  daughter?  .  Did  she  not  plight  her  faith 
"  to  him  ?  Did  he  not  come  into  those  ruins  of 
"  Hesodunum,  you  were  speaking  of,  to  sum- 
"  man  her  to  keep  her  promise  ?" 
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u  Let  not  your  excellency,*  replied  Severus, 
"  place  so  much  confidence  in  the  priests  who 
*c  are  mimical  to  your  religion*  The  work  of 
"  darkness  they  speak  of  was  committed  by 
"  themselves." 

"  Say  rather  wo  to  the  king  who  respects  not 
"  the  priests  of  all  religions.  It  is  by  them  that 
"  our  power  is  strengthened,"  replied  Ckms- 

"  By  them  our  liberty  is  annihilated,"  ex- 
claimed the  Frank  Theodoric.  "  Say,  Gaul, 
66  who  is  the  priest  that  hath  offended  thy 
"  daughter  ?  I  will  avenge  thee."  • 

And  thou,"  exclaimed  the  irritated  Clovis, 
"  who  pretendest  to  support  a  quarrel  in  which 
"  thy  sovereign  will  not  engage— who  art  thou?" 

"  A  Frank — an  Antrusthion,"  (this  was  the 
name  given  by  the  Franks  to  their  captains,  or 
to  the  leaders  of  small  parties  of  volunteer  sol- 
diers.) "  Never  did  I  or  mine  yet  await  the 
"  order  of  a  king  to  raise  or  to  lay  down  the 
"  battleaxe." 

"You  have  elected  me,"  said  Clovis  more 
calmly,  "  to  lead  you  on  to  battle ;  why  then 
u  now  wish  to  march  without  me?' 

u  You  may,"  replied  Theodoric,  "  turn  your 
"  back  on  a  friend  who  needs  your  assistance ; 
"  I  never  abandon  mine  in  necessity." 

"  Theodoric  is  in  the  right,"  instantly  ex- 
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u  not  fancy  that  I  shall  go  and  demand  a  wife 
"  from  the  hands  of  her  ravisher ;  that  I  shall 
"  wage  war  against  the  god  of  die  Christians ; 
"  that  I  shall  offend  his  priests,  because  one 
"  Roman  woman  has  obeyed  the  powers,  either 
"  of  hearen  or  of  hell ;  or,  haply,  because  she 
"has  fallen  into  some  abyss  among  die  ruins. 
"  From  me  thou  must  expect  no  assistance. 
u  But  the  Franks  are  free:  if  Theodoric  will 
"  second  thee,  he  will  doubtless  find  lends 
"  enough  to  shoulder  the  battleaxe  and  follow 
"  him :  but  let  them  bear  in  mind  that  if  the  god 
"  of  the  Christians  scatter  them  wkh  his  breath, 
"  Clovis  has  warned  them  not  to  attack  him." 

This  consent  wrested  from  Clovis,  in  spke  of 
his  reluctance,  was  far  from  satisfying  Julius 
Severus ;  he  saw  that  the  king  did  not  wish  the 
Franks  should  enlist  under  any  other  banner 
than  his  own;  he  knew  that  although  be  was 
compelled  to  shew  respect  to  his  soldiers,  and 
to  yield,  continually,  to  their  caprices,  yet  that 
deep  resentment  rankled  in  his  heart,  and  that 
he  always  found  means,  sooner  or  later,  to  pun- 
ish with  cruel  severity  the  offence  he  had  borne 
in  silence.  Had  Severus  wished  only  to  recover 
a  part  of  his  properly  he  would  probably  have 
been  too  much  of  a  courtier  to  accept  the  offer 
of  Theodoric ;  he  would  have  submitted  to  a 
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considerable  loss,  and  awaited  from  the  king's 
favour,  a  compensation*  which  perhaps  he  would 
never  have  received;  but  his  only  daughter  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  most  deadly  foes. 
All  other  means  of  restoring  her  to  liberty  were 
denied  him.   His  adherents  at  Soissons  had  al- 
ready warned  him  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
negotiation  of  the  marriage  of  the  king  with 
Clotilda;  they  also  informed  him  of  the  credit 
which  St.  Remy,  had  gained,  together  with 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  party.   The  reception 
lie  had  met  with  from  Clovis  convinced  him 
that  he  could  expect  nothing  from  his  friend- 
ship, and  that  the  services  he  had  rendered  him, 
far  from  exciting  his  gratitude*  were  in  his  eyes 
become  a  demerit    He,  therefore,  accepted  the 
offers  of  Theodoric,  and  demanded  a  conference 
with  him  in  order  to  settle  the  plan  of  the  medi- 
tated expedition. 

Julius  Severus  did  not  desire,  any  more  than 
Clovis,  to  renew  hostilities  between  the  Franks 
and  the  Romans.  He  wished  to  arrive  before 
Tours  with  a  body  of  some  strength,  so  that  the 
prelate  might  experience  a  little  fear,  and  not 
reject  his  first  demand;  but  he  also  wished  that 
the  Franks  might  afterwards  retire,  without 
having  an  opportunity  to  unsheath  their  swords. 
Such  was  the  weakness  of  the  provinces  of  Gaul, 
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such  the  defenceless  state  of  Tours,  where  his 
enemy  commanded,  that  he  thought  a  body 
of  three  hundred  Frank  warriors  more  than 
enough  to  hazard  a  march  of  sixty  leagues  beyond 
head  quarters,  and  dictate  laws  to  a  large  city. 

He  did  not  wish  to  be  compelled  to  satisfy  the 
avidity  of  a  greater  number  of  soldiers  than  was 
absolutely  necessary;  for  he  had  resolved  to 
conduct  them  across  the  land  of  the  Carnuti,  and 
over  his  own  estates ;  and  he  was  perfectly  aware 
that  these  barbarian  soldiers  would  be  very  un- 
pleasant guests,  even  though  they  advanced  as 
friends.  He  designed,  with  the  aid  of  Sylvia 
Numantia,  to  lead  them  across  the  Loire  at  No- 
viliacum,  and  thus  deceive  the  foresight  of  Vo- 
lusianus,  who  probably  thought  himself  safe 
while  protected  by  so  wide  a  riven 

The  generous  assistance  of  Theodoric  was  not 
gratuitous;  the  Franks  loved  battle,  but  the 
booty  of  war  pleased  them  as  much  as  its  dan- 
gers. Theodoric  demanded  that  his  soldiers 
should  be  kept  and  paid  during  the  whole  of 
this  expedition,  at  the  end  of  which  Severus  was 
to  give  them  two  besants  of  gold  per  man, 
amounting  to  about  one  pound  sterling;  captain 
and  men  reckoned  still  more  on  the  present  the 
monks  of  St  Martin  would  not  fail  to  make  to 
.the  warriors  about  to  honour  them  with  a  visit. 
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All  these  preliminaries  being  settled,  Theodoric 
invited  his  comrades  to  a  grand  feast  in  the 
palace  of  Count  Julius  Severus,  at  Soissons. 

Roman  elegance  presided  not  at  this  festival  j 
its  only  excellency  consisted  in  the  abundance, 
not  in  the  variety  or  delicacy  of  the  viands. 
Fifteen  tables  were  spread  in  the  different  halls: 
on  each  was  seen  an  ox,  a  boar,  a  deer,  or  some 
other  wild  or  domestic  animal,  roasted  whole* 
and  prepared  for  the  voracious  guests.  Severn  8, 
Theodoric,  and  thirteen  Antrusthions,  or  Frank 
lords,  the  friends  of  Theodoric,  presided  at  the 
separate  tables ;  each,  was  surrounded  by  about 
twenty  brave  warriors,  called  his  leuds>  or  com- 
panions, to  whom  he  did  the  honours  of  the  re- 
past. These  leuds  voluntarily  associated  with  him 
in  whom  they  placed  their  trust :  for  such  was  the 
signification  of  the  title  Aktrusthion,  and  whom 
they  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  second  both 
in  peace  and  in  war.  The  wine  and  the  beer, 
or  cerevisia*  flowed  abundantly  on  all  the 
boards:  several  of  the  warriors  had  brought 
with  them,  instead  of  a  goblet,  the  skull  of 
some  enemy,  who  had  fallen  under  their  sword, 
and  which  they  had  chased  in  silver  as  a  monu- 
ment of  their  victory.  Minstrels  and  German 
bards  celebrated  the  ancient  exploits  of  the 
divers  races  who  had  united  under  the  name  of 
h  S 
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Franks,  and  the  palace  of  Severus  rang  whfi 
loud  shouts  of  joy* 

When  their  minds  were  somewhat  heated* 
but  ere  the  feast  had  become  a  mere  carousal, 
Theodoric  called  the  Antrusthions  into  the 
largest  hall ;  each  arrived,  followed  by  all  the 
lends  who  sat  at  his  table.  "  Noble  Franks," 
said  Theodoric,  "  our  host,  the  senator  Julius 
"  Severus,  my  friend,  the  friend  of  our  nation, 
"  hath  received  a  mortal  injury  from  a  priest  of 
"  the  god  of  the  Christians :  his  only  daughter, 
"  the  support  of  his  house,  the  comfort  of  his  old 
"  age,  hath  been  wrested  from  him  by  treach- 
"  ery ;  now  a  captive,  she  pines  in  one  of 
<'  those  prisons  they  call  cloisters.  Shall  we 
"  allow  the  friend  of  the  Franks  to  be  insulted 
"  by  a  priest?  Let  us  do  him  justice;  away— 
"  let  us  taste  the  wines  of  the  banks  of  the 
"  Loire;— away,  let  us  demand  of  the  monks  of 
"  Tours  some  share  of  their  treasures.  You  who 
"  will  follow  us,  raise  your  battleaxes." 

A  few  of  the  leads  declared  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  priests,  and  were  resolved 
on  not  provoking  the  anger  of  the  Christian  god. 
Those  sat  down,  and  soon  after  withdrew ;  but 
the  greater  part  replied  to  Theodoric  with  the 
shout  "  Away  to  Iburs,  to  Tours at  the  same 
time  they  clashed  their  battleaxes  in  the  air,  and 
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thus  plighted  their  faith  to  undertake  the  expe- 
dition. Their  chieftains  bade  them  prepare  for 
march  on  the  following  morn.  They  counted 
those  who  had  entered  into  the  voluntary  en- 
gagement, and  found  they  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  ninety-three;  they  then  returned 
to  the  table,  and  their  carousals  continued  the 
greater  part  of  the  night. 


CHAP.  V.  > 

A  PUBLIC  CONFRONTATION, 


u  All  who  dwelt  in  the  vicinity,  the  monks,  the  men,  the 
M  women,  mored  with  groat  devotion,  eagerly  crowded  to 
"  this  spot,  where  several  of  them  miraculously  cored  of 
"  divert  diseases,  exalted  and  celebrated  bis  praises  with 
"  j°v>  whilst  the  multitude  sang  and  wept,  at  the  same  time, 
"  around  the  body  of  the  holy  martyr.''—  Vila  Sancti  Leode* 
garU,  Epi$c  cap.  xrii.  p.  685. 


WITH  Felix  time  passed  in  wearisome  mo- 
notony. He  was,  as  he  had  previously  been 
instructed,  compelled  to  attend  in  the  choirs  of 
the  cathedral  two  hours  in  the  night,  three 
hours  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  time  in  the 
evening:  he  was  also  obliged  to  spend,  three 
times  every  day,  a  whole  hour  at  his  repast  in 
the  refectory,  during  which  the  gospel  was  read 
by  one  of  the  friars;  then  half  an  hour  at  what 
the  monks  called  holy  meditation;  and  lastly, 
he  was  forced  to  assist  twice  a  day  for  an  hour 
at  the  recital  of  the  litanies  or  church  service. 
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The  interval  of  these  various  devout  exercises 
was  the  only  time  allotted  to  him  for  a  repose 
thus  incessantly  interrupted.  The  rule  to  which 
lie  was  subjected  began  to  produce  on  the  mind 
of  Felix  the  same  effects  as  on  the  monks  whose 
mode  of  life  he  was  compelled  to  follow.  Al- 
though his  thoughts  remained  in  torpid  sleep, 
his   attention  was   continually  and  forcibly 
awakened:  although  buried  as  it  were  in  idle- 
ness, he  was  aroused  to  incessant  action:  al- 
though his  heart  and  mind  were  wandering  on 
other  subjects,  the  same  sound  was  ever  dinning 
his  ears:  thus  situated,  his  moral  faculties  were 
absorbed  in  listless  stupor— a  stupor  which  he 
felt  daily  growing  upon  him,  but  which  it  was 
impossible  to  shake  off.    His  present  quiet  but 
irksome  existence  was  to  him  a  punishment  far 
more  insupportable  than  the  most  violent  storms 
of  social  life;  he  even  began  to  regret  those 
moments  of  cruel  anxiety  when  dangers  on  all 
sides  surrounded  himself  and  the  objects  of  his 
tenderest  regard;  for  in  those  moments  he  at 
least  felt  the  spring  of  conscious  life,  whereas 
now  he  found  it  impossible  to  overcome  the 
lethargy  which  bad  taken  possession  of  his 
soul. 

Yet  however  disagreeable  his  present  situa* 
tion,  and  that  of  his  beloved  Julia  might  be* 
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Felix  could  not  believe  they  were  exposed  to 
any  very  serious  danger.   He  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  numerous  society  of  men,  consecrated  to 
religion,  wfyo  appeared  sincere  in  their  zeal  and 
enthusiasm,  and  on  whose  countenances  he  ob- 
served no  traces  of  malignancy.   The  monks 
seemed  to  him  beings  whose  faculties  were  stu* 
pified  by  the  extreme  monotony  of  their  ex- 
istence; and  who  possessed  not  a  single  idea 
beyond  the  regulations  to  which  they  were  sub* 
jected;  who,  exhausted  by  eight  hours'  singings 
and  two  of  prayer,  thought  they  piously  filled 
up  the  remainder  of  their  time  by  sleeping  and 
eating;  men  who  would  employ,  without  hesi- 
tation, the  strength  of  their  arms  in  maintaining 
the  discipline  of  their  convent;  but  who,  it  is 
probable,  would  not  be  accessary  to  a  perfidious 
or  cruel  action:  who,  in  short,  were  become  so 
very  indifferent  to  every  thing,  except  them- 
selves, that  Felix  conceived  it  to  be  no  less  im- 
possible to  awaken  their  hatred,  than  it  was, 
from  his  own  experience,  to  excite  their  cu- 
riosity* 

Felix  had  no  occasion  for  the  prudence  which 
father  Andrew  had  recommended,  in  repelling 
all  approaches  to  confidence.  No  one  sought 
his,  no  one  had  shewn  that  interest  in  his  affairs 
of  which  his  adviser  had  admonished  him  to  be- 
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ware.  He  almost  regretted  they  had  made  no 
attempt  to  read  his  thoughts ;  for  it  would  have 
given  him  less  pais  to  be  deceived  by  a  false 
commiseration,  than  to  be  so  completely  aban- 
doned. He  wished  for  some  of  the  illusions  of 
life,  rather  than  the  absolute  solitude  of  the 
grave.  But  all  his  efforts  to  form  an  attach- 
ment with  any  of  the  men  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated nearly  the  whole  of  the  day  and  a  part  of 
the  night,  were  vain  :  all  his  attempts  to  excite 
some  kind  of  interest,  by  relating  his  history, 
had  been  repulsed  by  a  cold  and  stupid  insensi- 
bility: all  his  questions  could  draw  forth  no 
more  than  a  few  insignificant  monosyllables,  by 
way  of  reply :  all  his  entreaties  to  see  either 
Volusianus,  some  one  of  the  dignified  ecclesi- 
astics, or  father  Andrew,  were  rejected  with  the 
single  word  impossible. 

Judge  of  his  lively  joy,  when  on  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day  of  his  captivity,  he  found,  on  returning 
to  his  cell,  on  the  bed  where  he  was  going  to 
repose,  the  following  note : — 

"  My  son,  I  have  not  ceased  to  think  of  the 
u  danger  which  you  believe  your  mother's  health, 
"  nay,  even  her  life,  would  be  exposed  to,  if  she 
"  remained  ignorant  of  your  fate.  I  am  bound 
"  to  obedience  and  secrecy  by  solemn  vows,  by 
"  the  duties  of  my  profession,  by  all  the  canons 
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"  of  the  church.  On  the  other  hand  your  entreat y 
« to  save  your  mother,  appears  to  me  both 
"  pious  and  just.  Thus  compelled  to  choose  be- 
"  tween  duties  which  appear  opposed  to  each 
"  other,  I  have  implored  God  to  enlighten  my 
M  understanding.  At  length  I  am  come  to  a 
"  resolution,  and  may  it  please  the  Almighty 
"  that  it  be  conformable  to  his  inspirations,  that 
"  it  may  appease  the  remorse  which  I  feel  for 
*c  what  I  have  already  done.  Write  to  your 
"  mother*  calm  her  fears  on  the  score  of  your 
"health  and  safety;  but  tell  her  that  for  the 
«'  present  all  her  efforts  for  your  deliverance 
"  would  but  turn  to  your  destruction.  Refrain, 
"  above  all,  from  indicating  in  the  slightest  de- 
u  gree  the  place  of  your '  detention ;  let  what 
"  you  write  be  short  and  without  artifice ;  leave 
"  it  in  the  place  where  you  find  this,  and  it 
"  shall  be  conveyed  to  your  mother." 

Although  this  letter  was  without  signature, 
Felix  knew  that  it  must  be  written  by  father 
Andrew;  he  observed  that  a  new  species  of 
doubt  had  arisen  in  the  mind  of  this  honest 
ecclesiastic;  he  seemed  to  hesitate  about  the  ex- 
tent of  obedience  due  from  a  priest  to  his  bishop* 
Perhaps  father  Andrew,  who  knew  the  truth, 
was  indignant  at  the  false  colours  in  which  Vo* 
lusianus  represented  his  abduction.  He  rejoiced 
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at  having  an  invisible  friend  in  his  captivity,  on 
whom  he  could  the  more  depend*  as  he  became 
so  by  the  suggestions' of  conscience.  He  felt  no 
surprise  that  father  Andrew  had  been  able  to 
enter  his  cell  during  the  time  he  was  constrained 
to  pass  in  the  chancel ;  he  therefore  wrote  the  letter 
which  was  afterwards  transmitted  to  his  mother. 
He  added  another  note*  designed  for  father 
Andrew,  but  without  address,  in  which  he  en- 
treated that  venerable  priest  to  favour  him  with 
some  information  respecting  his  own  destiny  and 
that  of  his  beloved  Julia;  to  enlighten  him  with 
his  counsels  upon  the  conduct  he  ought  to 
pursue;  and  lastly,  to  procure  him  the  conso- 
lation of  an  interview,  and  thus  enable  him  to 
see  a  human  being  who  would  listen  to  him, 
who  would  understand  him,  who  would  feel  for 
him  t  this  second  note  remained  unanswered. 

The  anxiety  of  Felix  concerning  Julia  tor- 
mented him  to  a  degree  almost  insupportable. 
Since  he  had  been  in  the  convent,  even  her 
name  had  not  been  pronounced  in  bis  hearing. 
Of  all  the  expedients  which  the  two  lovers  had 
devised  for  imparting  to  each  other  some  tidings 
of  their  existence*  not  one  had  been  found  prac- 
ticable. They  reckoned  upon  being  surrounded 
in  theii*  captivity  by  inferiors,  slaves,  person* 
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over  whom  money  would  have  some  raflucncfcx 
Felix  on  the  contrary,  saw  only  men,  who,  in 
sanctity  at  least,  thought  themselves  his  rape* 
riors;  who  felt  no  regard  for  him,  who  had 
no  interest  in  pleasing  him,  to  whom  he  had  not 
the  smallest  power  to  do  either  good  or  harm* 
What  could  ever  induce  men  without  passions 
to  tender  him  any  service?   Above  all,  how 
could  he  request  them  to  break  a  monastic  rale, 
which  they  considered  as  the  emanation  of  sove* 
reign  wisdom  and  virtue? 

The  attempts  which  he  might  have  made  to 
communicate  with  Julia,  without  the  assistance 
of  his  companions,  admitted  not  the  slightest 
hope  of  success*  Although  the  two  convents 
occupied  opposite  sides  of  the  same  court,  no 
cell  in  either  of  the  buildings  had  a  window 
opening  in  that  direction.  The  part  adjoining 
the  quadrangle  was  altogether  appropriated  to 
the  large  halls,  the  refectory,  the  kitchens,  and 
the  galleries,  the  windows  of  which  were  out 
of  the  reach  of  persons  in  the  inside.  The 
space  Felix  had  the  liberty  of  perambulating, 
within  the  walls  of  the  cloister,  was  extremely 
limited.  It  is  true  he  went  three  times  a  day 
in  the  procession  of  the  monks  to  the  chancel* 
with  which  the  nunnery  communicated  by  in* 
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tenor  passages ;  but  that  part  of  the  church 
was  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  high  balus- 
trade^ and  he  was  never  permitted  to  go 
there  alone.  In  every  part  of  the  convent 
lie  met  with  barred  doors  and  grated  win* 
dows;  and  i£  during  the  hours  of  rest,  he 
walked  in  the  small  portion  of  the  galleries 
which  he  had  access  to,  he  saw  nothing  but 
the  naked  walls  of  the  convent;  he  met  not 
a  single  living  creature;  he  heard  no  sound, 
save  the  distant  and  monotonous  chant  of 
processions,  which  every  three  hours  went  to 
and  returned  from  the  church. 

Felix  was  not  only  desirous  to  have  news  from 
his  family ;  he  wished  almost  as  ardently  to  know 
what  was  at  that  time  passing  in  Gaul.  He 
was  also  anxious  to  learn  by  what  means  the 
king  of  the  Franks  had  been  informed  of  their 
captivity:  whether  he  still  thought  of  marrying 
the  daughter  of  Severus;  whether  the  latter 
had  prevailed  on  Clovis  to  effect  their  deliver- 
ance; if  the  senator  had  any  suspicion  of  the 
dignity  with  which  their  ravishers  were  invested. 
It  was  equally  important  for  him  to  know  what 
progress  had  been  made  by  the  contending  fac- 
tions of  the  court  of  Soissons,  and  whether  the 
rivals  of  Severus  had  succeeded  in  directing  the 
views  of  Clovis  to  another  point.  However  dis- 
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agreeable  might  be  their  captivity,  he  was  sen- 
sible that  it  had  sheltered  them  from  an  evil 
which  their  own  strength  could  not  possibly 
have  enabled  them  to  overcome— the  marriage  of 
Julia  with  Clovis;  therefore  he  preferred  re- 
maining silent,  and.  making  no  effort  to  recover 
his  liberty,  or  disclose  his  retreat  until  he  was 
assured  that  Clovis  had  made  another  choice. 
On  the  other  hand  he  was  aware  that  the  very 
moment  the  danger  had  passed,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to  obtain 
his  liberation,  for  he  had  every  reason  to  fear 
that  Volusianus  had  the  intention  of  prolonging 
their  captivity  even  till  they  ceased  to  exist 
All  the  policy  of  the  prelate  was  bent  upon  gain- 
ing the  favour  and  protection  of  Clovis :  but  if 
the  king  of  the  Franks  should  once  know  by 
what  act  of  violence  he  had  hindered  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  designs,  he  would  doubtless 
conceive  against  him  an  implacable  resentment. 
The  perpetual  confinement,  or  the  death  of  the 
two  prisoners,  could  alone  shelter  him  from  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  a  discovery. 

Notwithstanding  the  ardent  desire  of  Fe- 
lix to  learn  what  was  passing  upon  the  Loire, 
the  Seine,  and  the  Oise,  it  was  impossible  to  ob- 
tain any  information  from  the  monks.  It  was 
still  less  their  reserve  than  their  ignorance  that 
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hindered  them  from  satisfying  his  curiosity.  In* 
different  to  all  worldly  concerns,  neither  com* 
pretending,  nor  seeking  to  comprehend,  poli- 
tical science,  they  had  learnt  no  more  than  the 
names  of  some  of  the  barbarian  chiefs,  who  were 
burning  the  cities,  and  ravaging  the  fields  of 
their  native  country;  and  when  they  had  in- 
scribed in  the  chronicle  of  their  convent  an  ac- 
count of  their  expeditions,  which  never  exceeded 
two  lines,  they  fancied  they  had  entered  there 
the  history  of  the  whole  year*  This  was  all  they 
had  learnt,  or  ever  wished  to  learn,  concerning 
public  events.  More  than  once  Felix  had  heard 
them  at  table,  in  the  chancel,  on  retiring  to  their 
cells,  exchange  a  few  words  with  each  other  ; 
and  having  renounced  all  hopes  of  obtaining 
any  confidential  information,  he  had  redoubled 
his  attention  to  catch  their  broken  dialogues,  as 
they  passed  his  ears,  which  might  perhaps 
furnish  him  with  some  intelligence  relative  to 
that  which  it  was  so  modi  his  interest  to  know. 
But  never  did  he  hear  the  monks  speak  upon 
any  other  subject,  than  the  manner  in  which 
their  last  meal  had  been  cooked,  or  the  orders 
which  the  superior  had  given  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  house.    It  was,  therefore,  with 
great  astonishment,  that  one  day,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  as  he  was  in  the  chancel,  he 
IS 
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remarked  die  extreme  agitation  of  the  fiiithfiif, 
'  spread  over  the  other  parts  of  the  church,  who 
all  rushed  towards  the  door,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  heard  the  sound  of  warlike  music,  which 
he  instantly  recognized  as  that  of  the  Franks. 

Sylvia  Numantia,  and  Julius  Severus,  who 
were  then  entering  Tours  with  the  small 
army,  commanded  by  Theodoric,  had  not  re- 
mained entirely  ignorant  of  the  fete  of  Felix. 
On  the  same  day  that  Severus  had  passed 
the  Loire,  opposite  Noviliacum,  Sylvia,  who 
had  facilitated  his  passage,  and  had  feasted 
-  his  soldiers,  whom  she  considered  as  deliverers, 
received  a  letter  from  Volusianus,  bearing  no 
very  recent  date.  Nevertheless,  as  there  was  no 
visible  reason  for  its  delay,  Severus  guessed  that 
the  prelate  of  Tours  had  not  written  to  her, 
until,  warned  of  the  approach  of  the  Franks,  he 
despaired  of  being  able  to  conceal  Felix  any 
longer  from  their  search.  The  letter  was 
couched  in  the  following  words:— 

"  The  apostolical  Vohtsianus  to  the  matron  Sylvia 
"  Numantia,  Greeting." 

"  We  sought  to  mitigate  your  sufferings  by 

"  the  letter  which,  within  these  few  days,  we 

"  addressed  to  you.  The  time  is  come,  when, 

"  contrary  to  our  inclination,  w;e  find  our- 

"  selves  under  the  necessity  of  rendering  your 
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t€  grief  more  acute.   You  were  then  weeping 
"  for  a  son  whom  you  had  lost,  but  all  your 
<c  fears  were  confined  to  this  terrestrial  life, 
cc  which  saints  may  rejoice  in  losing.  Learn 
<t  that  his  immortal  soul  is  in  still  greater  danger. 
€€  He  is  possessed  off  an  unclean  spirit,  and 
<c  without  the  prayers  of  a  holy  recluse  of  our 
*'  convent,  who  ha*  rescued  him  from  the  fangs 
**  of  the  king  of  darkness,  he  would  at  this  mo> 
**  ment  be  plunged  into  the  gulfs  of  helL  Orders 
"have  been  given  to  administer  the  only  re- 
"  medy,  which  is  applicable  to  his  souL  Your 
"  son  is  now  following  the  rules  of  our  brethren, 
"  who,  in  consideration  of  the  services  he  has 
"  rendered  us,  have  deigned  to  receive  him 
"  into  their  convent    He  assists  at  our  holy 
"  exercises,  at  our  perpetual  peallentium,  that 
"  singular  glory  of  the  church  of  Tours,  also  At 
"  the  litanies,  and  at  the  prayers.  The  unclean 
"  spirit,  dreading  the  company  of  so  many  de* 
"  vout  persons,  seems  now  to  leave  him  some 
"  repose.    He  is  calm,  and  it  is  but  rarely  he 
*'  is  seen  to  fall  into  convulsions  or  fits  of  fury, 
"  But  when  he  speaks  he  utters  nought,  save 
"  the  illusions  of  his  distempered  brain.  -  How 
"  can  we  give  credence  to  any  of  his  words  ? 
"  Are  they  not  dictated  by  him  who  was  ever 
*'  the  father  of  lies  ?  It  appears  that  the  wretched 
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«  daughter  of  die  apostate  bfid  seduced  him 
«  by  her  impious  wile*  Often  he  asks  for  be  r ; 
«  he  relates  his  pretended  voyage  with  her; 
«  our  brethren,  however,  return  him  no  answer ; 
«« not  even  do  they  listen  to  him;  for  the  utter* 
«<  ings  of  the  spirit  of  darkness  corrupt  the  ears 
«  of  those  who  hear  them.  As  for  the  wretched 
«<  woman,  whom  he  thinks  be  has  seen,  of  her 
«  we  have  had  no  tidings.  We  suppose  that  she 
«  is  already  in  that  terrible  place,  where  there  it 
«  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth ;  where  her  fa- 
rther wffl  speedily  join  her.  Seek  not  for  your 
"  son  until  the  grace  of  the  ever-blessed  St. 
«  Martin  has  worked  upon  his  mind,  has 
«  driven  ant  its  fits  of  rage,  its  vain  delusions 
«  and  its  deceitful  remembrances." 

Although  Sylvia  was  in  general  disposed  to 
place  much  confidence  in  a  prelate  of  the  church, 
and  above  all  in  Volusianus,  she  was  struck  with 
the  spirit  of  hypocrisy  which  Severus  pointed 
out  in  this  letter,  and  she  by  no  means  re- 
nounced her  ardent  desire  to  see  her  son,  and 
to  rescue  him  from  the  convent,  Julius  Sevens 
strove  to  eonfirm  her  in  this  disposition,  and  to 
increase  her  distrust  of  the  pious  frauds,  which 
the  priests  might  think  proper  to  practise.  For 
himself  he  had  not  read,  without  shuddering 
what  the  bishop  of  Tours  had  hinted  respecting 
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the  fate  of  his  daughter.    He  could  not,  how- 
ever, believe  that  his  enemies  had  been  so  atro- 
cious as  to  put  an  end  to  her  existence.  Her 
captivity  was  sufficient  for  their  purpose,  and 
the  most  cruel  of  men  must  have  hesitated,  ere 
they  committed  so  dreadful  a  crime,  without  a 
motive.    He  had  no  doubt  that  Julia  was  shu< 
up  in  one  of  the  dark  dungeons  which  belonged 
to  the  church ;  that  what  Volusianus  had  said 
of  her,  was  designed  to  terrify  him,  and  deter  him 
from  prosecuting  his  inquiries.  But  it  produced 
the  contrary  effect ;  he  judged  that  the  moment 
was  now  come,  when  every  means  of  rescuing  her 
from  the  hands  of  the  priests  should  be  had  re- 
course to.    Assured  of  meeting  Felix  Floren- 
tius  at  Tours,  he  hoped  to  obtain  from  him 
much  information  on  the  subject;  and  he  calcu- 
lated that  the  zeal  of  a  lover,  joined  to  that  of  a 
father,  would  easily  triumph  over  the  artifices 
of  the  arch-priest;  for  all  thoughts  of  a  mar- 
riage between  his  daughter  and  Clovis  being 
abandoned,  the  alliance  of  Felix  Florentius 
now  appeared  to  him  both  honourable  and  ad- 
vantageous. 

Julius  Severus  engaged  Sylvia  Numantia  to 
accompany  the  small  army  of  the  Franks  to 
Tours,  and  there  to  demand  the  instant  resto- 
ration of  her  son.  The  citizens  of  Tours  made 
no  resistance,  the  gates  were  thrown  open  to 
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Tbeodoric  as  soon  as  lie  presented  himself  be- 
fore them.  Volnsianus,  encircled  by  a  train  of 
priests,  and  preceded  by  relics,  lighted  tapers, 
and  the  smoke  of  incense^  advanced  to  meet  him. 
Although  the  Franks  belonging  to  this  expedi- 
tion were  all  pagans,  yet  the  sight  of  the  vene- 
rable old  men  who  advanced  in  solemn  proces- 
sion, their  long  beards,  the  pomp  of  their  pon- 
tifical robes,  their  pacific  demeanour,  and  thg 
bold  confidence  with  which  they  came  to  meet 
warriors,  inspired  them  with  involuntary  re* 
speck  They  lowered  their  bucklers  and  least 
on  their  angpnsy  or  short  javelins,  and  content 
plated  with  astonishment,  unmixed  with  anger* 
this  procession,  which  presented  nothing  to  op* 
pose  them  but  chants  and  the  smoke  of  tapers. 
At  the  same  time  Julius  Severus,  Sylvia,  and 
Theodoric,  stepped  from  their  ranks  to  confer 
with  Volusianus. 

However  much  offended  Julius  Severus  was, 
and  however  violent  the  resentment  which  he 
cherished  within  his  breast,  he  had  too  much 
the  manners  and  habits  of  a  courtier  to  suffer 
his  hatred  to  appear  when  he  requested  the 
bishop  of  Tours  to  restore  his  daughter  and  his 
friend  to  instant  liberty.  Theodoric  and  Sylvia 
made  the  same  demand.  Volusianus  addressed 
his  answer  principally  to  Theodoric ;  he  de- 
dared  his  attachment  to  the  nation  of  the 
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Franks,  his  respect  for  their  king,  his  desire  to 
establish,  upon  this,  their  first  visit,  such  ties  of 
hospitality  between  them  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Tours,  as  might  last  for  ever,  and  to  conform 
to  every  wish  of  their*,  which  was  compatible 
with  his  duties.    At  the  same  time  be  requested 
that  the  noble  Franks,  according  to  the  laws  of 
hospitality,  would  share  the  festivities  of  his 
table  before  they  proceeded  to  treat  of  business; 
he  thai  caused  a  copious  repast  to  be  served  up 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  convent,  to  whkh  the 
Franks  eagerly  sat  down,  without  waiting  for 
the  consent  of  their  chid*. 

In  the  mean  time  the  church  bells  summoned 
the  inhabitants  of  Tours  to  assemble  in  the  ca- 
thedral. Although  the  arrival  of  the  Franks 
excited  uneasiness  among  the  people,  yet  their 
feelings  of  devotion  were  redoubled  by  this 
event :  the  assembly  was  rapidly  formed,  it  was 
numerous,  and  composed  of  more  women  than 
men ;  it  was  enthusiastic,  full  of  faith,  of  grati- 
tude, and  of  confidence  in  its  pastor.  Priests, 
scattered  over  die  different  parts  of  the  church, 
contributed,  by  their  discourse  and  their  exam- 
ple, to  animate  and  direct  a  zeal  already  so  fer- 
vent. 

A  monk  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  taking  for 
his  text,  these  words  of  the  first  epistle  of  St. 
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John :  "  In  this  the  children  of  God  are  mani- 
fest, and  the  children  of  the  .  devil,"  he  an- 
nounced to  the  faithful,  that  a  new  miracle  had 
just  declared  the  power  and  benevolence  of  their 
patron  St  Martin.    This  miracle  was  to  spread 
a  light,  by  so  much  the  more  resplendent,  as  the 
gentiles  themselves  would  feel  its  effects;  on 
the  other  hand  he  invited  the  faithful  to  give 
glory  to  God  in  the  sight  of  the  Franks,  when 
his  works  should  be  manifested.    He  informed 
them  in  what  manner  Felix  Florentius,  seduced 
by  the  daughter  of  an  idolater,  had  permitted 
scepticism  to  take  root  in  his  mind*    "  As  soon 
"  as  his  faith  was  shaken,"  said  the  monk,  "the 
"  wretched  sinner  began  to  feel  himself  under 
"  the  empire  of  the  devil*  who  carried  him  off, 
"  in  broad  day-light,  in  the  presence  of  his  mo- 
"  ther,  of  his  ancient  preceptor,  a  man  more 
"  than  half  an  infidel,  who  perhaps,  in  his  heart, 
"  still  sighs  for  the  worship  of  idols,  in  the 
presence,  lastly,  of  a  numerous  troop  of  domes- 
"  tics,  who  were  unable  to  protect  him.  Thus 
"  do  we  see  the  weakness  of  man,  whatever  may 
"  be  his  worldly  greatness*  when  he  abandons 
"  the  sacred  doctrines  of  the  church.  All  might 
"  have  seen  the  very  rocks  of  Hesodunum  move 
"  from  their  places*  block  up  the  passages,  and 
'*  inclose  him,  together  with  her  who  wished  to 
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<5  to  lead  him  to  destruction,  in  the  ruins  conse- 
"  crated  to  the  false  gods.  Already  was  he  floun- 
dering  in  the  gulfs  of  hell,  already  was  his  soul 
c*  fast  approaching  the  streams  of  sulphur  andboLU 
"  ing  pitch,  when  a  venerable  recluse  of  our  mo- 
nastery,  father  Andrew,  on  his  knees,  before  the 
"  tombofthe blessed  St.  Martin, became acquaint- 
"  ed  with  the  works  of  the  demon*  By  the  power 
"  of  his  prayers,  he  delivered  the  captive  soul. 
**  At  the  very  moment  he  lay  devoutly  prostrate 
«  before  the  shrine,  his  image  appeared  to  the 
"  unhappy  Felix,  and  rescued  him  from  our  com* 
"  mon  enemy-    Andrew,  in  holy  diffidence  ac- 
"  knowledges  not  the  miracle,  he  refuses  the  glory 
"  we  are  desirous  of  giving  him,  and  leaves  it 
"  entirely  to  God*  Felix,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
"  laid  at  the  gate  of  our  convent,  and  since  the 
"  Franks  are  come  to  demand  him>  to  them 
"  shall  he  be  restored  $  but  first  you*  my  bre*- 
"  thren,  shall  see  him,  you  shall  hear  him.  The 
"  apostolical  Volusianus,  in  order  to  give  glory 
"  to  God,  has  commanded  that  the  whole  trans- 
"  action  be  public.    You  shall  hear  how  the 
"  spirit  of  darkness,  who  now  speaks  through 
"  the  mouth  of  Felixt  no  longer  able  to  employ 
"  force,  attempts  to  impose  upon  us  by  artifice; 
"  you  shall  hear  the  demon  himself  seeking 
"  to  disguise  the  truth.    You  it  behoves,  my 
voL.  it.  it 
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«  brethren,  to  command  his  silence;  the  voice  of 
"  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God ;  let  then  the 
u  voice  of  the  people  prevail  over  the  voice  of 
"  the  devil  V9 

The  orator  had  scarcely  finished,  when  Volu- 
sianus  entered  the  church  at  the  head  of  his 
clergy,  by  one  of  the  side  doors ;  Theodoric  en- 
tered by  the  other  at  the  head  of  his  Franks, 
who  drew  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  cathedral. 
Julius  Severus  remained  between  the  two  parties. 
Volusianus  had  assigned  to  Sylvia  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  women.  Although  the  Franks 
had  already  seen  the  pomp  of  the  churches  of 
Soissons,  Paris,  and  Rheims,  they  gazed  with 
astonishment  on  the  splendid  display  of  wealth, 
the  brilliant  light  of  the  tapers,  the  smoke  of 
incense  arising  in  clouds  to  the  roof  of  the 
temple,  and  the-  numerous  troops  of  priests,  ha- 
bited in  the  full  magnificence  of  their  pontifical 
robes. 

Whilst  the  barbarians  were  beholding  with 
an  eye  of  astonishment,  and  perhaps  of  covetous- 
ness,  these  riches  of  the  sanctuary,  a  maq,  who 
from  his  dress  and  arms,  appeared  to  be  a 
Frank,  though  neither  Theodoric  nor  his  com- 
panions knew  him,  started  from  the  ranks, 
and  boldly  advancing  to  the  nearest  altar, 
saized  a  massy  silver  candlestick.  Instantly 
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the  soldier  dropped  it,  with  a  terrific  scream, 
and  felling,  rolled  to  the  bottom  of  the  altar 
steps,  where  he  remained  in  the  most  terrible 
convulsions,  now  uttering  inarticulate  sounds, 
then  again  making  the  whole  church  to  ring 
with  his  dreadful  howlings.    The  priests  at 
length  approached  him,  and,  apparently  from 
charitable  motives,  covered  him  with  a  cloak, 
that  he  might  not  be  known ;  they  then  replaced 
the  candlestick  on  the  altar,  raised  up  the  man 
whose  convulsions  still  continued,  and  carried 
him  away  to  the  infirmary  of  the  convent,  whilst 
the  people  made  the  church  echo  with  the  cries 
of  "  a  miracle !"  *  a  miracle !"  w  glory  to  the 
«  blessed  St.  Martin !" 

The  shouts  bad  scarcely  subsided,  when  Vo- 
lusianus  admonished  the  faithful,  saying  that  an 
accident  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
church  of  Tours,  many  of  which  they  must  have 
seen  during  the  year,  ought  no  longer  to  with- 
draw  their  attention  from  a  much  more  wonder- 
ful circumstance,  to  witness  which  they  had 
been  summoned. 

"  Stand  forth,  son  of  the  senator  Florentius," 
said  he  to  Felix,  whom  the  monks  now  led 
forward,  and  who,  the  instant  he  heard  the 
music  of  the  Franks,  had  been  taken  to  his  cell, 
and  therefore  knew  nothing  of  what  was  passing ; 
k3 
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"  stand  forth,  and  pay  homage  to  the  truth  in 
"  the  presence  of  this  assembled  people.  Speak, 
"  what  woman  did  you  meet  in  the  ruins  of  Heso- 
"  dunum ;  what  woman  did  you  support  with 
"your  arm,  as  you  came  out  of  the  ancient 
«  fortress  ?" 

"  Julia,"  replied  Felix,  "  daughter  to  the  se- 
"  nator  and  count  of  Chartres,  Julius  Severus." 

"  The  daughter  of  the  impious  apostate,  the  ' 
*c  idolater,"  cried  immediately  a  thousand  voices, 
in  every  part  of  the  church. 

"  Were  you  not  suddenly  plunged  into  deep 
"  darkness,  in  a  cavern  without  an  opening? 
"  Did  not  the  rocks -oppose  your  passage?" 

"  The  stone  gates  of  the  cavern  were  certainly 
"  closed  upon  us,  and  we  remained  in  dark- 
«  ness." 

"  A  miracle !  a  miracle !"  exclaimed  the  mul- 
titude ;  "  darkness  did  you  seek  with  the  idola- 
<c  ter,  and  darkness  was  your  portion." 
•  "  Did  you  remain  alone  in  the  dark,  or  did 
u  any  one  approach  you?" 

"  Violent  hands  seized  my  companion,  and 
"  attempted  to  wrest  her  from  me — " 

"  A  miracle  1  a  miracle !"  repeated  the  crowd, 
"  the  prince  of  darkness  came  to  carry  off  his 
"  prey." 

"What  is  the  name  of  the  religious  man 
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tc  you  thought  yon  saw  near  yon  when  light 
*«  was  restored?" 

"  He  told  me  his  name  was  father  Andrew." 

"Ah!  the  blessed  father  Andrew !  Father  An- 
<c  drew  the  powerful  intercessor  I"  said  the  peo- 
ple, "  protect  us,  deliver  us  from  all  evil." 

"Were  you  not  bound  with  cords?  Did 
"  not  father  Andrew  cause  them  to  drop  from 
Ciyour  hands?" 

"  He  commanded  the  cords  to  be  taken  oft' 
«  with  which  he  himself  had  ordered  me  to  be 
"  bound." 

"  Hear  him-~-ungrateful  wretch  that  he  is;" 
cried  the  people*  «  he  accuses  his  benefactor, 
"  his  deliverer." 

«  Citizens  of  Tours,"  said  Felix,  "  I  was 
"  charged  with  a  negotiation  for  your  interest ; 
"  it  was  for  your  sake,  in  your  defence,  that  I 
"  trusted  myself  in  the  hands  of  the  barbarians^ 
"  that  I  treated  with  Clovis  at  Soissons,  that  I 
"  obtained  for  you  his  protection,  and  saved  you 
'<  from  the  attacks  of  the  Franks.  I  had  just 
f '  rendered  you  these  services,  when  I  was  un* 
"justly  seized,  forcibly  bound,  and  dragged 
"into  this  convent,  where  until  now  I  have 
*'  been  immured  as  a  prisoner." 

"  The  Franks  are  in  this  very  temple,"  re* 
plied  Volusianus,  "  and  you  yourself  are  the 
k  3 
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**  cause  that  they  are  here;  is  this  what  yon  call 
u  saving  us  from  the  attacks  of  the  Franks  ? 
u  But  let  us  proceed.  Did  not  father  Andrew 
u  make  you  eat  of  the  bread  of  the  Lord*  and 
c<  drink  of  his  cup?" 

"  Yes,  he  caused  a  slight  repast  to  be  spread 
"  in  the  ruins  of  Hesodunum." 

"  The  bread  of  life.  The  cup  of  redemp- 
"  tion,"  cried  the  people. 

.  "  Did  you  perceive  the  manner  in  which 
"  father  Andrew  transported  you  to  the  gate  of 
"  our  convent  ?" 

"  No,  my  eyes  were  covered  with  the  cowl  of 
"  these  monkish  weeds,  which,  when  my  hands 
"  were  tied,  they  forced  me  to  wear." 

"  But  did  you  perceive  any  rough  motion  of 
"  horses  or  carriages?" 

"  No,  on  the  contrary,  methought  I  glided 
"  down  the  Loire  in  a  boat." 

"  What  motion  can  be  more  gende  than 
"  that  of  angels'  wings !"  cried  the  people,  to 
whom  the  monks,  spread  over  the  different  parts 
of  the  church,  often  suggested  remarks,  which 
the  people  aftemards  proclaimed  aloud. 

"  Accursed  be  the  pretended  angels  who  car- 
c<  ried  me  away,"  exclaimed  Felix  with  great 
warmth.  "  One  of  them  I  threw  on  the  earth 
"  in  the  cavern  of  Hesodunum  ;  with  this  hand 
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cc  I  griped  his  throat;  would  to  God  I  had 
«c  strangled  him." 

.  "  The  demoniac  is  raving;  the  unclean  spirit 
"  has  resumed  his  empire/9  cried  the  specta- 
tors. 

The  priests  immediately  began  to  thunde* 
out  the  litanies  appointed  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  possessed,  and  to  deluge  Felix  with  holy 
water;  finding  that  anger  was  useless,  he  re- 
pressed his  feelings,  and  resuming  an  appear- 
ance of  tranquillity,  turned  to  Yolusianus,  and 
begged  him  to  continue. 

"  What  do  you  suppose,"  said  Volusianus, 
"  is  become  of  the  wretched  daughter  of  Se- 
"verus?" 

"  We  came  together  into  the  court  close  by, 
"  and  whilst  I  entered  into  the  convent  of  the 
"  men,  she  was  taken  into  that  of  the  women." 

"  I  desire  my  brethren,"  said  Volusianus, 
w  that  by  this  you  do  all  judge  of  the  number- 
"  less  illusions  to  which  the  unfortunate  young 
"  man  has  been  the  prey.  From  the  moment 
"  when,  in  the  violence  of  his  derangement,  he 
"  laid  sacrilegious  hands  on  an  anointed  of  the 
"  Lord,  what  he  thought  he  saw,  had  no  longer 
"  any  shape,  what  he  fancied  he  heard,  had 
*  "  no  longer  any  sound,  and  what  he  imagined 
"he  touched,  had  no  longer  any  substance. 
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«  He  fancied  that  the  daughter  of  the  infidel 
"  had  entered  into  our  sacred  Inclosures.  You 
"  know  under  what  severe  regulations  those 
"  holy  virgins  live,  who  have  placed  themselves 
"  under  the  protection  of  the  blessed  St.  Martin. 
"  How  could  J ulia  have  entered  there  without  my 
"  order?  How  could  she  have  departed  thence 
"  without  my  permission?   Now  shall  you  be 
"  convinced  that  she  is  not  in  the  convent. 
"  The  eyes  of  men  must  surely  not  defile  its 
«  sacred  walls.  But  for  the  sake  of  the  Franks, 
"  who  are  not  yet  enlightened  by  faith,  and 
"  to  accomplish  the  triumph  of  truth,  I  grant 
"  the  pious  matron,  Sylvia  Numantia,  and 
"the  women  whom  she  shall  choose,  a  dis- 
*  "  pensation  of  our  rule.   Let  them  enter  the 
"  convent;  let  them  examine  every  part  of  it 
"  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  then 
"  return  and  tell  us  if  the  daughter  of  Julius 
"  Severus  be  there,  or  if  there  remain  any  ap- 
"  pearance  of  her  having  been  in  the  convent. 
*  Qo,"  said  be  to  one  of  the  officers,  "  conduct 
«  Sylvia  and  her  attendants  to  the  convent/9 

Sylvia,  accompanied  by  twelve  matrons  of 
Tours,  entered  the  convent*  She  surveyed  every 
part  of  it;  visited  every  hall,  every  cell,  and 
even  the  most  secret  places;  they  led  her,  with 
apparent  indifference,  into  the  subterraneous 
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dungeons,  the  damp  walls  and  deep  darkness 
of  which  filled  her  with  horror.  They  open- 
ed several  trap-doors,  apparently  intended  to 
conceal  the  victims  of  monastic  despotism ;  the 
vaults  thus  unclosed  were  empty;  they  made 
her  even  visit  the  tombs,  and  without  express- 
ing the  idea  they  wished  to  convey,  they  took 
pains  to  convince  her  that  no  living  being  was. 
shut  up  among  the  dead;  that  no  corse  had 
been  recently  deposited  in  the  sepulchre.  After 
a  minute  search,  Sylvia,  overwhelmed  with  griefj 
returned,  and  declared  to  Julius  Severus,  to  Fe^ 
lix,  and  to  the  whole  assembly,  that  the  friend  she 
sought  was  not  in  the  convent.  This  report, 
which  was  received  by  Severus  and  Felix  with 
extreme  anguish,  was  greeted  by  the  people 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy  and  triumph, 
as  if  it  cleared  up  every  doubt  respecting  the. 
authenticity  of  the  miracle.  The  priests  pro-, 
nounced  a  canticle  of  thanksgiving,  repeating 
which  the  crowd  dispersed, 
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"  Without  heresy  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  in  ecclesiastic 
"  cal  affairs,  any  one  can  dispense  with  obedience  to  the 
"  priest  of  the  Lord,  or  to  the  bishop  to  whom  he  has  com* 
"  mitted  the  care  of  his  flock;  nor  that  any  one  can  assume  a 
"  power  which  neither  God  nor  man  has  confided  to  us." — 
Gregory  of  Town,  book  2,  chap.  25,  p.  173. 


AFTER  the  triumph  Volusianus  had  just  ob- 
tained, no  very  important  advantage  could  ac- 
crue from  detaining  Felix  at  Tours.  The  be- 
lief that  he  had  been  miraculously  brought  to 
the  convent  of  St  Martin,  was  firmly  established 
among  the  people;  they  who  had  assisted  at  the 
confrontation,  fancied  the  miracle  was  confirmed 
by  his  own  confession ;  after  this  all  the  expla- 
nations Felix  gave,  all  the  circumstances  he  re- 
lated concerning  his  captivity,  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  general  impression.  The 
Franks,  who,  generally  speaking,  could  not 
understand  what  had  been  said,  but  had  wit- 
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nessed  the  examination  of  Felix,  and  the  effect 
it  had  upon  the  people,  were  rather  inclined  to 
confirm  than  to  contradict  the  pretended  mira- 
cle: there  was  no  doubt  they  would  confirm  what 
St.  Remy  had  reported  to  Clovis  respecting  the 
adventure  at  Hesodunum ;  and  that  king,  who 
had  already  given  as  great  proofs  of  his  cre- 
dulity as  of  his  bravery,  would  not  be  unwilling 
to  believe  that  his  bride  had  been  carried  off  by 
devils,  provided  Julia  herself  did  not  re-appear 
to  belie  the  reports  of  the  two  prelates,  the  in- 
habitants of  Tours,  and  the  soldiers  of  The- 
odoric. 

The  monks  who  stood  around  Felix  conse- 
quently allowed  him  to  approach  his  mother 
and  to  embrace  her  as  she  was  about  to  enter 
the  nunnery :  after  which  he  was  permitted  to 
remain  by  the  side  of  Julius  Severus  and  the 
Franks,  with  whom  he  quitted  the  church  as 
soon  as  Sylvia  declared  her  researches  had  been 
unsuccessful. 

But  Felix  now  thought  little  of  the  liberty  he 
had  just  regained :  he  was  absorbed  in  sorrow ; 
and  although  he  strove  to  comfort  Julius  Seve- 
rus; although  he  assured  him*  that  from  his  own 
observations  he  thought  the  priests  and  monks 
into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen  were  incapable 
of  any  atrocious  crime,  still  his  imagination 
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was  filled  with  most  dreadful  forebodings.  Some- 
times he  pictured  to  himself  Julia  immured  in 
a  subterraneous  dungeon,  deprived  of  all  com- 
munication with  human  creatures,  that  her  ex- 
istence might  remain  unknown ;  at  other  times 
he  shuddered  at  the  thought  that  she  might  al- 
ready have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  fanaticism 
and  political  wickedness  of  men  who,  when  they 
mentioned  her  natae,  never  failed  to  hint  they 
thought  her  worthy  of  death. 

Sylvia's  researches  in  the  convent  had  proved 
to  her  the  horrid  situation  of  a  captive  in  the 
power  of  the  nuns ;  some  of  the  dungeons  she 
had  entered  left  in  her.  mind  an  inexpressible 
impression  of  terror,  which  often  escaped  her, 
in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  conceal  it* 

Julius  Severus,  on  his  6ide,  augmented  the 
alarm  of  Felix  and  his  mother,  by  communi- 
cating to  them  the  measures  he  had  already  taken, 
but  which,  as  yet  had  been  unsuccessful.  Fore- 
seeing that  at  his  approach  Volusianus  might  be 
tempted  to  remove  his  captive  to  a  distance,  he 
had  beforehand  posted  on  all  the  roads  near 
Tours,  trusty  individuals  to  observe  the  travel- 
lers, and  in  case  of  need,  to  carry  them  off 
by  main  force:  he  had  gained  over  some  spies 
.even  in  the  cathedral,  and  Lamia  had  procured 
him  the  assistance  of  two  bagaudae,  who  had 
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scared  in  the  seizure  of  Felix  and  Julia,  and 
lied  afterwards  taken  them  to  Tours:  these  two 
fugitives  gave  most  exact  information  relative  to 
all  the  circumstances  of  that  adventure;  but 
since  that  time  they  had  heard  no  more  of 
Julia,  and  knew  not  what  was  become  of  her* 
Severus  had  reckoned  more  upon  them  than  on 
the  Franks,  for  the  recovery  of  his  daughter. 
He  had  hoped  those  bagaudae  would  have  been 
aware  of  the  time  when  Volusianus  caused 
his  daughter  to  depart,  and  advise  Dumnorix 
thereof:  this  latter,  with  a  certain  number  of 
shepherds*  lay  concealed  in  the  woods  near 
Tours,  ready  to  deliver  Julia  from  the  hands  of 
her  ravishers.  All  these  precautions  had  been 
taken  in  vain :  the  spies  could  give  no  informa- 
tion ;  Dumnorix  had  made  no  discovery ;  and 
the  other  agents  of  Severus,  keeping  watch  on 
the  different  roads,  had  seen  no  travellers  pass. 

"  We  have  but  one  expedient  left,"  said 
Severus :  "  let  us  take  off  Volusianus  himself 
"  and  his  head  shall  answer  for  my  daughter." 

**  I  doubt,"  replied  Sylvia,  "  whether  such  a 
"  man  would  reveal  his  secret  and  discover  his 
"  infamy,  even  to  save  his  head*"— 

"  And  I,"  observed  Theodoric,  "  doubt  much 
"  whether  my  Franks  would  raise  their  hands 
"  against  him*   The  priest  appears  to  them 
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M  more  titan  a  man,  above  aU  since  they  raw 
(M  lfb«t  Mow  disguised  m  4fce  Frank  dress  &fl 
411  down  after  stretching  A»rtl&  Ms  hand  to  seise 

*  the  candksfcick:99 

"  I  have  still  some  hopes,"  said  Sylvia,  "that 
«*this  farce  is  only  designed  to  impose  upcm 
m  the  vulgar.   VtAustanus  cannot  serioody  be- 

*  lieve  ire  c/haH  add  faith  to  die  prodigies  he 
*'  narrates,  rather  than  to  the  evidence  of  our 
"'own  senses,  when  I  myself  witnessed  the 
At  -seizure*  when  Felix,  one  of  the  victims,  is 
*'  here  present*  and  can  point -out  the  very  spot 
"  where  'he  was  separated  from  Julia*  Let  us 
**  go  once  mote  to  the  prelate,  but  without  so 

many  attendants ;  he  will  surely  give  to  us  a 
more  rational  answer*" 

**  Volusianus  has  spoken  for  the  people,"  re- 
plied Severus,  u  because  it  is  fen*  the  opinion  of 
"  the  people  alone  that  he  cares:  he  feek  mean* 
44  while  a  cruel  pleasure  in  speaking  to  us  as  to 
"  children,  and  injuring  us  as  men/' 

"  Let  me  speak  to  the  priest)99  said  Theodo* 
tic;  "  I  can  see  pretty  clearly  that  the  prison 
<"  of  the  captive  must  be  opened  by  the  battle* 
11  axe,  not  by  honied  Words" 

Felix,  Severus,  Theodoric*  and  Sylvia  imme* 
diately  proceeded  to  the  bishop**  jaalace,  and  de» 
manded  a  private  audience  of  Vohtsianus*  which 
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they  obtained  without  difficulty  The  ptekte 
did  not  appear  at  all  embarrassed  by  their  pre- 
sence; he  did  not  avoid  resuming  the  subject  of 
the  former  discussion;  but  to  their  most  pressing 
intreaties  he  opposed  a  tone  of  fervour,  convio 
tion,  and  paternal  affection  which  entirely  dis- 
concerted them*  and  gave  them  no  opportunity 
to  threaten  him>  although  such  wm  thek  object 
in  demanding  the  interview.  "  It  belongethnot 
"  to  me,"  said  he,  "  to  explain  the  ways  of  the 
"  Almighty,  or  to  give  reasons*  for  his  mira- 
"cles  by  human  means;  Feli*  was  delivered 
"to  my  hands  in  a  miraculous  manner.  It 
44  would  have  conduced  to  his  salvation  had  he 
"  continued  the  jtevoat  exercisea  he  had  com- 
"  menced  in  the  temple  of  God;  but  now  he  is 
"  firee^  at  least  he  wears  no  ehoin  but  that  of  sin. 
"  Julia,  who,  perhaps,  was  laden  with  heavier 
"  shackles,  would  also  have  been  liberated  by 
"  me  had  she  been  condacted  to  the  same  placet 
"  I  feel  for  the  distressing  atioriety  of  a  father,  a 
"  lover,  a  friend ;  no  other  assistance  can  I  offer 
u  to  you  but  that  of  my  prayers ;  they  at  least 
"  shall  be  as  fervent  as  sincere;  be  assured  also 
"  that  I  shall  never  regard  as  an  offence,  the  in* 
"jurious  suspicious  and  the  violent  language 
"  wrested  from  you  by  your  agonizing  situation^ 
h2 
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u  and  by  an  error  you  cannot  repel  from  your 
« minds." 

His  meekness  was  constantly  evinced,  in  spite 
of  the  direct  accusations  and  furious  threats 
which  despair  dictated  to  Severus  and  Felix.' 
He  seemed  ever  above  insult,  causing  it  to  sink 
before  him,  so  that  he  appeared  great  even  in 
die  eyes  of  his  accusers.  "  Your  life  shall  an- 
"  swer  for  hers,"  at  length  cried  Felix,  with  the 
impulse  of  maddened  grie£ 

"  For  thine  eternal  salvation  do  I  answer  be- 
€t  fore  God,"  replied  he  with  the  voice  of  affec- 
tion, "  to  save  that  joyfully  would  I  part  with 
"  mortal  life:  in  the  violence  with  which  thou 
"  threatenest  me  I  see  no  danger  save  that  of 
"  thine  own  soul." 

"  If  you  have  any  feeling  for  the  agonies  of  a 
"  father,"  said  Severus,  "  blush  at  holding  a 
"  language  which  can  deceive  none  but  children 
u  or  an  ignorant  rabble.  You  see  before  you 
"  senators  and  soldiers — to  them,  at  least,  speak 
"  as  to  men." 

«  I  know  well,*1  replied  Volusianus,  "  that 
"  with  the  infidel  the  truth  of  faith  is  deemed  a 
"  folly.  But  I  should  blush  indeed,  were  I,  from 
"  respect  to  man  to  disguise  it,  or  to  fit  my  lan- 
"  guage  to  the  dignity  of  those  who  listen  to  me." 
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«  Old  mail,"  at  length  exclaimed  Theodora* 
*  I  am  come  with  my  Franks  to  witness  deeds, 
"  not  to  hear  words ;  restore  to  this  Gaul  whom 
"  the  Franks  honour,  his  daughter,  thy  captive, 
"  or  with  this  hand*  which  I  now  lift  over  thy 
"  head,  will  I  fasten  thy  beard  to  the  tail  of  my 
"  horsey  and  thas  drag  thee  to  the  forests  of 
«  Toxandria." 

**  God  grant  there  may  remain  to  me/'  calm* 
ly  replied  Volusianus,  "  strength  enough  on  my 
"  arrival  to  bless  the  Franks :  gladly  will  I  thus 
"  commence  the  work  of  the  Lord,  which  other 
"  apostles,  more  fortunate  than  I,  will  some  day 
"  complete.  Thou  shak  find  me  prepared  both 
"  to  preach  the  word  of  God  and  to  suffer  holy 
"  martyrdom." 

A  Frank  never  heard  with  indifference  the 
language  of  true  courage — Theodoric  drew  back, 
struck  with  involuntary  respect  for  the  aged 
prelate* 

Felix  was  almost  persuaded  that  Volusianus 
was  himself  in  error :  he  wished  to  believe  that 
such  unshaken  firmness  was  that  of  virtue.  He 
asked  to  see  father  Andrew,  to  hear  him  explain 
the  nature  of  his  mission  to  Hesodunum ;  but 
Volusianus  replied,  that  father  Andrew  had 
quitted  Tours  more  than  a  week  since;  he  was 
gone  on  a  mission  concerning  ecclesiastical  af- 
lS 
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fairs ;  and  as  he  was  to  make  an  extensive  circoit, 
it  was  impossible  to  say  in  what  place  he  might 
now  be  met  with. 

Julius  Severus  knew  other  witnesses,  other 
agents,  employed  in  the  seizure  of  his  daughter : 
these  were  the  two  bagaudae,  who  had  conducted 
father  Andrew  to  the  ruins  of  Hesodunum,  and 
who  now,  gained  over  by  Lamia,  served  as  spies' 
for  Severus  in  the  cathedral.  But  these  two 
unfortunate  wretches  had  so  lively  a  sense  of  the 
danger  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  by  of- 
fending the  archbishop  and  clergy  of  Tours,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  them  speak  publicly. 
It  now  appeared  certain  the  conference  could  not 
have  a  favourable  result;  Severus,  therefore,  re- 
tired with  his  friends,  but  declared  his  intention 
of  remaining  at  Tours  for  the  purpose  of  conti- 
nuing his  researches. 

The  first  thought  of  Severus  was  to  attack 
the  palace  of  the  archbishop  in  the  night,  to 
seize  Volusipnus,  with  the  abbess  of  the  convent 
of  St.  Mary,  and  some  other  hostages,  and  to 
carry  them  over  to  Chartres :  but  the  leaders  of 
the  Franks,  or  Antrusthions,  when  consulted, 
refused  to  execute  this  design.  They  declared, 
they  and  their  soldiers  had  already  eaten  of  the 
bread  of  Volusianus,  and  sat  at  his  table,  and 
therefore  would   never  commit  any  violence 
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against  him.  This  respect  for  the  laws  of  hos- 
pitality was  not  always  so  powerful  over  their 
minds;  but  the  prelate  of  Tours  appeared  to 
them  a  superhuman  being,  and  they  never 
turned  their  eyes  towards  him  without  dread : 
Severus  could,  consequently,  expect  no  assist- 
ance from  them  in  the  furtherance  of  his  plans. 

Severus  now  consulted  the  two  bagaudas  whom 
Lamia  had  attached  to  his  interest:  he  hoped 
he  should  discover  by  their  means  some  otter  of 
the  agents  employed  to  seize  his  daughter.  But 
the  only  new  information  he  could  obtain,  was, 
that-  father  Andrew  had  been  sent  to  Poitiers, 
and  that  his  departure  had  been  veiled  in  the 
deepest  mystery. 

This  departure  of  father  Andrew  for  Poitiers 
appeared  to  Felix  as  a  ray  of  light  The  authors 
of  their  seizure  had  selected  that  priest  to  bring 
them  to  1  ours,  it  was  therefore  probable  they 
might  also  have  chosen  him  to  accompany  Julia 
when  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  to  re- 
move her  still  farther.  Felix  now  felt  certain 
that  Julia  had  been  conducted  to  some  convent 
of  Poitiers,  or,  if  she  had  not  been  left  in  that 
neighbourhood,  he  thought  at  least  that  father 
Andrew  in  passing  through  that  city,  and  not 
thinking  himself  pursued,  would  have  been  less 
cautious  in  concealing  his  subsequent  route.  It 
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was*  also  to  be  observed  that  since  Fein  had 
been  in  die  power  of  the  priests,  father  Andrew* 
was  the  only  man  who  had  told  him  the  truth, 
unmixt  with  fiand;  he  was  the  only  man  who, 
although  implicitly  obeying  die  orders  of  hist 
superiors,  evinced  sincere  compassion  for  the 
woes  he  had  himself  caused,  and  testified  an 
unfeigned  desire  to  serve  his  victim*    Felix  was 
far  from  expecting  that  Andrew  in  his  wish  to 
assist  him  would  swerve  from  any  of  the  or- 
ders he  had  received,  but  he  thought  that 
priest  would  not  deceive  him;  and  that  could 
either  information,  comfort,  or  hope  be  given, 
Andrew,  at  least,  would  not  deny  h.    He  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  depart  immediately  for  Poi- 
tiers, leaving  Severus  and  his  mother  at  Tours 
with  Theodoric  and  the  Franks.   In  order,  if 
possible,  to  gain  some  information  respecting 
the  fete  of  Julia,  these  latter  were  to  use,  in 
turn,  promises  and  threats  with  die  subalterns 
of  the  cathedral,  with  all,  in  short,  who  might 
be  enticed  by  the  hope  of  reward,  or  terrified 
by  the  fear  of  punishment. 

Severus  and  Sylvia,  seeing  that  all  hopes  of 
terrifying  Volusianus  by  means  of  the  Franks 
were  fled,  approved  of  Felix's  intended  journey. 
Diodes,  who  had  accompanied  Sylvia  to  Tours 
with  the  horses  and  luggage  of  his  master,  whom 
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they  hoped  to  bring  back  to  Noviliacum,  was 
ordered  to  keep  all  in  readiness  for  his  depar- 
ture.    Severus  wrote  to  the  Roman  Count 
GaDus,  the  governor  of  Poitiers,  and  to  the  Goth 
GBgila,  who  commanded  a  small  band  of  sot 
diers  in  the  pay  of  Alaric  the  Second:  he  re- 
commended them  to  assist  his  friend  and  in- 
tended son-in-law  in  the  researches  he  was  about 
to  make  for  Julia.  He  was  acquainted,  and  had 
some  interest,  with  those  officers.    Felix  Flo- 
rentius  had  also  had  occasion  to  correspond 
with  Adelphius,  bishop  of  Poitiers:  this  prelate 
was  not  less  a  secret  enemy  to  the  Visigoths 
whom  he  obeyed,  and  a  favourer  of  the  Franks, 
than  Volusianus;  but  the  authority  of  Adel- 
phius in  Poitiers  was  far  from  equalling  that  of 
the  bishop  of  Tours;  his  power  was  limited  by 
that  of  the  Roman  count  and  the  Visigoth  com- 
mander; and  although  he  might  be  ill-disposed* 
Felix  had  reason  to  believe  that  should  Julia  be 
in  Poitiers  he  could  succeed  in  restoring  her  to 
liberty. 

After  a  journey  of  two  days  Felix  arrived  at 
Poitiers,  and,  aided  by  the  inquiries  of  Diodes, 
soon  discovered  the  dwelling  of  father  Andrew. 
He  presented  himself  before  the  priest,  and  was 
struck  with  the  extraordinary  change  he  ob- 
served in  his  countenance  :  his  cheeks  were  now 
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paBid,  kk  eyes  hollow,  and  sorrow  had  im- 
printed its  deep  fwrows  on  his  brow ;  grief  had 
succeeded  to  that  air  of  gentle  confidence  and 
peaceful  conscience  which  formerly  characterized 
Us  physiognomy.  When  Andrew  saw  FeEar 
enter  his  cell,  a  ray  of  joy  beamed  in  has  eyes. 
«  Praised  be  the  Almighty,"  cried  he,  "one  at 
"  least  of  the  victim  of  my  fatal  obedience  k 
"  restored  to  liberty;  but  where  is  the  other? 
"  What  account  can  I  render  of  her  before  the 
"  judgment-seat  of  God?" 

u  From  you,"  replied  Felix,  alarmed  by  this 
exclamation,  "  from  you  I  come  to  seek  infer* 
"  mation  respecting  hen  Can  it  be  that  you 
"  know  not  what  is  become  of  Julia  Severa?" 

"  Volnsianus  took  care  not  to  confide  to  me 
"  a  secret  I  should  never  have  kept.  Wo  to 
"  me !  for  I  listened  to  the  voice  of  man  rather 
"  than  to  the  voice  of  Oodl  Wo  to  me  I  for  I 
44  thought  my  own  judgment  and  conscience 
"  should  yield  to  canonical  obedience.  By  ful- 
"  filling  the  orders  of  my  bishop  I  fancied  I 
"  should  preserve  Gaul  from  a  deadly  apostacy; 
"  I  fancied  I  was  only  executing  the  mandates 
"  of  rigid  justice  against  persons  already  coo* 
«  detuned  by  the  canons  of  the  church.  Me  he 
"  deluded  respecting  the  faith  of  Julia,  and  her 

projects,  and  the  dangers  with  which  he  said 
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"  we  were  threatened.  The  people  he  hath  <te- 
"  luded  rejecting  the  means  employed  to  com* 
"  plete  his  designs :  he  hath  given  to  the  angels 
"  of  heaven  what  was  the  work  of  his  own  sinful 
"  hands;  he  hath  blazoned  false  miracles;  he 
"  hath  pretended  that  I  swayed  demons  and 
"  angels,  while  I,  poor  unhappy  sinner,  am  bit- 
u  terly  bewailing  the  crime  he  hath  made  me  to 
"  commit." 

All  the  hopes  of  Felix  vanished  as  soon  as  he 
heard  Andrew  ask  tidings  of  Julia.  He  already 
began,  in  his  own  mind,  to  blame  the  preci- 
pitancy of  his  journey  to  Poitiers,  by  which  he 
had  lost  four  days,  far  from  the  city  in  which 
she  was  probably  still  concealed;  nevertheless 
the  interest  Andrew  seemed  to  feel  in  his  ai&irs, 
the  sincere  contrition  he  evinced,  the  marks  of 
grief  and  anxiety  he  bore  on  his  countenance! 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  heart.  He  inter- 
rogated the  priest  respecting  the  change  he 
appeared  to  have  undergone  in  opinions  and 
principles.   Andrew  replied  with  noble  frank- 
ness.  Educated  in  a  convent,  knowing  men 
only  by  the  perusal  of  monkish  volumes,  con* 
tempkting  politics  as  &r  only  as  they  related  to 
<he  triumph  of  religion,  he  bad  ever  placed  im- 
plicit faith  in  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  Never 
had  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  crossed  bis  mind  re* 
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specting  either  the  truth  of  their  words,  the 
propriety  of  their  orders,  or  the  authenticity 
of  the  miracles  they  attested*    Endowed  with 
good  sense,  with  long -tried  prudence,  and 
with  undaunted  courage,  Andrew  had  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  notice  of  the  bishop 
of  Tours;  he  had  been  employed  by  him  in 
various  perilous  missions,  in  which  he  had  al- 
ways acquitted  himself  with  success.    He  had 
visited  the  camps  of  nearly  all  the  barbarian 
tribes,  ransoming  captives,  recovering  the  stolen 
relics  of  saints,  and  preaching  the  gospel.  The 
rectitude  of  his  character  had  every  where 
gained  him  respect:  he  had  been  honoured 
even  by  those  he  could  not  persuade;  and 
so  firmly  did  he  believe  the  word  he  preached, 
that  they  who  were  not  convinced  by  his  argu- 
ments were  often  attracted  by  their  confidence 
in  the  faith  of  so  upright  a  man* 

When,  on  the  news  of  the  approaching  mar- 
riage of  Clovis,  Volusianus,  combining  with  St 
Remy,  resolved  on  arresting  the  bride*  who  had 
spread  so  much  terror  among  the  clergy,  he 
chose  father  Andrew  for  the  expedition.  The 
prelate  wanted  some  man  endowed  with  a  strong 
mind,  capable  of  acting  alone,  and  shifting  his 
plans  according  to  circumstances;  a  man  of 
courage,  who  would  pass  a  night  or  even  s*» 
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wtal  successive  ones,  in  caves  where  the  timid 
herd  of  monks  would  never  have  dared  to  de- 
scend; a  man  who  would  fearlessly  associate 
with   the  fugitive  bagaudae,  Volusianus  was 
obliged  to  employ,  they  being  the  only  persons 
acquainted  with  the  Celtic  ruins ;  who,  by  the 
superiority  of  his  character,  might  gain  such 
empire  over  them  as  to  ensure  their  fidelity  in 
the  execution  of  the  undertaking.  Volusianus 
wanted  also  the  assistance  of  some  virtuous  man, 
who,  charged  with  the  seizure  of  a  damsel  of  ex* 
traordinary  beauty,  would  remain  proof  against 
temptation,  against  all  thoughts  injurious  to  the 
honour  of  her  who  was  about  to  be  left  defence* 
less  in  his  power.  Although  Volusianus  was  sa- 
crificing Julia  to  the  general  good  of  the  church* 
he  would  have  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  expos* 
ing  her  virtue  to  the  slightest  stain.    It  must 
also  be  remarked  that  the  interest  of  the  priest* 
hood  imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  guarding 
his  victim's  chastity.    The  public  more  wil* 
Ungly  forgives  crafty  and  cruel  deeds  in  priests* 
than  immoral  actions*    To  them  it  is  less, 
dangerous  to  be  convicted  of  causing  women 
and  children  to  perish  by  fire*  than  to  be  sus* 
pected  of  attempts  against  female  chastity. 

Very  few  priests  possessed  the  various  quali* 
fications  Volusianus  wanted  to  find  United,  for 
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the  mission  in  which  he  employed  father  An* 
drew.    In  choosing,  therefore,  that  ecclesiastic, 
he  combated  his  first  scruples;  nay,  in  order  to 
destroy  them,  he  carried  his  condescension  so 
far  as  to  lay  before  him  all  his  correspondence 
with  St.  Reray,  and  all  the  knowledge  they  had 
both  gained  respecting  the  character  and  schemes 
of  Severus.    Father  Andrew  was  astonished: 
this  Was  the  first  time  he  had  received  from  his 
superior  orders  directly  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience*  Me  hesitated,  and  Volusianus 
probably  perceived  it.    Urged,  however,  by  a 
habit  of  respect  and  confidence,  by  a  deep  sense 
of  humility,  and  the  belief  he  never  could  err  so 
long  as  he  obeyed  him  who  had  the  right  of 
commanding,  he  promised  to  execute  the  orders; 
and  when  once  he  had  undertaken  the  com- 
mission,  he  conscientiously  performed  what  he 
thought  his  duty. 

His  surprise  was  great  when,  descending  the 
Loire,  he  was  convinced  that  Volusianus  had 
given  him  false  information;  that  Julia  Severs 
was  a  Christian,  that  she  fostered  no  dangerous 
project  against  the  church*  that  far. from  de* 
siring  to  become  the  chosen  bride  of  Clovis,  she 
dreaded  that  union,  and  that  her  heart  was  en* 
gaged  to  another.  Andrew*  when  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  young  people  confided  to 
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his  care,  could  not  refrain  from  feeling  some  in- 
terest for  them.  He  was  affected  by  the  pardon 
they  so  willingly  granted  to  him;  and  imme* 
diately  afterwards  he  began  to  doubt  whether  be 
ought  to  forgive  himself:  instantly  he  went  to 
Voluai&nus,  less  with  the  intent  of  giving  him  an 
account  of  hk  success  than  to  inform  him  of  the 
new  circumstances  he  had  just  learnt   But  he 
was  utterly  confounded  at  the  apathy  shewn 
by  the  prelate  to  circumstances  which  to  him 
appeared  so  important;  at  his  insensibility  to 
the  sufferings  of  die  prisoners,  and  the  agonizing 
torture  to  which  their  parents  were  exposed  ; 
he  was  confounded  at  his  repeated  prohibition, 
accompanied  with  threats,  from  giving  Sylvia 
any  information  respecting  the  late  of  her  son ; 
at  his  cold-hearted  resolution  of  closing  for  ever 
the  light  of  day  on  the  two  prisoners,  and  of  suf- 
fering them,  to  pine  and  perish  in  a  dungeon, 
should  they  not  consent  to  bind  themselves  by  ir- 
revocable vows ;  this  Volusianus  was  determined 
on  doing,  rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  Clovis's 
being  alienated  from  the  church,  by  a  detection 
of  his  schemes,— Clovis  now  about  to  become  his 
protector.    Andrew,  however,  heedless  of  his 
threats,  had  transmitted  Felix's  letter  to  Sylvia* 
This  was  the  first  time  in  all  his  life  he  had  dis- 
obeyed his  bishop;  the  first  time  he  had  ever  pre? 
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ferred  the  light  of  reason  to  what  he  had  been 
taught  to  regard  as  the  duties  of  his  profession ;  the 
first  time, when  feeling  a  weight  on  his  conscience* 
he  had  dispensed  with  the  obligation  of  imme-t 
diately  confessing  it  to.his  ecclesiastical  superior* 
This  first  act  of  disobedience  was  followed  by 
many  others ;  the  bonds  which  hitherto  had  re* 
strained  his  life  were  now  broken,  although  he 
was  unable  to  enjoy  his  liberty. 

After  Andrew  had  parted  from  Julia  Se- 
vere in  the  court  of  the  cathedral,  he  had  had 
no  communication  with  her,  and  had  found  it 
impossible  to  discover  what  was  become  of  her. 
He  presumed,  however,  that  she  had  remained 
in  the  convent  of  St*  Martin,  until  Yolusiattu* 
received  intelligence  of  the  expedition  under- 
taken by  Theodoric  for  her  deliverance.  He 
thought  it  highly  probable  the  prelate  then 
caused  her  to  be  removed  5  she  had  perhaps 
been  sent  to  another  convent.  But  as  yet  nun* 
neriea  were  not  very  numerous  in  Gaul :  those 
situated  in  other  dioceses  were  not  subject  to 
the  immediate  authority  of  Volusianus,  and  An*< 
drew  did  not  think  the  bishop  would  trust  to 
the  guard  of  any  other  person,  a  prisoner  whose 
deliverance  would  have  endangered  his  honour: 
the  priest  concluded,  therefore,  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  seek  for  her,  either  in  the  small  coin 
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gregations  formed  in  the  diocese  of  Toure,  but 
which  had  not  yet  arisen  to  the  rank  of  con- 
vents, or  in  some  one  of  the  castles  belonging  to 
the  church. 

The  fate  of  Felix  had  not  been  veiled  in  inch 
deep  mystery.  Andrew  soon  learnt  that  he  had 
been  introduced  into  the  convent  of  St.  Martin 
aa  a  demoniac,  and  there  subjected  to  vari- 
ous exercises  preparatory  to  the  expulsion  of 
evil  spirits;  that  his  arrival  had  been  repre- 
sented as  miraculous,  and  attributed  to  the  eft* 
cacy  of  prayer  and  intercession,  although  the 
deed  had  in  reality  been  effected  by  violent 
means,  under  the  direction  of  himself  This 
was  the  first  time  the  tales  of  wonder,  by 
which  the  piety  of  the  faithful  was  fostered, 
had,  in  his  mind,  been  convicted  of  falsehood. 
With  a  heart  too  upright,  a  soul  too  open,  to 
conceive  the  existence  of  these  pious  frauds,  ta 
which  in  those  days  so  many  distinguished  per- 
sonages of  the  church  scrupled  not  to  descend, 
he  had  ever  believed  religion  and  truth  to  be 
one  and  the  same;  and  by  suffering  others  to 
attribute  to  him  miraculous  powers  which  he 
Icoew  he  did  not  possess,  he  thought  himself  a 
sharer  in  the  abominable  guilt  of  sacrilege.  This 
discovery  had  filled  him  with  terrific  doubts; 
all  his  faith  was  now  shaken,  and  as  mere 
M  3 
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doubt  was  in  his  eyes  a  mortal  sin,  sorrow 
and  despair  had  succeeded  to  that  consolatory 
piety  which  until  now  had  animated  his  bosom: 
He  no  longer  found  any  certainty  in  his  feelings 
or  his  religion ;  morals  and  faith  instead  of  sup- 
porting each  other,  to  him  appeared  opposed  ; 
his .  deeds  and  thoughts  became  subjects  of  re- 
morse ;  the  perturbation  of  his  soul  had  des- 
troyed his  health,  and  the  change  in  his  appear-* 
ance  which  had  so  forcibly  struck  Felix,  he 
attributed  to  the  iron  hand  of  sorrow  and  re- 
pentance. 

Father  Andrew  had  again  approached  Volu- 
sianus,  and  called  on  him  to  contradict  a  fable, 
the  spreading  of  which  was  a  gross  impiety.  But 
the  prelate  replied  that  it  was  not  proper  to 
shake  the  faith  of  the  weak-minded,  by  leading 
them  to  doubt  the  miracles  of  religion;  that  if 
was  more  wise  to  profit  by  a  belief,  which,  al- 
though it  had  not  truth  for  its  basis,  served  to 
support  it;  that  they  ought  not  to  reproach 
themselves  for  a  deception  which  gained  souls  to 
the  Almighty,  and  which  Satan  alone  could 
complain  of;  that  before  all  things  it  was  their 
duty  to  promote  the  interest  of  God  and  his 
church,  without  heeding  the  means  that  might 
conduce  thereto.  These  motives  had  appeared 
to  Andrew  tainted  by  considerations  of  worldly 
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'politics,  of  which,  until  now  he  never  durst 
suspect  his  superiors  guilty.  He  had  insisted 
on  his  admonition  being  attended  to ;  but  Volu- 
sianus  then  assuming  another  tope,  ordered  him 
instantly  to  depart  with  secrecy  to  Poitiers,  and 
not  to  leave  it  until  recalled. 

"At  length  I  obeyed,"  said  he*  "but  my 
"  obedience  was  a  second  fault.  Reflection  and 
€€  solitude  have  taught  me  to  distinguish  my 
"  duty  more  clearly.  I  know  the  truth,  it  be- 
"  hoves  me  to  proclaim  it,  and  cause  it  to 
"  triumph.  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  heinous  crime 
"  against  Julia  Severn  and  yourself,  of  which 
"  I  owe  to  God  and  the  world  a  public  confes- 
<(  sion.  Already  should  I  have  returned  to 
"  Tours  to  make  that  confession  and  seal  it 
"  with  my  blood ;  for  full  well  do  I  see  what 
"  would  have  been  the  consequence ;  but  the 
"  bishop  of  Poitiers  retains  me  here,  as  it  were 
"  a  prisoner.  If  you  have  sufficient  interest,  de- 
"  liver  me  from  these  bands,  and  God,  who  hath 
"  accepted  my  repentance,  will  also  vouchsafe 
"  the  grace  of  a  thorough  reparation.  I  it 
"  was  who  took  from  you  the  chosen  bride  of 
"  your  heart ;  I  it  was  who  deprived  Julius  Se- 
verus  of  a  beloved  daughter*— I  now  will  endea* 
"  vour  to  restore  her  to  you." 


CHAP.  VII. 


THE  PEASANTS. 


"  Hare  they  not  behaved  in  such  a  manner  that  men  ex* 
"  posed  to  the  knavery  of  judges,  to  torment,  and  to  death, 
a  have  turned  barbarians  because  they  were  no  longer  al- 
"  lowed  to  remain  Romans  ?  They  had  completely  lost  their 
"  liberties,  and  now  are  they  forced  to  defend  their  lives. 
"  What  is  done  now  more  than  before  ?  Are  not  they  who 
"  are  still  innocent  compelled  to  become  bagaudse  r* 

Salviani  de  Gnbematume  Dei,  lib.  v.  p.  104. 


FELIX,  in  bis  turn,  had  related  to  father  An- 
drew the  manner  in  which  he  had  recovered  his 
liberty,  and  the  new  protectors  he  had  gained  in 
the  Franks,  now  quartered  at  Tours.  He  des- 
cribed to  him  die  obstinacy  with  which  Volu- 
sianus,  contemning  the  evidence  of  his  hearers 
and  of  common  sense,  asserted  that  he  had  not 
shared  in  the  seizure  at  Hesodunum;  that  Felix 
had  been  placed  in  his  hands  by  supernatural 
means;  that  Julia  had  disappeared:  he  in- 
formed him  how  Volusianus  had  deceived  the 
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jrabble,  who  now  firmly  believed  in  a  miraeley 
attested)  as  it  were,  in  their  presence. 

Andrew,  leaning  his  head  on  his  bosom*  pon* 
<lered  on  these  strange  circumstances,  and  me-> 
ditated  the  means  of  combatting  the  testimony 
of  a  prelate  so  highly  venerated,  supported  by 
the  power  of  the  clergy,  and  backed  by  the  ere" 
dulous  fanaticism  of  the  multitude.  "  If  we 
"  can,"  said  he,  "  secretly  persuade  Volusianus 
"  to  abandon  his  error,  and  induce  him  by  the 
<c  fear  of  infamy,  to  restore  Julia  to  liberty,  cha- 
"  rity  and  prudence  impose  it  as  a  duty  upon  us; 
"  He  knows  me  well.  He  is  aware  that  no  fear 
"  will  ever  cause  me  to  stray  from  the  direct 
"path;  he  knows  that  I  have  some  influence 
"  over  the  multitude  he  has  seduced,  and  that 
"  the  fable  he  has  just  circulated  has  increased 
"  my  reputation.  Let  us.  hope  he  will  avoid  a 
"  struggle  which  must  end  in  his  disgrace ;  let 
"  us  hope  he  will  accept  the  conditions  you  may 
«c  propose;  but  should  he  refuse*  then  will  I  as-» 
"  cend  the  pulpit  in  the  presence  of  the  deluded 
"  people— I  will  give  proofs  that  he  has  de- 
"  ceived  them  by  a  wicked  imposture.  Truth 
16  is  more  powerful  than  falsehood  ;  I  will  re* 
"  peat  his  own  words;  I  will  speak  of  the  letters 
'*  he  communicated  to  me,  the  agents  he  em- 
V  ployed^  those  to  whom  I  myself  transmitted 
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V  his  orders;  those  to  whom,  on  my  return,  X 
"  delivered  you  both;  I  will  publish  what  un— 
u  willingly  I  learnt  respecting  the  spies  who 
u  formerly  surrounded  you ;  for  even  at  the 
u  time  I  approved  the  object  proposed  to  me, 
M  I  could  not  refrain  from  loathing  their  treach* 
u  erous  and  cowardly  actions,  disgracing  the 
"sacred  character  with  which  they  were  in- 
«  vested." 

These  last  words  excited  a  feeling  of  profound 
grief  in  Felix.  "  Is  it  possible,"  he  exclaimed, 
« that  Martin  who  educated  me ;  that  Martin 
*  on  whom  we  have  showered  benefactions——-* 

"  I  believe,  at  least  I  am  willing  to  believe, 
"  not  only  that  he  had  not  formed  any  evil  design 
"  against  you,  but  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
<(  use  that  would  be  made  against  Julia  by  his 
"  discoveries.  But  I  am  certain  that  by  his 
"  means  all  the  actions  and  projects  of  your 
"  mother  were  known  at  the  cathedral;  and 
"  that  the  bishop  was  informed  of  the  intended 

excursion  to  Hesodunum  a  long  time  before 
"  it  took  place;  that  Martin  even  contrived  to 
"  have  it  deferred  until  we  were  ready.  I  know, 
"  also,  that  he  suggested  some  other  plan  of 
*'  seizure,  which  foiled,  and  in  which  I  had  no 
"share.  He  was  not  able  to  bear  the  idea  of 
"  seeing  you  again ;  he  has  quitted  Noviliacum, 
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**  where  you  will  meet  him  too  more,  at  he  has 
"  been  rewarded  for  his  services  with  a  rich  be* 
**  nefice.  1  was  thinking  of  the  shameful  per* 
<€  fidy  of  such  spies  when  at  the  entrance  of  the 
"  convent)  I  warned  you  against  confiding  m 
"  those  who  surrounded  you;  but  it  appears 
"  that  Volusianus  had  no  lopger  need  of  learn* 
**  ing  your  secret  thoughts." 

The  firmness  of  father  Andrew,  his  unshaken 
resolution  of  making  amends  for  the  evil  .he  had 
caused,  revived  the  hopes  of  Felix.  Were  Julia 
still  living,  he  thought  himself  certain  of  being 
able  to  burst  the  doors  of  her  prison ;  but  was 
it  not  too  late?  He  durst  not  communicate  all 
his  fears;  but  Andrew  understood  him:  his 
countenance  darkened,  his  eyes  were  sufiused 
with  tears,  but  he  refused  not  to  answer* 

"  Perhaps,"  said  he»  "  Volusianus  desires  the 
«  death  of  his  captive ;  it  U  possible  he  may  ex* 
"  pose  her*  without  remorse*  to  sufferings  which, 
"  if  prolonged,  would  probably  endanger  her 
"  life  J  but  never  will  he  order  an  assassination  \ 
f*  and  1  think,  nay,  I  can  venture  to  affirm,  that 
"he  would  be  equally  reluctant  to  order  a 
"public  execution.  One  hundred  and  ten 
"  years  have  passed  since  the  first  blood  was 
"shed  in  Gaul  under  pretence  of  punishing 
"  errors  in  faith :  then  indeed  a  matron  of  Bor* 
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"  deaux  was  pot  to  death  for  swerving  from  or*- 
u  thodoxy;  bat  the  glorious  predecessor  of  Vo* 
"  lusianus,  St.  Martin  himself*  proclaimed  his 
"  horror  at  the  cruel  deed.  That  noble  exam* 
"  pie  Volusianus  will  not  forget:  y&  do  I  sbud- 
"  der  at  the  thought  of  the  snares  with  which 
"  Julia  will  be  beset*  and  of  the  horrid  punish- 
"  ments  they  will  think  themselves  authorized 
"  to  inflict  on  her,  should  her  faith  not  be  found 
"spotless.  This  fear  sharpens  the  remorse 
"  which  I  feel  for  what  I  have  already  done*" 

Felix,  petrified  with  horror,  placed  his  hand 
on  his  brow  and  remained  some  time  motionless, 
his  heart  torn  with  anguish.  Andrew,  who  was 
not  less  grieved,  thus  continued,  in  order  to  di- 
vert his  thoughts : — 

"  Now  that  you  are  here,  it  would  perhaps  be 
"  prudent  to  make  soihe  researches  in  the  con- 
"  vents  of  Poitiers ;  although  I  do  not  think 
"  Julia  has  been  brought  so  far.  She  is  still  at 
"  Tours,  in  one  of  the  retreats  dependent  on 
"  the  archbishop,  or  perhaps  she  remains  con* 
"  cealed  in  some  one  of  the  small  congregations 
"  which  have  been  formed  in  that  diocese.  All 
"  the  ruins,  all  the  caverns,  all  the  fastnesses, 
"  which  during  the  days  of  persecution  served 
"  as  shelters  for  some  pious  recluses*  and  are 
"  now  famed  for  the  miracles  performed  by  their 
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cc  relics,  have  been  converted  into  sanctuaries, 
"  adorned  with  chapels,  and  appropriated  to  the 
"  church.  All  those  holy  spots.  I  know ;  most  of 
"  their  guardians  put  trust  in  me,  nay,  are  Wont 
c<  to  obey  the  orders  it  was  once  my  duty  to  de- 
**  liver  to  them.  Some  of  these,  situate  near  ou? 
f  roujte,  will  we  visit  ere  we  return  to  Tours: 
"  God,  who  chasteneth  us,  but  afterwards  re* 
"  sumeth  his  mercy,  will,  perhaps,  grant  that 
" before  the  set  of  to-morrow's  sun,  I  may  re» 
"  store  her  whom  I  had  no  right  to  take  from, 
k  "you." 

.  Revived  by  this  hope,  Felix  resolved  on  not 
losing  one  moment  in  the  prosecution  of  his  in* 
quiries.  He  presented  himself  before  the  Roman 
count,  Gallus,  and  the  Goth,  CEgila,  then  com- 
manding at  Poitiers :  he  was  received  by  them, 
with  the  honours  due  to  his  rank.  CEgila  was 
an  Arian,  Gallus  was  more  attentive  to  polities 
than  to  j-eligion ;  both  were  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  church,  both  watched 
with  mistrust  the  bishop  of  Poitiers.  They  wil* 
lingly  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  the  restora- 
tion of  father  Andrew  to  full  liberty,  so  that  he 
might  quit  Poitiers  and  return  to  Tours.  They 
also  caused  diligent  search  to  be  made  in  the 
convents  and  religious  establishments  of  the  dioi 
vol.  il.  N 


cfese,  and  touted  Fdfc  that  Mia  SeveTa  ted 
not  been  conveyed  to  their  dty. 

Early  the  fotto  wing  mornings  Felix  Florenthis 
and  Andrew  departed  from  Pdifiers  oa  horse- 
back. Since  the  decline  of  die  empire  the 
highways  wete  so  much  decayed  that  k  was 
impossible  to  use  a  carriage.  They  were  at- 
tended by  Diodes,  with  two  slaves  and  two 
sumpter  mules  to  carry  the  luggage  and  pro- 
vMons*  In  the  large  dties  lodgings  wete  to  be 
obtained  in  a  kind  of  inns,  then  called  diverso- 
ria  f  but  in  the  small  towns  and  hamlets,  tra- 
vellers were  obliged  to  provide  every  thing  for 
themselves ;  yet  hospitality  was  a  rite  tendered 
sacred  by  the  law;  and  the  traveller  knocking  at 
the  gate  of  the  cottage  which  appeared  the  most 
Opulent*  obliged  the  owner  of  the  dwelling  to 
assist  him,  and  to  give  him  shelter. 

Thus  the  party  arrived  at  the  fall  of  the  first 
day,  at  Idodorum*  or  Iseurre  upon  the  Crease* 
This  village,  in  which  St*  Bris  had  lately  found- 
ed a  church)  Was  now  inhabited  by  about  a  score 
of  those  families  of  peasants,  called  Fiscalins,  as 
they  belonged  to  the  fiscal,  and  not  to  private 
owners*  These  were  the  property  of  the  city  of 
Tours,  with  the  curia  of  which  they  divided  the 
products  of  their  agriculture.  The  peasant  of 
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whom  Felix  demapded  hospitality,  besides  the 
tillage  of  Us  fields  carried  cm  a  little  trader 
so  that  by  its  exterior  appearance,  Ids  house 
promised  a  more  comfortable  lodging  than 
the  others.    The  door  was  new;  the  cloth 
frames  which  closed  the  windows  were  untorn; 
a  large  heap  of  dung  on  one  side  of  the  door  in* 
dicated  the  possession  of  much  cattle,  and  a  still 
greater  heap  of  firewood  on  the  opposite  side 
shewed  that  the  owner  was  prepared  to  face  the 
inclemency  of  the  winter.  The  size  of  the  edifice 
was  no  proof  of  the  condition  of  its  inmates ; 
Iseurre  had  been  built  for  a  population  much 
more  numerous  than  that  which  now  inhabited 
it  The  town  erected  on  the  slopes  and  con* 
structed  of  stone,  presented  on  the  river  side  an 
appearance  of  opulence  and  regularity;  the 
houses  arose  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  sto+ 
lies,  although,  cm  the  side  towards  the  hill,  the 
entrance  was  by  the  upper  story;  they  were  ex- 
tensive and  airy ;  but  the  greater  part  were  de- 
serted, and  hardly  were  there  twenty  that  con* 
tsined  any  inhabitants. 

Diodes  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  his 
Barter  had  fixed  upon :  he  said  to  the  peasant 
who  answered  the  summons :  "  the  Roman  sena- 
*  tor,  Felix  Florentius,  demands  your  hospitality 
"for this  night  He  does  not  intend  to  exercise 
k2 
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wthe  rights  he  may  claim  by  the  laws  of  the 
"  barbarians ;  he  will  give  you  no  cause  to  re- 
"  pent  the  opening  of  your  doors." 

The  peasant,  encouraged  by  this  promise, 
called  back  his  children,  some  of  whom  were 
busied  in  driving  his  cattle  from  the  stalls,  while 
others  were  concealing  all  the  valuable  articles 
contained  in  the  kitchen,  to  which  room  the 
stranger  was  to  be  admitted.  The  Burgundian 
code,  subsequently  copied  by  the  other  barba- 
rians, punished  by  a  fine  of  six  pieces  of  gold, 
the  peasant  who  refused  a  lodging  to  the  travel- 
ler, or  who  in  the  case  of  the  stranger  being  of  a 
distinguished  rank,  did  not  allow  him  to  take 
from  the  stable  a  pig  or  a  sheep  for  his  supper, 
with  fodder  for  his  beasts  of  burthen.  The  poor 
man,  however,  thus  obliged  to  offer  an  hospita- 
lity to  the  rich,  far  beyond  his  means,  was  sel- 
dom recompensed ;  nay,  he  was  often  robbed  of 
his  most  valuable  property  by  the  slaves  of  his 
guests. 

Felix  did  not  travel  in  this  manner;  he  lodged, 
it  was  true,  under  the  roof  of  the  peasant  or 
yeoman,  whose  house  promised  the  greatest  con- 
venience, for  in  those  days  such  was  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  any  shelter;  but  he  made 
amends  for  the  trouble  he  occasioned  by  pre- 
sents, and  invited  him,  under  whose  roof  he 


paused  the  night,  to  share  the  topper  prepared 
by  his  slaves,  The  general  benevolence  im* 
printed  on  his  couutt&ancet  the  interest  he  ap- 
peared to  take  in  the  welfare  of  the  family,  the 
caresses  he  gave  to  the  children*  soon  brought 
htm  acquainted  with  all  the  inmates  of  the  house* 
hold  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  remain  for  a 
short  time;  and  the  hospitality  he  obtained  un- 
der the  sanction  of  the  law,  waa  to  him  a  bond 
of  affection  snd  confidence* 

Father  Andrew  knew,  at  Iseumt  a  holy  vir» 
gin,  who  had  consecrated  the  whole  of  her  small 
patrimony  to  God  and  the  poor :  not  being  rich 
enough  to  found  a  convent,  she  took  far  the 
companions  of  her  prayers,  two  or  three  young 
devout  virgins,  with  whom  she  divided  her  entail 
income.  Her  houses  situate  some  distance  from 
the  village*  was,  according  to  common  report, 
sanctified  by  the  residence  of  some  persecuted 
Christians  in  the  days  of  paganism.  Andrew 
thought  it  possible  Julia  Severn  might  be  con- 
fided to  the  care  of  this  religious  lady :  but 
when  he  asked  tidings  of  her,  he  was  informed 
the  bqpradfe  had  ransacked  her  house*  and 
led  her  into  captivity,  and  for  some  weeks  past 
no  intelligence  respecting  her  had  been  received. 

('  Have  you,  then,99  said  Felix,  "any  wander- 
"  ing  bagau<te  in  Uns  neighbourhood?' 
N  8 
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"  Indeed  have  we,"  replied  tbe  peasant,  "  dpi 
u  all  sides  they  surround  us:  not  a  day  passes 
«  bat  some  ancient  family  of  industrious  hus- 
"  bandmen  quit  their  cottage*  their  fields  and 
"  their  teams,  to  retire  to  the  woods,  there  to 
*c  live  by  plunder/9 

« Is  it  possible?"  replied  Felix,  "that  men 
u  who  have  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  laVs, 
"  that  men  who  have  tasted  the  sweets  of  ci- 
u  vilized  life,  can  willingly  return  to  the  savage 
"  state  of  barbarism;  can  abandon  their  houses, 
"  their  property,  their  comforts, — for  what — 
"  to  wage  War  against  mankind?" 

"  Senator,  when  you  speak  of  laws  protecting 
"  us,  surely  you  must  be  unacquainted  with  the 
"  state  of  the  peasants  in  Gaul !  Where  are  the 

sweets  we  can  taste— where  the  comforts  we 
f(  can  enjoy ; — where  the  property  we  can  call 
Mourown?' 

Why— this  house,  in  which  you  now  re- 
"  ceive  me,  shelters  you  from  the  inclemency  of 
"  the  weather." 

"  House,  indeed— senator,  this  house  expose* 
*6  jne  to  more  uneasiness  than  would  a  hut  of 
"  clay  roofed  with  leaves.  It  is  the  best  in  the  vil- 
"  lage>  and  for  that  very  reason  here  do  all  your 
"  counts,  your  revenue  officers,  your  prelates, 
"  your  soldiers,  come  to  lodge.   To  be  sure,  it 
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f-c  is  mine*  as  long  as  it  does  not  suit  the  purpose 
c<  of  any  one  more  powerful  than  myself;  but 
"  how  often  have  I  been  thrust  out  with  my 
"  wife  and  children,  to  seek  shelter  where  I 
"  could,  ay,  and .  even  when  the  ground  was 
"  covered  with  snow  !" 

"  At  least  you  have  some  cattle  in  your  stalls,' 
«  corn  in  your  barns,  and  wine  in  your  bins; — 
"  such  a  man  as  you  cannot  possibly  know  what 
«  lack  of  food  is." 

"  Senator,  you  did  well  not  to  add  that  I  have 
<c  money  in  my  coffers*    Now  'tis  money  that . 
"  the  fiscal  and  the  count  of  Tours  are  ever  de- 
"  manding  of  me.    The  crops  you  are  talking 
€.c  about  I  must  sell— I  can't  enjoy  them :  I  must 
"  turn  them  into  money,  and  money  must  I 
"  find,  even  when  no  one  offers  me  any  in  ex- 
"  change.  ..  .My  teams  can  no  longer  be  called 
"  my  own ;  day  after  day  must  I  toil  with  them, 
u  carrying  ,  my  own  crops  to  the  public  gra- 
41  naries,  drawing  away  whatever  the  govern* 
" ment  chooses  to  fix  on;  or  completing  all 
kinds  of  pubUd  wok-ks.  ..If  my  oxen  or  my 
"  horses  sink  with  weariness,  I  and  my  sons' 
"are  scourged  by  the  orders- of  a  barbarous 
"  steward.    Society  has  for  a  long  time  been 
"  waging  war  against  us,  why  then  should  not 
"  we,  in  our  tuj^n,  wage  war  against  society  V9 
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«  Your  person  at  least  is  safe,  while  the  ba- 
"  gauds*  driven  back  to  their  forests,  pursued 
«  frotfi  fastness  to  fastness,  are  killed  like  wild 
"  beasts  in  their  lairs,  or,  if  taken  to  the  cities, 

V  are  executed  on  the  scaffold." 

"  Said  you  that  my  person  was  safe  1  Pray 
'<  who  defends  me  against,  the  soldiers?  Who 

defends  me  against  the  barbarians  ?  Who 
"  defends  me  against  the  robbers?  The  peasant 
"  of  Gaul  enjoys  not  one  moment  of  security,  not 
*'  one  moment  of  comfort,  not  one  moment  of 
.  "  happiness.  See  what  our  race  is  come  to ; 
"  see  how  the  villages  are  now  deserted.  My 
"  great  grandfather  was  wont  to  tell  my  fether 
« that  here  he  had  seen  five  hundred  hearths, 
"  and  my  fether  used  to  complain  of  the  bard* 

V  ness  of  his  times,  because  a  hundred  only 
"  were  left.  Now,  forsooth,  hardly  can  we  count 
"a  score little  did  my  fether  think,  poor 
t*  man,  that  one  of  his  sons  would  become  a 
"  bagauda,  and  the  other  be  ready  to  follow  his 

example?' 

"  Have  you  then  a  brother  with  die  ba- 
"gaudrn?" 

"  Poor  fellow;  he  was  not  made  for  such  a  life; 
«  but  the  excess  of  wretchedness  wearied  his 
"  patience.  His  house  stood  die  third  cm  thef 
" left-hand  as  yon  go  hence;  it  was  a  goodly 
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u  house,  well. built,  and  large?  than  this:  now 
«  alas !  'tis  deserted;  the  .fields  he  tilled  lie 
fallow.   The  fiscal  agents  seized  his  crops, 
"  carried  off  his  cattle,  sold  all  his  valuables, 
*'  heedless  of  the  losses  my  poor  brother  had 
"  sustained  hi'  the  hard  service  of  the  govern* 
"  ment.    One  of  his  sons  fell  sick,  and  died  in 
"want  and  misery.   No  sooner  had  Procer 
"  Nunnianus  closed  the  eyes  of  his  child,  than, 
*4  maddened  with  grief,  he  rushed  to  the  forest 
"  with  his  wife  and  the  remainder  of  his  family. 
"The  fiscal  ruined  him.— Well,  the  fiscal  is 
"not  the  richer  for  it; — there  is  one  honest 
"  man  the  less  in  Iseurre.*' 

Father  Andrew  had  listened  without  inter- 
rupting the  peasant,  to  whom  they  were  in* 
debted  for  a  lodging;  but  now  he  spoke  to 
encourage,  to  console,  to  appease  his  host:  this 
he  did  with  a  devotion,  a  reeling,  a  pity  for  the 
poor,  and  such  a  confidence  in  the  promised 
rewards  of  another  life,  that  Felix  was  as  much 
surprised  and  affected  as  he  to  whom  the  dis- 
course was  directly  addressed.  The  peasant's 
picture  of  the  woes  of  his  country  had  increased 
his  melancholy,  and  added  to  the  despondency 
caused  by  his  own  misfortunes.  Could  he  ex- 
pect to  find  happiness  himself,  when  so  many 
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were  unfortunate;  when  neither  prudence  now 
probity,  nor  industry,  could  shelter  from  misery? 
What  guarantee  could  he  find  in  his  own  heart 
against  the  fear  of  losing  Julia  for  ever — against 
the  dreadful  idea  that,  she  might  now  be  pining 
in  a  dungeon  ?    Father  Andrew's  confidence  in 
die  protection  of  divine  providence  revived  his 
courage.  His  present  woes  were  not  lessened;  the 
probability  was  still  the  same  that  all  his  hopes 
would  be  balked;  but  the  good  priest,  instead  of 
suffering  the  thoughts  of  Felix  to  be  fixed  on  the 
present  moment,  had  directed  tbem  to  a  more 
distant  point :  he  had  reminded  him,  in  a  forcible 
manner,  that  other  hopes  may  begin  where 
those  of  the  world  end ;  at  the  same  time  he 
appeared  so  deeply  aflected  with  compassion  for 
Ae  trials  of  this  life,  so  firmly  convinced  of 
future  and  endless  bliss,  that  he  made  his  hearers 
share  his  sentiments:  he  first  attempered  bis 
mind  to  theirs,  and  then  raised  them,  with  him* 
self*  above  the  earth. 

"  Good  father,"  observed  the  peasant,  "it 
"  shall  not  be  said  you  have  spoken  in  vain. 
"  Never  will  Nungianus  join  the  bagaudaB :  he 
"  will  bow  in  patience  before  the  miseries  of 
« this  life,  thinking  of  what  awaits  him  in  the 
"  next.    In  the  exchange  for  the  good  you 
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* '  have  done  me*  I  Should  wish  to  raider  you 
*  some  service;  but  here  in  my.  house,  sur* 
K  rounded  by  my  neighbours*  in  the  midst  of 
"  that  society  which  the  senator  is  pleased  to 
"  call  civilized,  I  can  neither  defend  myself 
"nor  become  useful  to  a  friend  or  a  guest. 
u  My  brother  in  the  woods,  unsheltered  by  any 
a  roof,  possessing  no  barns,  no  flocks,  no  pro* 
"perty,  although  an  outlaw,  is  much  more 
"  powerful  than  I.   Should  you  ever  fall  into 
"  his  hands,  mention  the  name  of  Nunnianus, 
*  shew  him  this  piece  of  our  father's  cloak;  he 
w  will  know  it,  and  perhaps  his  hospitality  may 
"  be  more  useful  to  you  than  mine."  Saying 
these  words  the  peasant  tore  from  an  old  mantle 
of  coarse  staff,  woven  with  various  colours,  a 
shred,  which  he  gave  to  father  Andrew,  The 
priest,  without  setting  much  value  on  this  re* 
Commendatory  symbol,  received  it  with  an  ex* 
pression  of  gratitude,  and  secured  it  in  his 
purse. 

Meanwhile  beds  of  moss  and  fern  were  spread, 
by  the  daughters  of  Nunnianus,  in  the  four 
corners  of  the  hall,  where  the  strangers  had 
supped:  on  these  they  reposed,  while  the  pea* 
sant  retired  with  his  family  to  the  stables  and 
store-rooms,  which  occupied  the  remainder  of 
the  house* 
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.  The  following  day  oqr  travellers  resumed 
their  journey,  Felix  leaving,  a  present  in  Nun- 
nianus's  hands,  which  excited  his  gratitude  al- 
most as  much  as  the  consolatory  exhortations  of 
father  Andrew* 

.  The  intention  of  this  letter  was  to  visit  at 
Loches  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Senoch,,  who,  a  few 
years  since,  had  retired  th§re  to  live  in  penance. 
Loches  was  indeed  situate  at  some  distance 
from  the  direct  road  5  but  $t.  Senoch,  having 
constructed  a  hermitage,  ajmfd  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  tower  upon  the  Indre,;  many  pious  per- 
sons flocked  around  him*  hastening  to  learn, 
under  his  direction,  the  path  to  salvation.  Thus, 
at  a  later  period,  was:  formed  the  convent  of 
Loches;  but  at  this  time, the  penitents  of  both 
sexes  werd  under  no  common  rules*  Among 
the  females  whom  Sedoch  directed,  and  who, 
although'  not-  absolutely  nuns,  lived  entirely 
dependent  on  ecclesiastical  authority,  Andrew 
thought  it  not  improbable  he  might  find  Julia 
Severn 

The  priest  added  aiibtber  reason  for  taking 
this  route,  a  reason,  which,  in  the  mind,  of  Felix, 
was  not  so  important  as  in  his,  own.  "  Of 
"  human  things,"  said  he,  "  nqn$  are  concealed 
"  from  the  eyes  of  St*  ,Sei)6ch*  .  He  has  re- 
"  nounced  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  t&is  world, 
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"  His  eyes  are  incessantly  fixed  on  the  light  of 
"  heaven ;  by  that  light  he  sees  all  that  exists* 
"  Never  will  he  permit  the  bishop  of  Tours  to 
"  bring  disgrace  on  the  church;  he  will  tell  us 
"  where  the  captive  is  concealed ;  he  will  restore 
"  her  to  us." 

Felix  was  inclined  to  venerate  every  one 
whose  conduct  excited  the  respect  of  so  honest 
a  man  as  father  Andrew,    The  uprightness* 
however,  of  the  priest's  heart  did  not  appear 
to  be  equalled  by  the  rectitude  of  his  judgment. 
He  saw  that  the  blind  faith  which  induced  him 
to  believe  all  the  information  he  had  received* 
formed,  at  times,  a  singular  contrast  with  the 
natural  precision  of  his  mind)  he  saw  that  An* 
drew,  although  uudeceived  respecting  Volu- 
sianus,  was  not  so  with  regard  to  any  other  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities;  but  that  he  be* 
lieved  all  priests  and  saints  possessed  the  same 
uprightness  as  himself;  so  that  the.  ardour  with 
which  he  attempted  to  compensate  the  injury 
he  had  committed,  proceeded  as  touch  from  his 
fceal  for  the  honour  of  the  Clergy,  disgraced  by 
ail  unworthy  brother,  as  from  his  repentance. 
.When  Felix,  therefore,  demanded  some  further 
particulars  concerning  St  Seboch*  as  they  tra* 
Veiled  towards  Loches,  he  did  not  feel  himself 
obliged  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the 
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miraculous  powers  attributed  to  the  hermit  by 
his  companion. 

«  St.  Senoch,"  said  father  Andrew,  "is  of  the 
"  Taifali*  nation ;  he  belongs  to  that  barbarous 
"  horde,  which,  coming  from  the  extremities  of 
"  Asia,  and  the  confines  of  an  empire  said  to 
"  be  as  civilized  as  Rome,  followed  the  Huns 
"  through  Scythia,  traversed  with  them  Ger- 
"  many,  scattering  destruction  in  their  way, 
u  and  finally  established  themselves  in  our 
"  Aquitaine,  between  Poitiers  and  the  sea. 
"  Even  at  a  distance  you  can  distinguish  the 
"deformed  race  of  these  Scythians  of  the 
u  east,  a  race  which  cannot  be  confounded 
"  with  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul :  their 
"  head  is  of  extraordinary  size,  their  eyes  di- 
"  minutive  and  hollow,  their  nose  flat,  and  their 
"  almost  beardless  chin,  decked  with  a  few  thin 

*  [Taifali,  Oallicani,  gens  Scythica,  puerorumstupria  in- 
fiunia,  in  agro  Galliae  Plctonico  SeUensique,  dace  AtamHb 
Gothorum  rege  ant  ductal  Goaria  regis  com  Alania  gente 
finitima,  olim  aedem  fixit :  TeifcUi  Gregorio.  Ab  hi*  Aus- 
trapius  dux,  apud  Sellense  caatrum  in  Pictonibua  epbcopua 
ordinate*,  interemptu*  est.  l2x  iisdeni  Senocua  presbyter, 
clerioua  factoid,  in  monasterio  Turonico,  mulUs  virtutibua  in* 
olaruit,  pauloque  post  Sigeberti  regi*  ca»dem  decesait  IW- 
folia  Tieo  nomen  dedere,  in  finibus  Pictonum,  inter  Cli* 
chionem  et  Moritaniam,  ad  Separin  flur.  apud  Namnetaa  in 
Ligerim  exeuntem,  hodie  Tifauge.—Vids  Hoffman  tub  voce,] 
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*  sandy  hairs.  Their  species  seems  more  al» 
« lied  to  the  brute  than  to  man.  You  know 
« they  never  dwell  in  houses;  all  confinement 
"  they  hold  in  horror;  dividing  their  lives  be-. 
"  tween  the  chase  and  their  flocks,  they  value 
"  existence  only  as  it  affords  them  continual  ac- 
"  tivity.  As  much  strangers  to  pity  as  if  they 
«  belonged  not  to  our  nature— 'insensible  to 
"any  tender  affections,  they  have  polluted 
"  their  marches  with  the  most  direful  cruelties. 
u  Their  manners  areas  disgusting  as  their  mode 
"of  life  i*  ferocious.  From  this  race,  however, 
"  hated  by  the  rest  of  mankind,  St  Senoch 
"  hath  been  called.  He  has  not  only  renounced 
"  the  pleasure  of  shedding  blood,  and  the  other 
"  crimes  of  his  countrymen,  but  has  also  de» 
"  prived  himself  of  the  freedom  they  hold  so 
"dear;  he  has  sacrificed  even  the  liberty  en- 
"  joyed  by  the  most  miserable  among  the  inha* 
"  bitants  of  the  earth ;  that  liberty  which  the 
"  most  severe  rules  have  never  denied  the  most 
"  rigid  monks ;  that  liberty,  which  even  tyranny 
"  hath  granted  to  the  victims  buried  in  her  dun- 
"  geons.  He  has  chosen  in  the  ruins  of  the 
"  tower  of  Loches,  a  space  scarcely  sufficient  to 
"hold  his  own  body.  There  he  has  walled 
"  himself  in  a  position  which  renders  it  im- 
"  possible  for  him  to  sit,  to  lie,  to  stoop,  or 
02 
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"  touch  •  any  part  of  his  frame  with  his  hands. 
"  Immured  for  ever  in  a  case  of  stone,  whence 
"  he  cannot  escape,  he  remains  motionless  and 
"  defenceless,  in  absolute  dependence,  not  only 
"  on  the  human  beings,  who,  from  charita- 
"  ble  motives  bring  him  his  food,  which  they 
"  are  obliged  to  put  into  his  mouth ;  but  even 
"  on  the  insect  that  lights  on  his  lace,  and  which 
<c  he  cannot  remove,  or  the  reptile  which  creeps 
"  between  his  body  and  the  stone,  or  the  rat 
"  which  at  times  attempts  to  gnaw  his  feet  * 
At  this  instant  the  relation  of  father  Andrew 
was  interrupted  by  the  cry — stop,— which  sud- 
denly was  heard  around  them,  proceeding  from 
the  middle  of  the  forest.  Felix  turned  his  eyes 
towards  Diocles  to  inquire  what  was  meant  by 
this  shout.  The  veteran,  without  evincing  the 
least  alarm,  coolly  replied,  in  one  word — the 
bagauda?  { 
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"  During  this  period  a  great  number  of  travellers  in  Gaul 
H  became  victims  of  the  enraged  banditti.  These  formed 
"  ambuscades  on  the  largest  and  most  frequented  roads,  and 
«  took  off  all  who  could  pa;  a  ransom.  The  tribune  Con- 
"  stantianus,  nearly  related  to  the  emperor  Valentiiiian,  and 
"  Cerealis,  brother  of  the  empress,  fell  into  their  snares." 

Ammiani  Marcellini,  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  2. 


THE  travellers  were  now  within  two  leagues 
of  the  banks  of  the  Indre.  The  country  they 
were  crossing  was  mountainous,  covered  with 
trees  and  brushwood,  and  intersected  by  stream- 
lets, some  of  which  flowed  towards  the  Creuse, 
others  towards  the  Indre.  They  were  following, 
amid  these  wilds,  a  difficult  and  winding  path, 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  autumnal  rains.  This 
path,  at  times,  commanded  an  extensive  view  of 
the  adjacent  country;  oftener,  particularly  on 
the  slope  of  the  hills,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  rivers,  it  was  dug  deep,  to  diminish  the  de- 
oS 
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clivity  of  the  soil,  or  to  avoid  its  inequalities;  in 
these  places  the  bottom  was  covered  with  slip- 
pery pebbles,  like  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent,  while 
on  the  right  and  left  arose  perpendicular  banks 
of  earth,  the  edges  of  which  were  overhung  with 
broom,  brambles,  and  thorny  shrubs. 

In  the  vicinity  of  one  of  these  small  rivers, 
and  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  the  travellers  were 
stopped :  behind  them  the  declivity  was  covered 
with  a  forest  of  aged  oaks ;  in  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  before  them  flowed  a  river  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  six  furlongs, — but  which  they 
were  unable  to  see,  being  in  a  hollow  of  the  road. 
In  this  place  the  path  was  hot  more  than  eight 
feet  broad,  and  the  two  upright  banks  of  sandy, 
sterile  earth,  rising  on  both  sides,  and  covered 
with  bushes,  concealed  every  other  object  from 
their  view,  and  Enclosed  them,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween two  lofty  walls. 

A  tree, 'with  all  its  branches,  had  been  thrown 
by  the  bagaudae  into  the  hollow  which  the  tra- 
vellers were  to  pass:  this  was  intended  to 
stop  them  in  the  most  advantageous  position 
for  attack*  The  outlaws,  however,  did  not  con- 
ceal themselves  behind  this  rampart,  but  re- 
mained on  the  banks  of  the  ravine,  beyond  the 
reach  of  blows.  At  times  they  shewed  their  me- 
nacing countenances  above  die  bushes,  as  if  to 
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reconnoitre  the  ground,  immediately  after  which 
they  hurled  a  volley  of  stones ;  they  were  visible 
for  a  moment  only,  but  made  the  forest  ring 
with  their  threats,  and  the  shouts  of  stop !  sur- 
render ! 

This  mode  of  attack  proved  that  the  bagaudss 
lacked  either  arms  or  courage.  It  was  impossible 
to  approach  them  so  as  to  fight  hand  to  hand. 
They  kept  aloo£  shewing  themselves  occasion- 
ally, and  apparently  more  inclined  to  alarm  than 
to  injure.  Among  the  heads  which  now  and  then 
peeped  above  the  brushwood  were  seen  as  many 
women  as  men ;  nay,  in  their  threatening  shouts, 
the  voices  of  children  could  easily  be  distin- 
guished. The  bqgaudse  appeared  to  be  running 
on  the  banks,  shouting  now  in  the  van,  then  in 
the  rear  of  the  travellers,  wishing,  seemingly,  by 
these  manoeuvres  to  make  their  strength  appear 
greater  than  it  really  was.   They  flung  many 
stones  without  aim;  all  which  fell  either  be- 
fore or  behind,  the  spot  where  the  travel- 
lers stood,  and  no  one  had  yet  been  wound- 
ed.  They  continued  for  several  minutes  in 
this  threatening  attitude,  without  coming  to 
close  combat. 

The  state  of  anarchy  in  which  Gaul  was  now 
placed  did  not  permit  the  Romans  to  travel  un- 
armed, as  was  the  custom  of  their  ancestors. 
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Suspended  to  their  saddles,  Felix  and  Diodes 
had  each  a  bow  of  the  same  form  as  that  used 
by  the  Alani;  they  wore  fdso  a  well-tempered 
Roman  sword,  with  poniards  in  their  girdles* 
The  two  slaves  were  armed  with  battleaxes, 
fastened  to  the  burthens  of  their  sumpter-mules- 
Andrew  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  had 
no  other  arms  than  his  stafE 

After  rapidly  reconnoitring  the  obstacle  which 
stopped  them,  and  the  strength  and  position  of 
the  assailants,  Diodes  exclaimed:  "  It  ware 
"  shameful  cowardice  to  surrender  to  such 
« rabble:  forwards  !  let  us  instantly  charge 
« them-" 

The  Veteran  grasped  his  bow ;  Felix. did  the 
same,  intending  to  keep  those  at  a  distance,  who, 
by  their  position  commanded  the  path,  while  the 
slaves  with  their  axes  endeavoured  to  remove 
the  tree. 

•  "  Stop,"  exclaimed  father  Andrew,  tf  it  shall 
"  not  be  said  that  for  a  few.  wretched  pieces  of 
*'  gold,  we  snatch  away  the  lives  of  our  fellow- 
"  creatures,  or  that  we  ourselves  rush  headlong 
"  to  the  judgmenfrseat  of  God,— What  do  you 
"ask  of  us?"  said  he  to  the  bagaudee,  advanc- 
ing alone  and  unarmed  to  the  tree  which 
barred  their  passage,  at  the  same  time  making 
.signs  to  his  companions  not  to  follow  him. 
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woman,  removing  with  a  battkaxe  the 
brushwood  which  overhung  the  path,  now  ad- 
vanced to  the  edge  of  the  bank.   Her  stature 
was  lofty,  she  appeared  to  be  about  fifty  years 
of  age:  her  dishevelled  hair,  hanging  from  be* 
neath  a  cap  of  finr,  her  naked  arms,  her  shoulders 
wrapt  in  an  unshorn  sheepskin,  her  short  tunic, 
suited  either  for  a  man  or  a  woman,  gave  to  her 
a  wild  and  terrific  appearance;  the  harshness  of 
lier  features,  the  commanding  firmness  of  her 
voice,  increased  this  first  impression.   "  Sur- 
«  render,"  said  she  to  Andrew,  «  what  needs 
"  any  further  parley?" 

"  Woman,"  replied  the  priest  with  firmness, 
"  we  will  not  surrender;  we  want  neither  the 
"  power  nor  the  courage  to  defend  our  persons; 
"  but  finr  a  few  paltry  pieces  of  gold,  I  should 
« wish  to  avoid  shedding  either  the  blood  of 
"  thee  or  of  ourselves.  Say,  what  dost  thou  ask 
*to  leave  the  pass  free  to  us?9* 

"  We  shall  know  how  to  defend  ourselves," 
replied  the  female,  "  be  thy  Mood  on  thy  head 
"  if  thou  compel  us  to  shed  it.  Again  I  say, 
«  surrender." 

"  Woman,"  resumed  Andrew,"  thou  carriest 
"cm  a  trade  hateful  to  God  and  to  man;  expose 
"  not  thyself  by  provoking  a  combat,  to  be 
"  dragged  sooner  than  thou  wouldest  wish  be- 
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"  fore  the  judgment  scat  of  the  Highest,  wbere 
"  thou  wilt  hare  to  render  an  account  of  thy 
"actions." 

"Priest,"  replied  die  woman  impatiently, 
f  keep  thy  sermons  for  other  hearers,  not  for 
«  bagandie;  go  warn  thy  companions  that  all 
"  resistance  is  useless*  Until  now  have  I  spared 
" thy  life^  although,  as  thou  seest,  it  is  in  my 
"  hands  far  thy  life  most  answer  for  that  of  my 
"  husband  who  was  yesterday  taken  to  the  prison 
"  of  Bourges.  Judge  now  whether  I  can  con» 
"  sent  to  receive  a  ransom:  'tis  your  bodies  I 
"  want,  not  your  gold— once  more,  I  say,  sur- 
"  render,  for  the  patience  of  a  bagauda  is  soon 
"wearied.9' 

Father  Andrew  now  returned  to  Felix  and 
reported  what  had  passed,  "  Julia  Severn,  is  a 
"captive,"  replied  Felix,  "perhaps  groan- 
"  ing  in  a  dungeon  and  awaiting  her  deliver- 
"  ance  from  me ;  never  was  liberty  more  ne- 
"  ceaaary — no — I  will  not  surrender.'* 

At  the  same  time  Felix  and  Diodes  strung 
their  bows,  and  the  arrows  whistled  over  the 
head  of  the  woman  as  she  retired  behind  the 
brushwood*  Holding  themselves  in  readiness 
to  sl^oot  the  first  bagauda  who  might  appear  on 
either  bank,  they  ordered  the  two  slaves  to  ad- 
vance with  their  hatchets,  and  to  clear  the  pass. 
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At  that  moment  the  bagaudee,  tittering  horrid 
yells,  poured  a  shower  of  stones  into  the  path- 
way.   The  slaves  threw  down  their  hatchets, 
and  crouched  to  the  earth :  from  that  moment 
it  was  found  impossible  to  make  use  of  them. 
Father  Andrew,  leaping  from  his  horse,  seized 
one  of  the  hatchets,  and  boldly  advanced  to  the  ob- 
struction :  Felix  followed  his  example,  and  Dio- 
des, meanwhile,  with  a  skill  and  activity  which 
could  not  have  been  equalled  by  his  companions, 
shot  his  arrows  among  the  brushwood  with  such 
precision,  in  the  direction  whence  proceeded 
the  stones,  that  a  groan,  following  each  dis- 
charge, made  known  that  he  had  wounded 
some  one  of  his  unseen  adversaries. 

Father  Andrew  and  Felix,  in  spite  of  a 
shower  of  stones,  continued  their  endeavours  to 
clear  the  pass.    Their  hatchets  had  already  # 
lopped  off  several  of  the  large  branches  of  the 
tree  which  lay  athwart  the  road,  and  they  began 
to  see  an  opening  by  which  the  horses  might 
clear  the  obstacle;  when  those  animals,  fright- 
ened by  the  yells,  and  struck  by  stones,  began 
to  snort  and  plunge,  and  became  unmanageable. 
Diocles  could  with  difficulty  hold  them  as  he  con- 
tinued fighting.  The  bagaudee,  seeing  their  prey 
on  the  point  of  escaping,  advanced  with  less  cau- 
tion: being  nearer  to  the  travellers  they  flung 
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heavier  stones*  and  took  surer  aim*  One  strode 
£aher  Andrew  on  the  right  arm,  and  caused 
him  to  drop  the  hatchet:  he  said  not  a  word, 
bat  stooping,  picked  it  op  with  his  left  hand, 
with  which  he  continued  labouring*  while  the 
right  arm  hting  powerless  by  his  side.  Another 
stone,  still  more  heavy,  struck  Felix  on  the 
neck;  as  he  was  bending  down  to  remove  a 
branch  which  he  had  already  severed;  the  blow 
stretched  him  senseless  on  the  ground.  The 
bagandae,  now  cheering  each  other  with  shouts  of 
victory,  united  their  efforts  against  Diocles,  and 
hit  him  with  several  stones,  hurled  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  he  dropt  from  his  horse.  The  animal 
squeezed  up  in  anarrowspace,pressed  by  the  horses 
of  Felix  and  Andrew  and  the  mules,  terrified, 
wounded,  and  foaming  with  rages,  rushed  instant- 
ly, with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  to  the  obstacle 
which  was  now  partly  removed:  he  cleared  it  at 
a  leap;  but  at  the  same  time  threw  down  father 
Andrew,  who,  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  right 
arm,  could  not  defend  himself.  The  two  other 
steeds  also  passed  over  himj  but  one  of  the 
mules,  endeavouring  to  follow  the  horses,  failed 
.in  the  attempt  to  clear  the  tree,  and  fell  back  on 
the  unfortunate  priest. 

All  the  travellers  were  now  dowti,  and  the 
bagaudee  leaping  from  every  side  into  the  hoi- 
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low,  fell  upon  them  in  order  to  get  posses-* 
won  of  their  arms*  and  to  prevent  their  rising/ 
Victory  was  no  longer  doubtful*  Felix,  who 
had  not  yet  recovered  his  senses,  was  partly 
dragged,  and  partly  carried,  by  two  bag&ud&y 
who  seized  and  bound  him  ere  he  was  ca- 
pable of  resistance.  Diodes,  having  received 
many  Contusions,  was  also  overpowered  and 
bound;  but  Andrew*  whom  the  bagaudae  en-» 
deavoured  to  assist  in  rising  from  the  ground* 
was  incapable  of  motion.  Not  only  had  his  arm 
been  broken  by  a  stone,  but  his  thigh  also  was 
fractured  by  the  fall  of  the  mule  laden  with  the 
baggage;  his  chest  was  dreadfully  crushed,  and 
a  discharge  of  black  blood  from  his  mouth,  as 
soon  as  he  attempted  to  rise,  proved  that  the 
organs  of  life  were  injured; 

"  This  fellow,"  said  a  bagauda,  who  endea- 
voured to  raise  him)  "  has  not  more  than  two 
"hours  to  live;  we  had  better,  strip  him.  at 
"  once,  and  let  him  die  here  in  peace." 

"  Beat  him  out  of  the  hollow*"  skid  the 
woman^  who  seemed  to  have  some  authority 
over  the  others,  and  whom  her  companions 
called  Armentaria>  "  let  nothing  in  this  place 
"  draw  the  attention  of  passers  by." 

Two  bagaudae  now  took  Andrew  by  his  arms 
and  legs,  and  carried  him  off  with  the  pr$» 
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goners;  some  adzed  the  dares  and  horses  ;  white 
others  picked  up  the  arrows,  and  cautiously 
effiiced  all  marks  of  the  fight  The  party  then 
quitting  the  hollow  a  little  lotrer  down  than  the 
spot  where  the.  travellers  were  first  stopped* 
plunged  into  the  forest  with  their  captives. 

Felix  was  not  aware  of  the  state  to  which  his 
travelling  Companion  was  reduced.  When  he 
came  to  his  senses  he  found  himself  a  prisoner 
in  the  forest,  surrounded  by  men,  some  of  whom 
held  him  closely,  and  threatened  him  with  de- 
struction. He  advanced  with  downcast  eyes, 
fiill  of  shame  at  having  been  conquered  with 
such  unequal  arms,  bewailing  his  fate,  which, 
after  a  lapse  of  so  few  days,  caused  him  to  pass 
from  one  captivity  to  another,  feeling  the  most 
bitter  anguish  at  being  deprived  of  liberty  at 
the  very  moment  when  his  activity  was  more 
than  ever  necessary  to  rescue  Julia  from  the 
hands  of  her  ravishers. 

After  advancing  about  five  hundred  paces, 
those  who  conducted  Felix  bade  him  stop.  He 
raised  his  eyes  and  looked  around.  The  hill, 
which  the  travellers  were  descending  to  reach 
the  river  when  they  were  stopped,  was  very 
steep  in  this  place.  The  bagaudss  had  dragged 
him  to  a  small  terrace  on  the  ascent  from  the 
river*   Above,  the  naked  rock,  composed  of 
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Tolling  stones,  slightly  united  with  sand,  instead 
of  forming  a  perpendicular  cMff,  presented  a 
deep  recess.    The  lower  strata  had  yielded  to 
the  continued  washing  of  the  water  and  the  , 
ravages  of  time,  while  the  upper  remained  un* 
touched.    Twenty  or  thirty  men  might  easily 
find,  tinder  the  shelving  rock,  shelter  from  the 
sun,  rain,  and  wind.  In  the  middle  of  the  small 
terrace*  on  which  they  stood,  arose  two  large 
wild  cherry  trees,  beneath  them  grew  abundance 
of  brambles,  clematis  and  hazels,  which  entirely 
concealed  the  road,  and  which,  when  seen  from 
die  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  united  their 
leaves  to  those  of  the  bushes  and  shrubs  which 
had  taken  root  in  the  cliff  above,  and  fringed 
the  brow  of  the  hill.   Through  the  branches 
they  could  distinguish,  and  follow  with  the  eye 
to  a  great  distance,  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
the  paths  which  encircled  the  neighbouring 
hills;  these  were  in  some  parts  seen  ascending 
towards  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  in  others 
they  were  cbncealed  by  the  intervening  woods. 
This  position  was  well  adapted  for  observation  • 
and  retreat:  the  hill  being  more  lofty  than  all 
others  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  travellers,  or 
the  enemies  who  might  approach,  could  be  seen 
at  the  distance  of  twelve  furlongs,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  those  who  viewed  them  escaped  ofc» 
P2 
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i '  servation.  The  steepness  of  the  rock  rendered 
it  absolutely  impossible  to  descend  to  this  spot 
from  the  top  of  the  hill,  or  to  ascend  from  the 
river  which  rolled  its  waters  five  hundred  feet 
lower  down.  The  only  mode  of  reaching  it 
was  by  a  narrow  pathway  which  winded  around 
the  steeps :  this  road  was  also,  stopped  by  a  kind 
of  breach,  across  which  the  hagaudae  had  thrown 
a  plank.  As  soon  as  all  the  captives  and  their  con* 
querors  had  passed,  the  plank  was  drawn  back,  and 
the  party  remained  inclosed  in  their  fastness. 

The  whole  of  Felix's  attention  was  now  fixed 
on  father  Andrew.  The  bagaudse  who  had 
carried  him,  stretched  the  unfortunate  priest  on 
a  bed  of  moss,  under  the  rocky  shelf.  He  was 
motionless.  His  eyes  were  shut,  his  mouth 
open,  the  paleness  of  death  was  spread  over  his 
cheek  and  brow,  his  garments  were  spotted  with 
gore,  his  arm  and  thigh  were  bent  . at  the  places 
of  fracture,  Felix  thought  him  dead.  Never- 
theless he  intreated  the  two  men  who  held  him 
fast  to  permit  him  to  approach  his  travelling 
companion,  and  if  not  too  late,  to  render  him 
some  assistance, 

«  Wish  you  to  assist  him  against  death?' 
roughly  replied  one  of  the  two  bagaudse*  "  his 
"  sufferings,  are  ended :  think  rather  about  yomv 
«  self;  your  turn  will  soon  come*" 
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Felix  now  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  maty 
-wlio  thus  spoke.   He  had  been  wounded  by 
IZMocles,  and  the  blood  flowing  from  his  side 
explained  the  cause  of  his  anger.    His  rough, 
wild  features  were  rendered  still  more  terrific 
V>y  his  raiment.  -His  long  dishevelled  hair  and 
ragged  beard  had  for  a  long  time  known  neither 
the  comb  nor  the  razor.   His  head  was  un- 
covered, his  legs  and  the  nether  parts  of  his 
body  were  clothed  in  the  national  garment  of 
£he  Gauls,  the  bracca,  or  breeches;  but  these 
were  made  with  a  coarse  stuffj  which  appeared 
once  to  have  served  as  the  quilt  of  a  bed ;  a  sort 
of  mantle  of  sheepskin  hung  from  his  shout* 
ders,  intended  occasionally  to  cover  his  arms 
and  his  bosom,  which  by  the  least  motion  were 
rendered  naked.   In  his  hand  he  held  a  knotty 
club,  to  his  girdle  was  fastened  a  large  knife. 
He  had  no  other  weapons,  and  generally  speak- 
ing all  the  party  of  bagaudae  into  whose  hands' 
Felix  had  fallen,  and  which  consisted  of  about 
fifteen  men,  as  many  women,  and  five  or  six 
children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  old,  were  with- 
out any  other  arms  than  hatchets  and  knives. 

Felix  and  Diocles  were  compelled  to  sit 
down:  both  had  their  hands  tied  behind  their 
backs ;  they  were  made  to  lean  one  against  the 
other,  and  by  a  cord  passing  round  their  bodies 
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they  were  fastened  together.    The  bagattdee 
took  the  precaution  of  securing  the  two  slaves 
in  the  same  manner,  although  the  cowardice 
they  had  shewn  during  the  combat  had  suffi- 
ciently proved  that  little  was  to  be  feared  from 
them.  They  then  began  to  heap  up  the  plunder 
before  Armentaria,  the  female  wbo  had  first 
spoken  to  father  Andrew,  and  who  seemed  to 
possess  some  power  over  hter  companions. 
.  The  baggage  of  the  two  mules  was  the  first 
thing  unpacked.    One  of  those  animals  carried 
the  clothes  of  Felix  and  Father  Andrew,  with  a 
sort  of  travelling  bed ;  the  burthen  of  the  other 
consisted  of  provisions  and  cooking  utensils. 
;This  plunder  excited  the  joy  of  the  robbers. 
One  wrapt  himself  in  the  toga  of  Felix,  another 
in  the  cassock  of  father  Andrew :  a  third,  cover- 
ing himself  with  a  blanket,  declared  with  an  oath 
that  it  was  high  time  the  men  of  the  woods 
should  have  better  beds  than  those  in  the  towns; 
that  Felix  would  do  well  to  send  them  all  beds 
equally  comfortable,  and  that  he  might  in  ex- 
change, take  to  his  gilded  mansions  the  straw 
and  moss  with  which  they  were  obliged  to  be 
content  in  the  forest    The  women  had  already 
unloaded  the  mule  which  carried  the  kitchen 
utensils;  they  questioned  the  slaves  respecting 
the  use  of  those  small  articles  which  seemed  well 
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adapted  for  their  wandering  mode  of  living, 
and  for  the  completion  of  a  kitchen  they  had 
formed  in  a  corner  of  the  rock.  The  wine-skin, 
borne  by  the  tame  mule,  passed  from  month  to 
month ;  when  drained  of  its  contents,  it  was 
placed  at  the  feet  of  Armentaria. 

The  bagaudae  next  rummaged  the  pockets  of 
the  travellers,  their  joy  was  excessive  when  they 
pulled  from  that  of  Felix  a  purse  well  lined  with 
gold.  That  of  father  Andrew  was  much  lighter; 
nevertheless  they  opened  it,  and  drew  forth  a 
shred  of  coarse  stufE  "  What  is  this  rag?-  said 
one  of  them,  shewing  it  to  Felix. 

'*  That  is  a  symbol  given  to,  us  by  our  host 
"  at  Iseurre:  he  recommended  us  to  present  it 
"  to  the  bagaudae,  should  we  meet  with  any  on 
"the- road." 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  host  you  are  speak- 
« ing  of  ?" 
"  Nunnianus." 

"  Armentaria,"  said  the  bagauda  to  the  female 
who  headed  the  party,  "  this  man  had  a  token 
"  from  your  husband's  brother," 

Armentaria  examined  it  carefully.  "  By  my 
"  troth/'  said  she,  "  it  is  a  piece  of  his  father's 
"  mantle;  Boch  tokens  I  have  known  Procer  re- 
"  ceive  more .  than  once.  Traveller,  why  did 
"you  not  show  it  sooner?  You  would  have 
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"  spared  the  shedding  of  much  blood,  and  he 
«  who  lies  yohder  on  the  moss  would  still  haw 
"  been  alive." 

, «  Yon  neither  allowed  us  time  for  speaking 
"  to*  nor  coming  near  you." 

"  All  is  well,"  replied  Armentaria,  "  what  is 
w  was  to  be.  Had  my  husband  been  free,  he 
«  would  have  left  you  free  also;  but  he  is  in 
'*  shackles,  I  must  have  some  pledge  in  order  to 

recover  him.  Had  you,  instead  of  a  token 
«  from  Nunnianus,  brought  me  one  from  the 
"  Almighty  himself  I  would  have  made  you  my 
H  prisoner." 

"  In  respect,  at  least,  for  the  recommendation 

of  Nunnianus,  let  me  approach  my  unfortu- 
"  nate  friend,  to  whom  the  token  was  given, 
"  and  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  render  him 
"  some  assistance.  Take  away  these  bonds, 
"  and  I  will  pledge  myself  by  oath  not  to  abuse 
"  your  confidence  by  seeking  to  regain  my  li- 
"  berty.M 

Armentaria  took  up  from  among  the  heap  of 
baggage  before  her,  a  book  which  she  thought 
must  be  the  gospels,  but  which,  in  truth,  was  a 
Horace,  and  presenting  it  to  the  two  captives, 
she  made  them  swear  they  would  not  take  advan* 
tage  of  their  freedom,  and  escape.  After  which 
she  made  a  sign  to  a  bagauda  to  loose  them. 
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Diocles,  who,  until  now,  had  been  sullenly 
silent,  as  soon  as  he  felt  his  hands  free,  mad- 
dened with  rage,  seized  a  stick  lying  by  his 
side,  broke'  it,  "6nd  flung  the  pieces  on  the 
ground.    He  measured  with  his  eyes  the  un- 
armed rabble  which  had  conquered  him ;  he  beat 
his  cheeks  with  his  fists;  at  length  making  a 
violent  effort  to  restrain  his  feelings,  he  resumed' 
his  wonted  firmness  and  composure;  he  ap- 
proached the  corse  of  father  Andrew,  without 
having  yet  said  one  word.    He  examined  him 
attentively;  then,  turning  to  Felix,  said;  *'  He 
still  breathes." 


CHAP.  IX. 


THE  BAGATJD.fi. 


w  Now  will  t  speak  of  the  bagaudae ;  of  those  who  have 
**  been  stript,  tormented,  put  to  death,  by  cruel  and  san- 
w  quinary  judges ;  who,  after  having  been  deprived  of  their 
w  rights  as  citizens  of  Rome,  have  lost  the  very  name  of 
"  Romans.— We  call  them  rebels,  we  call  them  ruffians, 
u  when  we  ourselves  were  the  cause  of  their  becoming 
"  criminals;  for  what  forced  them  to  turn  bagaudas  ?  Was 
"  it  not  our  iniquities,  the  corruption  of  our  magistrates, 
"  their  proscriptions,  their  rapacity,  and  the  scandalous 
"  seizure  of  the  public  revenues  and  the  produce  of  the 
"  imposts,  which  they  took  to  themselves  as  their  own?" 

Sdlviamu  d*  Gvbernatume  Dei,  lib.  v.  p.  104. 


FELIX  sat  by  the  side  of  father  Andrew;  he 
placed  his  head  on  his  knees  and  rubbed  his 
temples;  having  procured  from  Armentaria  a 
small  bottle  of  vinegar  which  formed  part  of  his 
baggage,  he  made  him  smell  to  it,  and  also 
poured  a  few  drops  down  his  throat*  The 
respiration  of  Andrew  at  length  became  len 
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difficult ;  he  opened  his  eyes  and  viewed  with  as- 
tonishment the  wild  countenances  of  the  bagau- 
dae  ;  lie  then  looked  on  Felix  and  Diodes,  one 
of  whom  supported  his  head,  while  the  other 
held'  his  hands.    He  tried  to  move  and  to  place 
his  fractured  arm  and  thigh  in  a  less  uneasy  po* 
sition,  but  not  being  able  to  do  this,  he  again 
closed  his  eyes,  and  his  brow  was  bathed  in  a 
cold  and  clammy  perspiration. 

His  vain  attempts  to  move  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Felix  and  Diocles  to  his  fractured 
limbs;  after  examining  them,  after  feeling 
his  wounded  breast  and  broken  ribs,  Diocles 
made  a  sign  to  Felix  that  all  hope  had  var- 
nished; that  all  they  could  do  for  the  unhappy 
patient  was  to  leave  him  in  that  state  of  repose 
nature  had  granted  to  him,  and  not  to  increase 
or  prolong  his  sufferings  by  the  application  of 
unavailing  lenients. 

Father  Andrew  now  seemed  again  to  revive : 
his  lips  moved  as  if  attempting  to  speak.  His 
words  soon  became  intelligible,  and  Felix  ob- 
served he  was  repeating  the  prayers  for  the 
dying:  he  then  appeared  anxious  to  receive  the 
viaticum;  his  wandering  fingers  seemed  to  be 
seeking  for  something.  Unable  to  comprehend 
his  meaning,  they  put  various  things  into  his 
hand,  which  he  rejected.   At  length  Felix  gave 
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him  a  morsel  of  bread;  Andrew  broke  it, 
and  pronounced  the  words  of  consecration; 
after  long  and  paitifiil  attempts,  he  carried 
it  to  his  mouth  and  swallowed  a  small  por- 
tion ;  his  eyes  remained  shut  This  last  effort 
ended,  his  body  once  more  became  motionless ; 
his  breathing  thickened,  the  rattling  of  death 
was  heard  in  his  throat:  Diodes  declared  he 
was  gone. 

The  eyes  of  Felix,  filled  with  tears,  remained 
fixed  on  father  Andrew's  face.  After  some  time 
of  anxious  expectation,  he  thought  he  observed 
a  change.  The  features  of  the  dying  man,  until 
now  distorted  by  pain,  began  to  lose  their  rigi- 
dity ;  his  jaws  separated,  his  hollow  cheeks  re- 
sumed their  former  shape,  his  usual  mildness 
beamed  on  his  brow.  At  length  his  eyes  opened, 
more  clear,  more  calm  than  before. 

"  Felix,  my  son,  art  thou  here  ?"  said  he, 
gently  lifting  up  bis  head-~»-then,  recognising  his 
friend,  he  continued:  "my  son,  I  have  done 
"  thee  a  great  injury ;  thou  hast  already  told  me 
"  that  thou  didst  forgive  me;  do  repeat  the 
"  word  once  more,  that  I  may  carry  with  me  to 
"  the  grave  the  certainty  of  " 

"  Yes,  surely,  with  all  my  heart,  with  all  my 
"  soul  I  forgive  you !  When  you  injured  me 
"  you  were  in  error ; ,  in  the  fulness  of  your 
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c<  judgment  and  feeling  you  were  endeavouring 
to  do  me  good*" 

"  Thou  dost  then  forgive  me  I  Heaven  grant 
"  that  the  poor*  unhappy  lady,  the  victim  of  my 
<c  folly,  may  also  pardon  me !— In  my  turn  also» 
c<  I  have  forgiven*  I  now  again  forgive  the  only 
"  enemy  I  ever  had,  the  man  who  stole  from  me 
"  the  peace  of  a  good  conscience.  I  forgive  Vo- 
"  lusianu%  do  thou*  my  son,  forgive  him  also*"  j 
Felix  was  silent  | 
"  Do>  I  beseech  thee,  forgive  him*  my  son;  j 
"  Now  thou  art  in  sufferance  thy  forgiveness 
€t  will  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Almighty,  m4re 
"  worthy  of  the  Christian*" 
"I'do  forgive  htrt." 

"  Wilt  thou  labour  to  restorte  liberty  to  thy  * 
"  betrothed,  but  not  to  punish  him  who  hath 
"  wrested  her  from  theet  wilt  thou*  my  son* 
w  ever  respect  the  honour  of  the  prelate,  the 
"  honour  of  the  churchy  although  thou  mayst 
"  oppose  the  abuse  of  power  ih  the  former?-* 
"  When  Julia  shall  be  restored  to  her  father,  to 
"  thyself— for  she  will  be  sb— -let  thy  first  thought 
"  be  to  make  her  truly  and  indeed  a  Christian, 
"  to  make  her  provg  that  she  is  a  Christian*  by 
"  forgiving  her  persecutor/9 
"  I  will— I  will/' 

M  As  for  these  poor  people*  urged  by  misery 

VOt.  II*  Q 
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"  to  commit  crime,  they  felt  no  hatred  against 
"  me,  they  did  not  wish  to  bait  me ;  neither 
"  hare  they  hurt  roe;  for  they  at  least,  have 

not  caused  me  to  feel  remorse}  to  ibrgive 
*  them  is  not  difficult.  Stand  by,  good  people,** 
said  he  to  the  bagaudae,  "  know  that  father  An- 
*<  drew  forgives  you  his  death." 

Armentaria  approached,  accompanied  by  a 
few  bagaudse,  with  countenances  expressive  of 
curiosity  mingled  with  interest. 

"  My  children,"  said  he,  raising  his  voice, 
**  I  forgive  you,  may  you  also  obtain  pardon  hi 
u  heaven.  May  this  act  of  violence,  and  those 
"  you  have  before  committed,  be  fop  ever  can- 
"  celled.  Should  the  Almighty,  filling  the  cup 
"  of  mercy  to  the  brim,  vouchsafe  to  move  your 
M  hearts — could  the  voice  of  a  dying  man  reclaim 
"  you  from  the  fatal  path  on  which  you  are  now 
"  treading,.  I  would'  I  would  promise  you, 
"  in  the  name  of  the  senator  Felix  Ftererttius  ; 
u  in  the  name  of  count  Julius  Severus-  ■  ■  n 

This  exertion  was  too  great  for  the  sinking 
strength  of  Andrew,  bis  ideas  now  began  to  be 
confused,  his  words  were  without  connection, 
and  no  longer  heard  distinctly,  his  head  sunk 
back  on  the  moss-bed,  his  eyes  closed  again: 
still  he  spoke,  or  rather  murmured.  Hie  lips 
continued  to  move*  sometimes  accompanied  with 
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a  slight  sound:  at  length  that  notion  ceased,  the 
cold  v£  dea-th  had  seized  his  extremities,  his 
limbs  stiffened, — he  was  no  more. 

Felix  had  watched  the  last  moments  of  his 
friend,  his  attention  had  been  fixed  on  all  his 
words  mid  all  his  gestures,  hoping  to  give  him 
some  relief:  busied  in  this  friendly  office*  since 
the  first  moment  of  their  captivity,  he  had  lived, 
as  it  were,  for  the  present  only ;  his  thoughts 
strayed  neither  to  the  past  nor  the  future;  as 
long,  therefore,  as  Andrew  breathed,  he  re- 
mained unconscious  of  the  horror  of  his  situa- 
tion ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  his  last  groan, 
the  most  melancholy  ideas  rushed  before  his 
mind*   Julia  was  a  prisoner,  concealed  from  all 
his  researches;  he  who  possessed  the  secret  of 
her  existence,  he  from  whom  alone  he  could  ex- 
pect the  means  of  restoring  her  to  freedom,  was 
snatched  away  by  death ;  he  himself  was  a  pri- 
soner among  robbers,  unable  to  see  any  pro- 
bable end  of  his  captivity,  while  his  friend  and 
mother  were  anxiously  expecting  his  return— a 
mother  who  had  suffered  so  much  during  his 
first  absence,  a  friend  whose  only  hopes  centred 
in  him.   His  heart  was  not  even  free  from  re- 
morse; he  reproached  himself  with  having  ac- 
cepted a  challenge  he  was  unable  to  sustain,  arid 
thus  caused  the  death  of  father  Andrew;  he  pon- 
82 
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dered  in  his  mind  the  affecting  exhortations  of 
the  honest  priest,  the  proofe  he  had  given  of 
patience,  of  courage,  of  kindness;  and  while  his 
eyes  remained  fixed  on  the  corse,  tears  trickled 
silently  down  his  cheeks. 

The  bagaudap  for  some  time  refrained  from 
interrupting  his  grief.  The  dying  agonies  of  fa- 
ther Andrew  had  lasted  several  hours,  after  which 
Felix  stood  long  in  silence,  with  folded  hands, 
by  the  side  of  his  departed  friend.  Meanwhile 
several  of  the  robbers  went  out  from  the  camp, 
and  returned,  sometimes  bringing  provisions,  at 
others  giving  information  to  Armentaria.  The 
day  began  to  fall,  and  the  bagaudae  gathering 
round  a  large  fire*  prepared  their  supper*  A 
sheep  had  been  brought  by  one  of  the  party; 
the  animal  was  instantly  skinned  and  divided, 
some  parts  being  thrown  into  their  ca!dron% 
others  hung  before  the  fire  to  roast  5  at  the  same 
time  some  round  stones  were  thrown  among  the 
embers  and  made  red  hot,  and  thai  taken  from 
the  fire  and  covered  with  \ktM  dry  chesnut  leaves, 
over  which  they  spread  a  liquid  paste.  They  next 
.formed  a  pile  of  these  heated  stones,  and  alter- 
nate layers  of  dough.  This  sort  of  oven  served 
to  bake  their  unleavened  cakes,  on  which,  when 
dressed,  were  still  seen  the  marks  of  the  leaves. 

Their  repast  was  nearly  ready  when  Armen- 
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pproachcd  Felix :  "  You  bare  giren  to 
dead  the  attention  which  his  state  de- 
ded,"  said  she  to  him,  "  think  now  of  his 
al  before  you  sit  at  the  board  of  the 
ig.  It  behoves  not  bagaudae  long  to  remain 
one  place,  while  so  many  blood-hounds 
seeking  to  tear  than  in  pieces*  We  shall 
refore  depart  at  midnight,  and  we  do  not 
2nd  that  this  corse  should  remain  to  bear 
nesa  against  us.  Go— lay  it  in  the  earth 
the  river  side." 

dix  regretted  that  he  could  not  perform 
his  friend  the  service  for  the  dead,  accord- 
to  the  rites  of  the  church.  He  started  seme 
ctions :  but  Armentaria's  countenance*  which 
assumed  a  certain  mildness  when  she  ad- 
tsed  hiai,  returned  to  its  accustomed  harsh- 
).  She  impatiently  replied  by  the  single 
d  "  begone." 

1  We  are  prisoners,"  said  Diocles,  "  our  part 
i  to  obey."  At  the  same  time  he  called 
i  two  slaves,  who  raised  the  body  of  father 
idrew  ia  their  arms;  he  then  said  he  was 
idy  td  follow  the  bugaudee  wherever  they 
oee  td  eonduct  Mm.  They  took  a  rugged 
[th,  leading  to  the  river,  and  penetrated  amid 
le  thicket  to  the  bed  of  a  mountain  stream, 
>w  dry,  where  the  sand  and  alluvion  were 
Q3 
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easily  removed :  with  the  assistance  of  the  slavey 
the  bagaucbe  opened  a  shallow  grave,  in  which 
Felix  and  Diodes  deposited  their  friend;  and 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  bidding  him  a  last  fare- 
well, they  returned  to  the  camp,  where  all  was 
in  readiness  for  the  supper. 

"  Felix  Florentius,"  said  Armentaria  to  bim 
when  he  returned,  "  your  slaves  have  informed 
"  me  of  your  name  and  rank:  I  see  I  was  not 
"  mistaken  when  I  imagined  that  the  restoration 
"  of  my  husband  might  depend  on  you.  You 
"  must  remain  with  us  as  a  hostage  until  he  be 

set  at  liberty.  In  our  miserable  situation  we 
"  cannot  feed  useless  mouths,  nor  keep  many 
"  prisoners.  I  deplore  the  death  of  him  who 
"  rests  yonder  in  his  grave:  were  he  still  with 
"  us  I. would  give. him  his  freedom,  out  of  re- 
"  spect  for  the  recommendation  of  Nunnianus, 
"  who  has  often  assisted  us  in  our  distress*  But 
"  the  will  of  him  whom  the  priest  served,  is 
"  more  powerful  than  ours — of  him,  therefore, 
"  no  more.  Let  this  soldier,9'  said  she,  pointing 
to  Diocles,  "  depart  for  Bourges;  let  him  teQ 
"  the  count  of  that  town  that  unless  within  five 
"  days  my  husband,  Procer  Nunnianus,  be  again 
"  among  us,  I  will  cut  your  body  into  four 
"  quarters,  and  cast  your  head  at  his  gate.  If 
"  you  have  any  zealous  friends,  send  your  two 
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res  to  them,  so  that  they  may  endeavour 
save  you.  I  desire  as  much  as  yourself 
y  may  succeed ;  but  if  they  fail,  by  the 
ing  God  who  now  hears  us,  Armentaria 
LI  execute  her  threat  Come  now  and  sup 
th  us,  you  have  need  to  refresh  your  strength, 
r  you  will  have  a  long  march  to  make." 
Be  not  surprised/9  replied  Felix,  "  if  the 
ournful  duties  I  have  just  fulfilled  towards 
iy  friend,  and  the  fate  with,  which  you 
ireaten  me,  have  taken  away  the  desire  of 
btaring  your  repast" 

<  We  can  .  eat,  though,**  replied  a  bagauda, 
^et  to-morrow,  perhaps,  we  shall  all  be  cast 
)efore  the  wild  beasts,  or  tortured  on'  the 
Kaffold." 

"  I  will  also  eat,"  said  Felix,  "  and  bear  my 
fate,  whatever  it  may  be,  as  a  man  and  a 
Roman;  but  since  my  life  depends  on  that  of 
your  husband,  and  you  allow  him  so  short  a 
time  to  meet  you,  you  should  appoint  a  place 
of  rendezvous ;  you  are  about  to  depart  with- 
out informing  /Diodes  of  the  direction  in 
1  which  you  are  going  to  march." 

"  Surely  you  do  not  wish  that  I  should  tell 
;<  the  count  of  Bourges  where  he  may  come  and 
"  slaughter  us.  It  is  sufficient  for  him  to  know 
i*  that  we  shall  approach  towards  your  estate. 
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dustry,  was  as  insupportable  as  the  slavery  of 
the  fiscalin  peasants, 

"  All,"  she  said,  "  were  equally  exposed  to 
u  outrage,  to  hunger,  to  punishment.  This 
"  one,"  she  continued,  pointing  out  one  of  her 
companions  to  Felix,  "  after  his  house  had  been 
"  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  Burggnctians,  his 
"  cattle  slaughtered,  has  crops  scattered  befcie 
"  the  wind,  was  condemned  to  receive,,  each 
"  day,  fifty  stripes,  until  his  annual  rent  was 
"  paid*    He,  standing  yonder,  was  driven  from 
"  his  cottage  by  a  party  of  Roman  soldiers,  in 
"  the  midst  of  winter,  and  saw  his  wile,  in  the 
"  pangs  of  child-birth,  perish  in  the  wood% 
"  stretched  upon  a  bed  of  ice  and  snow.  This 
"  one  near  me  lost  two  children,  who  died  of 
"  hunger  in  the  year  when  the  most  abundant 
"  of  harvests  hod  just  filled  his  granaries;  but 
"  his  all  was  seized  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  land* 
5'  lard  whose  farm  he  cultivated.    Many  among 
"  my  companions  still  bear  on  their  bodies  the 
"  marks  of  punishment  which  they  did  not  de» 
"  serve;  all,  not  excepting  one,  all  would  hove 
"  preferred  to  drag  out  their  existence  amid  trou- 
"  bles  and  sufferings,  on  the  land  which  witnessed 
"  their  birth,  rather  than  lead  the  miserable  life 
"  to  which  we  are  now  reduced,  had  not 
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aiming  oppression  driven  them  to  the 
»t.  We  have  been  exposed  to  two  cen- 
ies  of  war,  but  neither  the  sword  of  the 
iier  and  barbarian,  nor  the  axe  of  die  exe- 
:ioner,  nor  hunger  that  pursuedi  as  even  to 
r  fastnesses,  hath  been  able  to  lessen  out 
mbers.  Thousands  of  us  yearly  perish  on 
ur  scaffolds,  but  yearly  do  thousands  of 
gitives  from  your  estates  join  our  band :  nay* 
1  the  population  of  Gaul  may,  in  the  end* 
jrish  in  our  forests." 

lie  other  guests  took  little  or  no  share  in  the 
versation :  a  circumstance  which  might  pro* 
>ly  be  attributed  to  their  mode  of  eating, 
ich  compelled  them  to  separate  into  small 
mps.  They  were  all  sitting  or  lying  under 
;  rocky  shelf,  the  food  being  spread  on  the 
3und  between  them;  they  appeared  busied 
ther  in  satisfying  the  cravings  of  hunger* 
an  gratifying  the  pleasures  of  the  palate.  In 
me  of  these  groups  were  seen  women  and 
lildren  eating  as  though  they  had  long  felt  the 
ant  of  nourishment;  and  the  suspicion  excited 
y  their  voraciousness  was  confirmed  by  their 
allid  meagreness.  The  meal  with  which-  they 
lade  their  cakes  constituted  a  part  of  their 
canty  provisions ;  the  sheep  had  been  seized; 
>r,  perhaps,  received  as  a  present  from  some 
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shepherd^  a  short  time  before  Felix  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  banditti.  The  wineskin  which 
was  among  his  baggage,  had  been  instantly 
emptied,  and,  during  the  supper*  water  was 
their  only  beverage;  When,  therefore,  it  was 
ended*  they  were  neither  more  animated  nor 
more  heated  than  before  they  begam  When 
they  arose,  they  took  care  to  destroy  all  traces 
of  their  meal  and  their  encampment*  They 
threw  all  that  was  useless  dpwti  the  cliff  beneath 
them,  and  concealed  in  an  excavation  under  the 
rock,  which  they  afterwards  covered  With  earth 
and  dried  leaves,  all  that  might  serve  them  an- 
other time,  but  which  now  would  have  encum- 
bered their  march*  This  Was  not  done  until 
the  slaves  and  Diocles,  who  were  shewn  the 
shortest  way  to  Tours  and  to  Bourges,  had  de- 
parted and  left  their  master  alone  amid  the  bar- 
gaudae,  Felix  saw*  with  regret,  the  greatest 
part  of  his  own  luggage  stowed  in  the  hiding 
place. 

The  remnants  of  the  fire  disappeared,  nothing 
now  marked  that  men  had  been  on  the  spot  they 
were  leaving* 

"  Let  us  begohe>"  said.  Armentaria*  "  Ffelix 
Florentius,  it  is  as  well  you  should  bear  in 
u  mind  that  these  two  men  are  to  answer  for 
"your  security;  one  wiU  march  before,  the 
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nr  behind  you;  I  bawe  givee  orders to both 
>lnnge  their  knms  into  your  bneastahookl 
l  remove  one  step  from  die  path,  or  at* 
ipt  to  ghne  an  atom.  Sflaace,  therefone, 
1  march  I" 

iia  injunction  was  strictly  observed  during 
vhole  journey.  The  horses  end  smiles  of 
t  had  Hot  been  bronght  to  the  terrace  where 
ad  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day :  he 
them  no  more>  and  consequently  guessed 
wose  of  the  robber*  had  under  taken  to  wdl 
n  at  a  distant  mart*  All  the  bagaudai 
•chad  in  file*  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  or 
nty  paces  from  each  other,  sawing  the  tiro 
n  who  guarded  FeUx  and  nearer  lost  sight  of 
l.  As  they  were  mostly  unshod,  or  wove 
dais  of  untaixned  hides,  they  made  no  noise 
walking*  The  seizure  of  their  leader  two 
ys  before,  and  the  troops  who  they  knew  were 
>uring  the  country  to  discover  them,  obliged 
em  to  act  with  double  caution.  They  entered 
i  no  highway,  hut  followed  sometataes  a  path* 
te  direction  of  which  could  with  difficulty  he 
seed,  at  other*  they  advanced  throegh  the 
lore  tipen  .parts  of  the  forest  They  frequently 
assed  houses  neat  enough  to  see  the  lights  and 
tear  the  barkings  *>f  the  watefcdogs  *  they  often 
tapped  while  the  leader  .of  the  file  listened* 
Vol.  ii»  ft 
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although  they  still  observed  their  nscial  silence; 
fes  soon  as  the  leader  advanced  they  followed*  The 
night  was  nearly  spent ;  but  the  moon  illumined 
the  country,  and  although .  on  her  decline,  gave 
sufficient  light  to  distinguish  neighbouring  ob^ 
jects  with  accuracy.  Their  march  was  long, 
being  delayed  by  the  precautions  and  frequent 
stoppages  of  the  travellers ;  Felix  at  length  saw 
before  him  a  lofty  ruinous  tower,  at  the  top  of 
which  glimmered  a  small  light*  Not  far  distant 
stood  a  considerable  hamlet  extending  from  the 
tower  to  the  banks  of  a  wide  river.  This  was 
the  end  of  their  journey,  and  the  bagaudae,  who 
until  now  had  walked  at  a  distance  from  each 
other,  closed  their  ranks  under  the  shade  of  the 
tower.  i 
-  To  reach  the  back  of  this  tower  they  were 
obliged  to'  pass  a  small  platform  on  which  the 
moon  shone  in  all  her  brightness.  They  had 
just  crossed  it  in  file,  as  they  had  performed  the 
former  part  of  their  journey,  but  as  often  .as 
xrne  of  them  rushed  rapidly  over  the  dangerous 
spot,  he  heard  the  tinkling  of  a  bell,  and  the  un* 
connected  words  of  a  prayer  against  evil  ipirits, 
proceeding  from  the  place  where  the  light  was 
seen. 

"  Father  Senoch  is  still  on  the  watch,"  said 
.  one  of  the  bagaudae  to  his  companion,  in  a 
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►ice,  44  and  thinks  that  with  his  little 
he  shall  send  us  all  to  old  nick,  for  he 
3  us  for  his  imps.  Well,  well,  we  are  in* 
ed  to  his  fears  for  our  safety.  If  he  didn't 
e  people  believe  we  were  evil  spirits, 
e  would  be  no  living  here  for  us." 
that's  he  at  up  aloft  there?9  said  another 
ida,  who  was  less  acquainted  with  the 
ry. 

Why,  for  the  last  five  years  he  has  stuck 
nself  on  the  top  of  that  tower  like  a  sun- 
il,  peeping  his  head  out  of  the  wall  just  be-' 
¥  the  lamp,  which  the  good  old  ladies  of 
Dches  light  every  day,  at  the  same  time  they 
ke  him  something  to  eat,  for  you  must  know 
5  can  do  nothing  with  his  hands  but  just 
ng-ding  that  bell." 

•elix  was  convinced  by  this  conversation,  that 
was  now  standing  before  the  hermitage  of  the 
y  saint  for  whom  father  Andrew  had  shewn 
much  veneration,  but  who,  in  piety  and 
3d  sense,  appeared  much  inferior  to  the 
end  he  had  lost.  He  saw,  also,  with  some 
rprise,  .  that  the  bagaudae  had  brought  him 
the  very  spot  he  had  intended  to  visit, 
his  was  the  tower  of  Loches,  where  Andrew 
ispected  Julia  was  imprisoned,  the  walls  of 
hich  he  himself,  a  captive  as  well  as  his  mis- 
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tress,  was  now  cpmpeUrd  to  pais,  without 
meant  of  confirming  this  conjecture  car  giving 
her  any  assistance* 

The  bagaudat  now  hastened  to  cross  the  Indre 
and  quit  Loches^  where  was  stationed  a  smnll 
party  of  soldiers  in  pursuit  of  them.  Sane 
weak  down  into  the  subterraneous  vaults  over 
which  the  tower  was  erected.  "  Well,  lathes 
"  Senoch  has  taken  good  care  of  our  boat,"  said 
they  when  they  returned.  "The  devils,  which  the 
"  good  old  man  always  sees  around  him  ate  the 
"  safeguards  of  the  basjaudse ;  nobody  ever  dares* 
u  enter  these  caverns;  so  that  what  we  left  berg 
u  a  fortnight  ago  has  not  been  touched*" 

They  theli  dragged  from  the  tower  a  small 
boat  made  of  wicker  work,  and  so  light  that  a 
man  could  easily  carry  it  on  his  shoulder  for 
several  hours  without  feeling  fatigue:  they  had 
stowed  in  it  some  hides  of  oxen  sewed  together, 
smeared  with  pitch,  and  sufficiently  large  to 
cover  the  Httle.  vessel  so  as  to  admit  no  water; 
they  carried  the  boat,  with  its  lining  of  skin,  to 
the  bank  of  the  Indre,  where,  after  having  pro- 
perly rigged  it,  they  set  h  afloat*  They  now 
trusted  themselves  successively  in  small  parties 
aboard  this  slight  wherry,  and  thus  all  crossed 
the  river. 


CHAP.  X. 

THE  NUNNERY. 


:  queen  Theodochilde  was  preparing  to  quit  the  con- 
but  the  -abbess  foresaw  her  intention,  and  ordering: 
o  be  severely  scourged,  shut  her  up  in  a  dungeon, 
e  till  the  end  of  her  life  she  was  exposed  to  the  most 
sufferings/'-—  Greg.  Tur.  lib.  iv.  cap.  2&  p.  216. 


soon  as  Julia  Severe  quitted  Felix  the 
y  gates  of  the  nunnery  closed  behind  her, 
she  found  herself  a  prisoner  in  a  dark,  nar- 

damp  hall,  where  she  was  ordered  to  re- 
i.  A  death-like  chill  now  pervaded  her 
le:  severed  from  all  she  loved  on  earth,  de- 
red  into  the  powerful  hands  of  people  whom 

could  regard  as  enemies  only,  no  protec- 
was  left  to  whom  she  tould  resort :  she  could 
re  communication  with  no  living  soul,  who' 
s  not  her  persecutor ;  there  remained  no  hope' 
it  any  of  those  who  felt  concern  in  her  welfare 
mid  ever  discover  the  place  of  her  seclusion, 
le  sat  down  on  the  bottom  steps  of  a  staircase, 
R  3 
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and  covering  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  and  lean- 
ing on  her  knees,  she  remained  two  long  hours 
absorbed  in  sorrowful  meditation,  daring  which 
not  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  nunnery  ap- 
proached her. 

Nor  were  these  feelings  of  grief  relieved  when 
the  lady  abbess,  accompanied  by  another  nun, 
approached  her.  Pride,  severity,  and  mistrust 
were  written  on  the  brow  of  the  former.  De- 
scended from  an  illustrious  family  of  Gaul,  and 
connected  with  Vohisianus  by  the  ties  of  blood, 
she  ruled  the  interior  of  the  convent  with  a 
power  as  despotic  as  the  emperor  wielded  the 
sceptre  of  Byzantium :  all  resistance  to  her  will 
she  regarded  as  a  heinous  violation  of  laws  both 
divine  and  human:  she  believed  in  her  own 
sanctitade,  and  in  the  infallibility  of  her  judg- 
ment; this  tended  to  render  her  tyranny  much 
more  galling,  for  in  exercising  it  over  her 
nuns  she  thought  she  did  no  more  than  her 
duty. 

€€  Daughter  of  Severn*,"  said  she  to  Julia, 
"  the  commands  of  the  archbishop  of  Tours 
"  have  withdrawn  you  from  the  world,  and  con- 
"  demned  you  to  await  within  these  walls,  that 

light  from  on  high,  which  haply  may  convert 
"  you,  should  not  the  vengeance  of  the  jealous 
"  God,  who  hath  already  pulled  down  the  pride 
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"  of  the  idolater,  crush  you  also.  This  convent, 
"  which  until  now  was  inhabited  only  by  holy 
"  virgins,  we  have  therefore  been  compelled  to 
"  open  unto  you  in  spite  of  the  repugnancy  we 
"  feel  in  admitting  you  in  your  present  unholy 
"  and  sinful  condition.  Look  you — if  you  choose 
"  to  renounce  Satan  and  alibis  vanities,  if,  from 
"  the  bottom  of  your  heart  you  will  confess  that 
"  faith  which  now  plays  only  on  your  lips,  then 
"  may  you  give  us  a  convincing  proof  of  your 
"  conversion — binding  yourself  by  irrevocable 
"  vows  to  oar  holy  rules:  in  that  case,  we 
"  ourselves  shall  not  refuse  to  forget  and  for- 
"  give;  we  will  receive  you  as  an  obedient 
"  daughter/9 

"  From  no  one  on  earth,"  replied  Julia,  rising 
with  a  proud  feeling  of  dignity,  "  from  no  one 
"  on  earth  have  I  to  crave  forgiveness  or  obli- 
"  vion  of  my  crimes;  no  one  had  the  right  to 
«  exercise  over  me  that  violence  which  has 
"  brought  me  to  this  spot.  Dragged  hither  by 
"  force,  I  wonder  that  any  one  should  tell  me  X 
"  am  admitted  with  repugnancy." 

"  Severs,  pride  beseemeth  you  not  in  oux* 
<'  presence,"  said  the  abbess,  "you  are  not  now1 
"  standing  amid  the  grovelling  adulators  of  an 
"  idolatrous  senator:  you  stand  before  a  wo^ 
"  man,  who,  from  Ood  and  the  apostolical  sue- 
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"  cessor  of  St.  Martin,  holds  absolute  power 
"  of  er  your  liberty,  nay,  over  your  life." 

"  Were  I  treated  in  a  manner  less  indignant;" 
replied  Julia,  "  I  should  feel  less  pride.  What 
"  want  you  from  me  ?" 

"  Will  you  solemnly  abjure  your  errors  ?  Witt 
(i  you  bind  yourself  by  eternal  vows  to  follow 
"our  order?" 

"  Shew  me  the  errors  of  my  belief— then  will 
"  I  abjure  them,  .not  before.  I  have  no  means 
"  of  resisting,  I  must  therefore  bow  before  my 
"  fate,  but  never  will  I  sanction  my  captivity  by 
"  taking  the  vows." 

"  Marvel  not  then  if  you  are  excluded  the 
"  society  of  the  holy  virgins,  whose  roof  hence*- 

forth  shall  shelter  .you — Let  the  idolatress 
"  remain  alone,  in  the  company  of  her  evil 
i6  thoughts :"  said  the  abbess,  turning  towards 
her  religious  attendant.  She  continued — "  Let 
"  the  sisters  beware  of  approaching  her.  Let 
"  an  apartment  be  prepared  for  her  at  the  ex- 
u  tremity  of  the  right-hand  cloister.  It  must 
"  not  be  said,  that  a  woman,  who,  perhaps,  still 
*'  communes  with  Satan,  dwells  near  any  of  the 
"  virgins  consecrated  to  the  Almighty. — Go* 
"  sister  Mary,  provide  for  her  wants,  take  care 
"  her  raiment  be  modest,  and  her  fpod  frugal.- 
"  Let  her  await  in  silence  our  orders." 
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The  lady  abbess*  eyeing  Julia  with  a  look  of 
lisdaio,  said  no  more,  bat  departed. 

Sister  Mary  fallowed  the  abbess  with  her  eye? 
br  some  time*  wishing,  as  it  were>  to  be  certain 
hat  she  shonld  not  be  seen  to  infringe  the  oob> 
nand  of  silence  she  had  just  received  :  she  then 
ast  on  John  a  look  of  compassion,  blended 
wkh  curiosity.  44  Poor  girl,"  said  she,  44  how 
*  could  yon  summon  courage  to  speak  to  our 
r4  lady  abbess  with  so  much  haughtiness?  1 
;<  vow  my  whole  frame  quaked  when  I  heard 
P4  yon  thus  irritate  her  highness." 

44 1  did  no  more  than  repel  a  wilful  insak,9* 
replied  Julia,  44  but  I  thought  not  of  offending 
"  her,  still  less  did  I  think  I  waa  to  fear  her." 

44  Alas  1  she  whose  apartment  you  are  going 
"  to  inhabit,  learnt  by  woful  experience  how 
"  dangerous  it  is  to  answer  the  lady  abbess  with 
64  arrogance.  The  life  of  poor  sister  Anna  paid 
44  for  her  error;  and  yet  she  was  not  like  you, 
44  bound  with  the  shackles  of  the  world ;  she 
44  was  one  of  our  order,  she  had  already  taken 
44  her  vows." 

44  Did  the  lady  abbess  then  put  her  to  death  ?* 

44  God  forbid;  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  never 
44  shed  human  blood;  such  an  abomination  hath 
44  never  been  committed  within  our  holy  walls, 
44  but  the  lady  abbess  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Casket 
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"is  like  our  prelate,  she  has  the  same  rights 
"  and  the  same  privileges ;  her  jurisdiction  is 
€€  absolute  over  all  the  inmates  of  the  conveut. 
"  Her.  highness,  our  lady  abbess,  only  ordered 
«  sister  Anna  to  be  shut  up  by  the  side  of  the 
"  drain  in  the  black  dungeon,  which  we  call  the 
u  dimittis  in  pace;  those  who  are  put  there 
w  never  live  above  three  weeks.  But  let  us 
"  go  to  your  chamber,  where  you  will  find  the 
"  clothes  of  poor  sister  Anna,  they  may  be  of 
"  some  use  to  you  now," 

Julia  Severa,  with  downcast  eyes,  followed 
the  nun  appointed  to  conduct  her  to  her  room. 
Her  courageous  soul,  accustomed  to  brave  all 
dangers,  was  now  assailed  with  new  terrors,  and 
sunk  beneath  the  repeated  attacks  to  which  she 
had  been  exposed  since  her  visit  to  the  castle 
of  Rutilianus.  Her  road  through  the  convent 
was  of  considerable  length;  she  was  conducted 
to  the  third  story,  and  as  the  flights  of  stairs 
were  not  above  each  other,  she  was  obliged  to 
pass  all  the  galleries  of  the  lower  stories.  The 
corridor,  at  the  bottom  of  which  stood  her  room, 
was  not  like  the  others,  surrounded  by  cells : 
the  store-rooms  of  the  convent,  the  piles  of  fire- 
wood, and  the  large  open  but  dark  spaces  under 
tjie  joists  of  the  roof,  shewed  that  this  part  of 
the  edifice  was  not  inhabited.    On  their  way, 
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J  ulia,  in  her  turn,  put  some  questions  to  the 
nun.  .  r 

"  You  were  speaking  about  the  prisoners  in 
the  black  bell;  you  said  they  never  lived  more 
*e  than  three  weeks.    Pray  have  you  known 
*'  many  sent  to  that  place?" 

"  No,  I  cannot  say  I  have  known  many;  for 
"  all  the  time  I  have  lived  in  this  convent  I 
"  really  think  I  have  not  seen  more  than  five. 
"  Now  I  consider  it  you  will  not  be  sent  there* 
"  for  you  are  not  one  of  our  order :  the  dimittit 
"  in  pace,  after  all,  is  a  cell,  and  you  are  not  a 
"  nun :  it  even  is  said  you  are  not  a  Christian/9 . 

Julia  felt  no  very  great  desire  of  claiming  this 
singular  privilege  of  Christianity  and  the  reli- 
gious order*  "  What  had  sister  Anna  done  to 
"  excite  the  resentment  of  the  lady  abbess  ?"  said 
she. 

"  It  would  be  a  long,  long  tale  to  tell,"  replied 
Mary,  "  besides  it  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  our 
"  order,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  believe  she  de*» 
"  served  her  punishment.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I 
"  would  not  for  a  great  deal  inhabit  the  apart*- 
"ment  in  which  she  suffered  so  much,  poor 
"  girl.  Here — we  are  arrived." 

At  the  same  time  she  untied  from  her  girdle 
a  bunch  of  keys,  and  opened  the  solitary  door  at 
the  extremity  of  the  gallery.    The  room  was 
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much  larger  than  the  ceils  of  the  nuns:  it  was 
tolerably  well  lighted  by  two  windows  protected 
by  strong  iron  gratings,  but  tie  prospect  ex- 
tended no  further  than  one  of  the  inner  courts: 
At  one  extremity  a  few  rough  planks  supported 
a  straw  mattress  and  a  coverlid.  By  its  side 
was  an  amphora,  or  jug,  a  deal  bench  stood 
before  the  windows,  and  am  open  -chest  com- 
pleted the  furniture*  Near  the  chest  were  seen 
a  few  articles  of  female  attire,  that  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  unfortunate  sister  Anna*  A 
prayer-book  lay  on  the  ground;  two  other 
books,  both  open,  were  seen  lying,  one  on  the 
bench,  the  other  on  the  bolster  of  the  bed,  they 
w^re  the  Elegies  ofPropertius,  and  the  Heroides 
of  Ovid.  The  titles  of  these  two  books,  to 
which  sister  Mary  paid  no  attention,  furnished 
Julia  with  the  means  of  conjecturing  the  secret 
cause  of  sister  Anna's  misfortune* 

"  This  is  your  chamber,"  -said  Mary,  «  you 
"  will  have  thne  enough  to  be  acquainted  with 
"  it,  for  you  want  be  suffered  to  leave  it  very 
"  soon.  The  dinner  hour  is  atnoon,  but  it  is  not 
*f  likely  our  lady  abbess  will  permit  you  to  enter 
"  the  refectory.  Your  dinner,  therefore,  will  be 
"  sent  to  your  room.  I  would  advise  you  to 
«  seise  that  opportunity,  and  ask  aH  you  may 
*'  want,  for  at  no  other  tone  wall  youihearthe 
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1  of  a  human  voice."   The  nun  then 
the  room,  and  locked  the  door* 
eling  of  dignity  had  hitherto  supported 
but  she  was  now  no  longer  called  upon 
;  she  was  hidden  from  all  observation ;  no 
had  she  her  rank  to  support    She  cast 
fes  around  her;  the  tears  trickled  down 
leeks.  "  Felix,  Felix*"  said  she,  "  art  thou 
n  so  near  to  me,  and  yet  so  distant  ?  Canst 
>u  now  defend  me?'    She  approached  the 
ows  with  a  faint  hope  that  she  might  at 
see  the  monastery  in  which  Felix  was  im«- 
edj  but  she  soon  discovered  they  did  not 
mand  a  view  of  the  quadrangle  by  which 
entered. 

Endeavouring  to  dissipate  the  melancholy 
lights  and  dire  forebodings  which  swelled 
bosom,  she  sought  to  direct  her  imagina* 
i  towards  the  unfortunate  woman  who  had 
ore  occupied  the  same  apartment  £  thus  she 
icied  she  might  drive  from  her  mind  the  con* 
nplation  of  her  own  fate.  She  carefully 
arched  the  traces  left  by  her,  who,  in  this 
me  spot,  had  undergone  so  many  sufferings* 
he  articles  of  furniture  were  so  few  that  she 
id  soon  looked  over  thenu  The  wainscot  at- 
acted  heir  attention  for  a  longer  time.  In 
lore  than  one  place  she  observed  joints  iji 
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the-pannels,  Which  led  her  to  suspect  that  the 
door  was  not  the  only  entrance  to  her  apart- 
ment. This  caused  her  at  first  to  feel  some- 
thing like  alarm;  after  a  little  reflection  it 
struck  her  that  even  Should  there  be  any  se- 
cret inlets,  they  were  carefully  closed  against 
tier,  since  it  was  intended  to  render  her  es- 
cape impossible,  while  those  on  whom  she  de- 
pended were  masters  of  the  principal  door,  by 
which,  at  all  hours,  they  could  gain  access  with- 
out her  permission;  she  also  saw  that  in  this 
house,  guarded  with  so  much  caution,  she  had 
to  fear  no  visits  but  those  of  the  abbess  ahd  her 
agents. 

She  next  attentively  examined  the  different 
inscriptions  which  covered  the  wainscot.  It  ap- 
peared that  Anna  had  been  urged  by  a  rebel- 
lious feeling  to  oppose  the  rules  to  which  she 
9iad  subjected  herself.  Tar  from  burying  in  the 
bottom  of  her  heart  passions  forbidden  by  those 
-rules*  she  had  apparently  sought  to  confide  to 
the  walls  what  she  could  not  sound  in  the  ears 
♦of  man ;  to  supply  by  inscriptions  the  want  she 
•felt  of  a  confidant,  and  thus  to  gratify  the  desire 
of  disclosing  the  feelings  of  her  heart  Most  of 
these  inscriptions  were  borrowed  from  the  best 
poets  of  Greece  and  Rome.  They  consisted  of 
brief  quotations,  verses  probably  applicable  to 
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i  situation;  bat  all  expensed  despair, 
>f  slavery,  disappointment,  or  love.  After 
;.  them*  Julia  fiuicied  she  might  con* 
ter  unhappy,  predecessor  had  been  for 
irily  immured  in  the  cloister;  in  order  to 
t  a  union,  which  her  family  would  not 
>n;  in  solitude  her  love  had  become  9 
;  passion,  which,  perhaps,  had  disordered 
itellects,  orft  at  any  rate,  had  inspired 
Ith  aversion  against  the  abbess,  the  whole 
,  even  the  religion*  there  professed*— an. 
on,  the  monuments  of  which  she  bad  not 
1  to  leave  behind  her, 
lia  seated  herself  on  the  bed,  which  pro-* 
f  had  often  been  watered  with  the  tears  of 
a*  Her  imagination  endeavoured  to  un- 
1  the  tale  of  wo*  th*  proofs  of  which  air* 
ided  her;  thus  she  fiuicied  she  might  fbr- 
her  own  grie£  But  when  her  imagination, 
yed  to.  sister  Anna,  it.  was  to  paint  her  with; 
La's  feelings,.  Julia's  feaxs,  Juliafs  sorrows: 
the  deep  affections  which  she  supposed 
ght  exist  in  the  unknown  heroine  of  her  fancy, 
tt&santly  brought  her  ideas  back  to  hex  own 
uation;  then  again  the  dread  she  felt  respect- 
g  her  own  fete,  recalled  to  her  mind  sister 
nna,  and  her  mournful  death. 
For  the  last,  four  and  twenty  hours  Julia  had 
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not  undressed:  she  now  resolved  on  paying 
some  attention  to  her  attire,  hoping  thereby  in 
some' measure  to  divert  her  melancholy  thoughts 
in  the  midst  of  the  inactivity  to  which  she  was 
condemned.  The  amphora  was  still  half  fall 
of  water — that  water  had  been  brought  for  sister 
Anna;  she  was  obliged  to  take  from  the  chest 
of  the  unfortunate  nun  the  linen  and  garments 
she  wished  to  change.  Thus  inheriting  the  pro- 
perty of  the  unknown  lady,  she  shuddered;  it 
seemed  as  if  she  Was  following  her  steps,  doomed 
jBoon  to  perish  in  the  same  manner. 

Time  hung  heavily :  so  many  are  the  mourn- 
ful thoughts,  the  fears,  the  regrets,  which,  in 
a  short  period,  can  suceeed  each  other,  tearing 
the  soul  with  cruel  asperity,  when  the  straying 
of  the  mind  is  not  slackened  by  conversation  f 
Judging  from  her  feelings,  from  her  sufferings, 
Julia  thought  she  must  have  passed  at  least  four 
and  twenty  hours  in  the  convent,  when  she 
heard  the  sound  of  steps  in  the  passage.  It  was 
mid-day^  and  sister  Mary,  the  same  who  had 
conducted  her  to  the  chamber,  now  brought  her 
dinner. 

"  Well,  as  I  said,  the  lady  abbess  does  not 
"  choose  yoU  should  come  to  the  dining  hall/* 
said  Mary;  "  she  will  not  allow  you  to  speak  to 
"  any  of  the  sisters  $  she  permits  no  one  to  see 
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vc  myself;,  and  even  me  she  ha*  ordered 
silent  in  your  presence,  end  not  so  much 
uiswef  your  questions fox*  say*  she*,  the 
of  one  single  servant,  of  the  devil  is  more 
trough  t&oorruptonr  whole  convent,  Yqo 
L  surely  tett  u*  sow*  very  strange  tales j 
J  joys  of  the  world---4rosm  which  good 
1  deUve*  usr-mus*  needs  be  vmy 

very  seducing*  since  we  can  not  even 
;  them  mentioned  without,  infringing  our 
j  laws ;  but  I  am  net  young,  and}  besidtes* 
hope  is,  in  God ;  I  don*t  fear  any  thing, 
my  dea&  yen  may  say  all  yo»  haw  to 

I  am  at  a  low,'*  aaid  Julia,  « to  know  why 
ur  lady  abbess  has  such  a  dread  of  my  eon* 
matton;  but  I  assure  yon  I  h*ve  no  desire 
»  corrupt  your  companions,  and  thai  my 
Ulike  of  hearing  or  saying  thiogs  unfit  for 
eligiqua  ears,  is,  at  least,  equal  to  that  of  die 
ibbess  Uewelf." 

"  It  is  said,  however,,  yon  are  an  idolatress, 
h  at  \mt  the  darter  of  an  idolater,*  said 
ary,  « I  tuppo**  therefore*  you  went*)*  fte 
devil*,  For  our  parti  guided  by  the  light 
from  on.  high*  we  see  them  in  tfceir real  shape*: 
they  «e         haggard,  and  terrifc ;  they 
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<(  hare  horns  an  their  heads,  a  cloven  hoo£  and 
"  long  tails.  Heaven  preserve  us  from  their 
"  abominable  embraces ;  but  to  you,  I  dare  say, 
"  they  appear  in  another  form.  I  remember 
"  when  I  was  still  of  the  world,  I  saw  some 
"  statues  of  Mars  and  Apollo,  which  might 
"  have  delighted  the  eye.  They  are  all  devils, 
"  my  dear ;  to  those  who  see  them  in  their 
"  true  shape,  they  are  as  hideous  as  the  one 
"  St  Michael  overthrew ;  but  do  tell  me  how 
•«  they  appear  to  you  7* 

"  I  assure  you  I  have  never  seen  them  under 
"  any  form :  I  am  no  idolatress — I  am  a  Chris- 
"  tian  like  yourself" 

"  A  Christian  like  myself!  At  any  rate,  if 
"  you  are  a  Christian,  you  are  a  Christian  of  the 
"  world ;  of  that  abominable  world,  that  ocean 
"  of  stormy  vice,  seducing  pleasure,  and  crimi- 
nal luxury,  from  which  we  have  happily 
"  escaped  by  taking  refuge  in  this  holy  house, 
"  as  in  a  secure  port.  Tell  me  what  are  the 
"  pleasures  you  regret  the  most?9 

"  I  regret  the  loss  of  my  father's  society,  of 
"  my  friend's,  more  than  all  of  my  liberty." 

"  Surely  you  had  a  lover ;  why  don't  you  say 
"  you  bewail  the  loss  of  your  lover  ?  We  are 
"  told  that  of  all  the  seductions  to  which  die 
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resorts  to  ruin  us,  love  is  the  most 
srful.  Ho  tell  me  about  your  love  ad- 
ares." 

our  imagination,"  said  Julia,  smiling, 
inces,  I  assure  you,  much  more  rapidly 
1  realities  do  in  the  world.  I  have  nothing 
ell  you." 

ter  Mary  would  not  have  given  up  the 
,  so  soon,  had  she  not  heard  the  hall  bell 
:  she  had  not  a  moment  to  lose.  She  called 
sister,  who  was  in  attendance,  without  the 
,  and  ordered  her  to  perform  some  trivial 
ices  for  Julia,  while  she  was  present.  She 
i  informed  the  captive  that  the  provisions 
had  brought  must  serve  her  the  whole  day, 
she  would  see  no  one  until  the  following 
m;  after  which  she  quitted  the  apartment 
,h  the  lay  sister,  and  again  locked  the  door. 


CHAP.  XI. 


NOCTURNAL  VISITS. 


*  Under  tke  eatheifcal  wm  *  wry  ancient  and  very  sacra* 
^  carcm,  containing  *  lawta^ofBvteaiwU^nw^ 

*  the  body  of  some  great  perjenage  had  been  baried.  The 
"  bishop  ordered  the  priest  to  be  abut  up  alire  in  the  sepnl- 
a  chre  with  the  cone ;  this  was  accordingly  executed,  and 

*  the  eorer  of  the  tomb  wit  placed  orer  him,  guards  being 
"posted  at  tto  entrance.'* 

Grtg*  Tmm  Ub<  ijr.  sap.  1%  pi»  *»&, 


THE  prattling  impertinent  curiosity  of  sister 
Mary  did  not  inspire  Julia  Severn  with  any  very 
great  desire  to  make  her  a  confidant.  Never- 
theless, when  she  heard  the  door  close  upon 
her,  she  began  to  regret  having  given  such  un- 
gracious and  abrupt  answers  to  her  many  ques- 
tions; particularly  when  she  recollected  that 
condemned  as  she  was  to  solitary  confinement, 
Mary  was  the  only  living  creature  whose  voice 
she  was  permitted  to  hear;  she  was  the  only 
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Y>y  whose  means  she  could  form  any 
of  corresponding  with  those  beyond  the 
it  walls ;  by  whose  means  she  might  re- 
news concerning  Gaul,  the  Frank  king, 
ler  father ;  by  whose  means,  perhaps,  she 
;  even  be  enabled  to  send  information  to 

concerning  herself.  This  short  conver- 
1,  moreover,  had  caused  Julia  to  feel  the 
:s  of  human  society.    The  ridiculous  ques- 

of  sister  Mary  had  served  to  divert  her 
;  her  mind  was  now  more  calm ;  her  situa- 
certainly  appeared  fraught  with  sorrow  and 
ome  monotony ;  but  she  no  longer  had  the 
e  feelings  of  terror.  Her  prospects  had  not 
ome  brighter,  yet  she  had  spoken,  she  had  « 
ened,  nay  a  smile  had  crossed  her  lips :  she 
ermined,  as  soon  as  Mary  should  return,  to 
e  some  food  to  her  curiosity,  by  relating  her 
t  adventure;  thus  she  resolved  to  excite,  if 
ssible,  an  interest  in  the  bosom  of  the  nun,  by 
ilch  she  might  afterwards  profit,  and  induce 
jr  to  reply  to  the  questions  she  might  put  in 
er  turn. 

Still  had  she  to  fill  up  her  many  hours  of 
olitude— solitude,  which  of  all  torments  is  the 
nost  cruel  to  an  active  mind.  She  had  also  to 
ceep  a  command  over  the  faculties  of  her  soul 
and  to  preserve  the  strength  of  her  mind ;  this 
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Julia  felt  to  be  due  to  her  awn  dignity,  to  her 
father's  rank,  and  to  Felix.  She  felt,  also,  that 
the.  troubles  and  agitation  in  which  she  had 
gassed  the.  whole  of  the  morning,  had  wearied 
her  mind*  and  might,  if  continued,  affect  her 
intellects*  She  saw,  therefore,  the  necessity  of 
finding  some  object  of  occupation  for  each  hour* 
of  the  day,  in  order  to  stop,  the  wanderings  of 
imagination ;  she  likewise  found  it.  indispensable 
to  regulate  the  train  of  her  ideas,  that  the; 
might  not  lead  her  to  a  state  of  melancholy  de- 
spondence. This  task  she  courageously  under- 
took. Prodigal  of  time,  the  weight  of  which 
now  crushed  her,  she  consecrated  some  hours  to 
her  toilet,  others  to  her  solitary  meals,  others, 
lastly,  to  her  devotions,  nnich  more  than  under  the 
paternal  roof  she  was  wont  to  dedicate  to  these 
occupations.  Not  without  reluctance  did  she 
resort  to  the  erotic  poets  left  by  sister  Anna* 
Some  of  the  elegies  of  Propertius  she  admired ; 
over  some  of  the  heroides.  of  Ovid  she  could 
shed  tears  of  sensibility;  but  neither  of  these 
poets  was  suited  to  her  taste.  The  article*  left 
by  sister  Anna  furnished  he*  with  another  source 
of  amusement :  among  them  she  found  tablets 
and  a  style*;  with  these  she  was  enabled  to 
write,  and  thus  she  resolved  to  pass  some  hours 
daily,  recording  all  the  remarkable  phrases  and 
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observations  Felix's  conversation  had  en- 
n  on  her  memory.  Yet  she  wished  not  to 
ist  this  resource,  for  she  felt  how  painfully 
would  be  her  days  and  hours,  now  that  no 
ge  of  objects  could  take  place  around  her* 
ne  corner  of  the  room  she  found  a  leaden 
,  a  portion  of  which  might  serve  her  as  a 
jil.  With  this  rough  instrument  she  encfea* 
red  to  trace  on  two  of  the  whitened  pannels, 
portrait  of  Felix  and  one  of  the  landscapes 
i  from  Noviliacum. 

This  last  occupation  beguiled  her  time,  and 
re  to  her  thoughts  a  gentle  tranquillity;  it 
jmised  her  a  long  employment,  for  the  lead 
lich  she  had  rubbed  on  the  hearth  stone  to 
rm  a  pencil,  was  only  fit  to  make  the  sketch ; 
e  resolved  to  ask  sister  Mary  for  some  better 
tStruments,  and  should  they  be  refused,  to  use 
rick  or  charcoal.  Thus  busied,  the  afternoon 
lided  more  rapidly  than  the  morning,  and  when 
be  fall  of*  day  compelled  her  to  give  up  her 
imusement,  for  both  fire  and  light  were  denied 
tier,  she  ate  of  the  remnant  of  her  dinner,  and 
then  laid  her  down,  with  that  tranquillity  df 
soul,  which  a  pure  conscience,  united  to  a  strong 
mind,  insures  to  man  in  all  situations. 

The  autumnal  equinox  was  passed;  the 
nights  were  long,  and  after  twelve  o'clock,  in 
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spite  of  her  preceding  fatigues,  Julia  was  no 
longer  buried  in  deep  sleep.  A  slight  noise 
awoke  hert  she  opened  her  eyes.  The  secret 
entrance  she  suspected  to  exist  in  the  wainscot, 
was  unclosed;  a  woman  came  into  the  room 
holding  a  lamp.  Her  tunic  was  white,  a  white 
veil  covered  her  head  t  but  it  was  raised,  and 
permitted  her  wai*  and  meagre  face  to  be  seen, 
Which  bespoke  her  years  to  be  about  thirty :  she 
had  probably  once  been  handsome*  but  had, 
doubtless,  suffered  much.  Her  countenance 
bore  the  marks  of  sorrow  and  harshness,  min- 
gled with  somewhat  of  craft.  She  walked  slowly, 
and  her  steps  were  unheard.  After  casting  one 
look  on  the  bed  of  Julia,  she  attended  no  more 
to  the  captive;  but  examined  the  various  ob- 
jects which  had  undergone  any  change  in  the 
apartment;  she  looked  at  the  sketches  Julia  had 
made  on  the  wall,  at  the  words  she  had  traced 
on  the  tablets,  at  the  articles  which  belonged  to 
sister  Anna*  and  those  Julia  had  beep  obliged  to 
borrow  from  her  predecessor. 

Julia  remained  in  bed,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
Apparition.  She  was  in  doubt  whether  it  was 
one  of  the  inmates  of  the  convent*  or  some  su- 
perhuman being  that  stood  before  hen  The 
stately  motions  of  the  white  lady,  het  noiseless 
Actions,  the  extraordinary  curiosity  she  seemed 
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re  concerning  all  that  had  belonged  to 
Anna,  at  length  excited  in  Julia's  mind 
ispicion  that  she  was  either  that  nun  or 
lade.  Her  eyes,  had  more  than  once  met 
of  the  phantom*  Julia,  therefore,  was  cer- 
hat  although  the  white  lad  y  did  not  notice 
she  must  he  conscious  she  was  not  asleep } 
Less  of  that  circumstance,  she  continued  to 
line  every  thing  with  a  prying  eye,  expres* 
of  curiosity  only. 

ilia's  emotion  rapidly  augmented.  She  felt 
heart  throb  with  violence;  yet  concentrating 
ler  strength,  and  wishing  to  clear  up  a  doubt 
ch  now  seemed  to  bewilder  her  faculties ; 
dous  to  ascertain  whether  she  herself  was 
lly  awake,  she  raised  her  voice  and  exclaimed, 
Sister  Anna." — Placing  her  forefinger  on  her 
s,  the  white  lady  looked  on  Julia,  and  disap- 
ared  by  the  secret  entrance,  which  instantly 
3secL 

Julia,  who  had  raised  herself  in  the  bed,  now 
ink  baqk  in  a  cold  perspiration.  Few  women 
ossessed  more  firmness  of  character,  or  an 
nderstanding  more  enlightened:  few  women 
?ere  less  subject  to  superstitious  fears,  or  to 
lelief  in  supernatural  agency:  but  for  the 
ast  few  days,  her  life  had  been  racked  by  stir 
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many  cruel  storms,  she  had  been  the  sport  <tf  so 
many  extraordinary  events,  some  of  which  were 
still  unexplained ;  her  vision  at  the  castle  of  Ru- 
tilianus  had  in  her  mind  so  completely  destroyed 
the  limits  of  possibility  and  probability,  that 
reason  had  lost  its  support,  and  she  no  longer 
knew  on  what  foundation  to  rest  her  judgment 

Now  again  all  was'  dark  and  silent,  Julia's 
heart  palpitated  with  a  violence  threatening  to 
stifle  her  respiration ;  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the 
dark  void,  and  wearied  her  nerves  by  looking 
on  nothing*  Her  ears  listened  for  the  slightest 
sound,  but  they  heard  nought  save  the  distant 
crackling  of  the  wainscot,  the  buzz  of  an  insect, 
or  the  faint  ticking  of  the  deathwatch.  These 
noises  caused  her  to  start ;  then  again  she  beard 
nothing,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  herself 
that  what  she  had  heard  was  nothing. 

Endeavouring  as  it  were  to  dispel  the  terrors 
which  pervaded  her  mind,  she  sometimes  closed 
her  eyes,  thinking  she  still  waked,  although  the 
anxiety  of  her  wearied  mind  threw  her  into  a 
sort  of  feverish  dream,  during  which  her  fears 
assumed  new  forms,  but  were  not  for  one  moment 
tranquillized.  In  this  dreaming  state  of  stupor, 
she  passed  more  than  two  hours,  when  opening 
her  eyes  she  again  saw  the  white  lady,  who 
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>w  seated  on  the  bed,  the  lamp  being  placed 
ter  Anna's  box. 

La  looked  on  her  a  few  moments  in  silence ; 
rhite  lady  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  captive, 
poke  not.  At  length,  summoning  all  her  re- 
ton,  she  ventured  to  say ;  "  Who  are  you  ?" 
An  unfortunate  woman — like  yourself  a  pri- 
ner;  like  yourself  persecuted," 
What  do  you  ask  of  me?" 
Compassion,  counsel,  perhaps  protection." 
;  Oppressed  and  reduced  as  I  now  am,"  re- 
id  Julia,  whose  terrors  had  been  dissipated 
these  answers,  "  I  am  far  from  having  the 
>ower,  either  to  protect  or  to  comfort  any 
rther  persen  in  distress.    Compassion  is  all  I 
have  to  offer,  that  you  may  be  assured  of 
meeting  with  from  m,e :  but  once  more — who 
are  you  ?  How  came  you  here  ?' 
"  Many  long  years  have  I  been  a  captive  in 
this  convent,"  replied  the  white  lady,  <fi  I 
;  have  discovered  its  secret  passages ;  when  our 
c  enemies  are  buried  in  sleep,  I  sometimes  profit 
« by  that  discovery." 

She  now  began  her  tale ;  it  was  long,  and 
Julia  found  some  difficulty  in  following  it :  too 
much  busied  with  her  own  misfortunes  and  her 
own  situation,  she  feared  lest  her  mind  had  wan- 
dered during  the  narration,  and  prevented  her 
T  2 
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comprehending  all  its  details.  All  that  she  could 
make  oat  was  that  the  prisoner  was  a  victim  of 
monastic  despotism;  she  had  long  been  perse- 
cuted, and  the  error  she  reproached  herself  with 
the  most,  and  which  she  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
all  her  woes,  was  her  refusal  to  take  the  veil  when 
offered  to  her.  In  those  days,  she  said,  the  folly 
of  love  filled  her  bosom,  the  breath  of  ambition 
intoxicated  her  brain.  She  had  fancied  that  the 
interest  of  her  family,  that  powerful  friends, 
would  rescue  her  from  a  captivity  she  viewed 
with  horror:  she  had  indignantly  rejected  the 
garb  of  the  order,  which  however  might  have 
rendered  her  imprisonment  honourable  and 
pleasant;  but  she  had  then  to  learn  the  extent  of 
the  lady  abbess's  power ;  she  was  not  aware  of  the 
impossibility  of  escaping^her  tyranny.  Owing  to 
this  imprudence*  she  now  was  a  prisoner  in  this 
house,  where  otherwise  she  might  have  been 
treated  as  an  equal,  where  her  birth  might  per- 
haps one  day  have  raised  her  to  the  highest 
dignities.  She  promised,  in  another  visit,  to  nar- 
rate all  she  had  suffered,  the  degree  of  humilia- 
tion and  misery  to  which  she  had  been  reduced, 
the  dangers  which  threatened  her,  and  the  hopes 
which  still  remained.  She  hinted  also  that  she 
might  be  useful  to  Julia;  for  she  knew  the  house 
and  the  characters  both  of  the  principals  and 
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rns  ;  she  had  also  intelligence  beyond  the 
zts  of  the  convent :  she  promised  to  fur- 
ulia  with  the  means  of  communicating 
ier  friends,  as  soon  as  she  had  gained  her 
ence,  so  that  they  might  take  a  mutual 
in  each  other's  interests.  The  only  de- 
she  had  to  make  was  that  the  deepest 
iry  should  veil  her  visits,  that  Julia  should 
r  divulge  them,  either  to  sister  Mary  or 
lady  abbess:  she  hoped  the  day  was  not 
Jit  when  she  might  gain  that  friendship  to 
;h  she  was  entitled  by  the  similarity  of  their 
itions. 

ulia  listened  attentively  to  the  white  lady: 
promised  secrecy,  and  accepted  the  offer  o£ 
visits  on  the  following  evenings.  Never- 
less  she  was  far  from  feeling  that  confidence 
ich  the  stranger  appeared  so  certain  of  gain- 
y.  There  was  not  inlier  words  and  the  ex- 
ession  of  her  countenance,  that  harmony 
tiich  constitutes  the  unerring  proof  of  sin- 
irity:  the  tone  of  her  voice  lacked  firmness, 
ither  affecting  an  oily  smoothness,  which  ex- 
ited prejudices  in  the  mind  of  Julia.  But 
he  was  alone;  though  few  hours  had  elapsed 
ince  she  entered  the  nunnery,  she  had  al- 
ready felt  the  bitter  torture  of  solitary  seclu- 
sion, a  seclusion  which  she  had  every  reason  to 
t  3 
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believe  was  far  from  its  end.  The  society  of  a 
human  being  now  began  to  appear  aa  one  of  the 

necessaries  of  life^  she  therefore  determined  not 
to  repel  even  the  iUo&kns  of  friendship  and  con- 
fidence. 

The  white  lady  withdrew  a  short  time  befare 
the  break  of  day,  and  promised  to  return  die 
following  night.  Julia,  whose  slumbers  had 
been  so  much  interrupted,  feeling  the  want  of 
repose  after  her  fatigues,  and  having  no  reason 
to  hasten  her  rising,  remained  in  her  bed  until 
a  late  hour :  she  had  not,  therefore,  time  to  feel 
the  length  of  the  morning  before  sister  Mary 
arrived*  She  bad  intended  to  ask  the  assistance 
of  that  nun  to  enable  her  to  complete  her  draw- 
ings. She  made  the  request  and  it  was  granted : 
Mary  gave  her  also  the  necessary  implements 
for  embroidery.  Julia  had  also  intended  to 
take  advantage  of  the  anxious  curiosity  evinced 
by  the  nun  to  excite  some  interest  in  her  bosom; 
she  tried  the  experiment  and  it  failed.  When 
she  began  to  give  some  account  of  her  family, 
her  rank,  her  former  manner  of  living,  she  found 
sister  Mary  took  no  interest  whatever,  in  her 
narrative;  she  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
world  and  of  all  the  gradations  of  society;  she 
understood  not  the  delights  of  refinement  nor 
the  pleasures  of  the  mind.   Julia  afterwards 
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>f  the  strange  events  and  die  fearful  ad- 
is  which  had  lately  surrounded  her ;  but 
his  the  nun  expressed  no  astonishment, 
that  existed  beyond  the  wails  of  her  conr 
he  knew  no  more  than  the  supernatural 
contained  in  her  legend:  nothing  could 
her  as  improbable  or  impossible;  no  event, 
er  marvellous,  could  at  all  equal  the  won- 
jhe  each  day  read  of  in  the  lives  of  the 
;  satiated  with  the  miraculous,  she  had 
11  appetite  for  what  in  the  usual  walks  of 
rould  have  excited  astonishment  Mary's 
tsity  was  consequently  directed  towards 
3  worldly  vices  from  which  she  thought  she 
happily  escaped — towards  that  voluptuous 
iry,  from  which  she  thought  herself  sheltered 
r  by  the  rules  she  professed :  she  interrupted 
recital  of  the  most  alarming  adventures 
rely  to  introduce  a  question  relative  to  court- 
p  and  gallantry;  Julia  was  at  length  so  en- 
ily  disconcerted  by  her  lewd  insinuations,  that 
5  found  it  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
rsation. 

Her  drawings,  her  needle-work,  her  redee- 
ms, her  conjectures  respecting  the  only  two 
rotates  she  bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  ena- 
led  Julia  to  pass  her  time  with  comparative 
use,  and  to  divert  the  sorrowful  thoughts  ex- 
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cited  by  her  situation :  bat  that  inward  strength, 
that  courage,  whh  which  she  had  borne  up 
against  her  overwhelming  misfortunes,  were  ex- 
hausted as  soon  as  she  was  no  longer  cheered 
by  the  light  of  day.  The  weather  was  rainy 
and  louring,  the  wind  whistled  aronnd  the  lofty 
roof:  she  could  now  but  confusedly  distinguish 
the  objects  in  her  room ;  but  all  she  saw  spoke 
to  her  of  sufferance  and  captivity;  in  the  dis- 
tance she  could  hear  only  inarticulate  sounds, 
but  they  seemed  to  her  the  mournful  waitings  of 
wo.  She  was  in  the  power  of  her  own  enemies 
and  those  of  her  father,  closely  confined  in  a 
vast  edifice,  where  she  well  knew  the  most  atro- 
cious and  cruel  deeds  had  ere  now  been  com- 
mitted ;  she  knew  that  victims,  perhaps  as  inno- 
cent as  herself  and  certainly  as  powerfully  pro- 
tected, had  perished  in  horrid  dungeons.  The 
white  lady  had  but  lately  told  her  terrific  tales  of 
the  living  being  inclosed  in  the  same  tomb  with 
the  dead,  in  order  to  constrain  them  to  bow  before 
the  will  of  their  spiritual  superiors :  she  had  told 
her  of  the  punishments  of  hunger,  cold,  dark- 
ness, and  never-ending  solitude,  inflicted  by  the 
order  6f  the  bishops  on  unfortunate  wretches, 
who  could  not,  any  more  than  herself,  be  objects 
of  suspicion  to  the  clergy.  She  well  knew  that 
her  father,  hated  and  feared  by  the  church,  far 
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Lving  the  power  of  defending  his  daugh- 
ded  to  her  danger:  she  knew  that  her 
as  like  herself  a  prisoner,  perhaps  sub- 
to  equally  cruel  treatment.  The  violence 
f  committed  to  gain  possession  of  her  pen* 
irnished  her  with  a  dreadful  proof  of  the 
to  which  her  persecutors  might  dare  to 
their  attempts ;  she  doubted  not  that  the 
oth  of  Felix  and  herself  would  be  sacii* 
rather  than  Volusianus  should  be  disap- 
ed  in  reaping  the  fruits  of  bis  intrigues, 
the  midst  of  these  reflections  the  tale  told 
ie  white  lady  started  before  her  recollection : 
sought  to  unravel  its  details,  the  better  to 
?rstand  the  whole,  and  to  determine  on  what 
>tions  she  should  put  to  clear  up  her  doubts ; 
the  more  she  thought  of  the  narrative,  the 
re  contradiction  and  obscurity  did  she  dis» 
er.  How  came  it  that  she  had  the  range 
the  convent?  How  came  it  that  she  could 
jer  the  chamber  of  a  prisoner  whom  they 
parently  wished  to  conceal  from  the  eyes  of 
k?  What  advice,  what  assistance  could  the 
ranger  expect  from  a  new  captive?  What 
lvice  had  she  given  in  her  turn  ?  Did  she  not 
ppear,  by  her  pretended  confidence,  to  wish  to 
lduce  her  to  bind  herself  by  vows?  She  nowL 
ecalled  to  her  mind  the  last  warning  given  by 
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father  Andrew,  when  he  left  her  at  the  gate  of 
the  nunnery.  In  a  convent,  as  in  the  world,  he 
had  said,  it  is  better  to  confess  than  to  confide. 

Was  not  the  white  lady  one  of  the  creatures 
of  the  abbess?  Was  it  not  probable  she  wished 
to  obtain  her  confidence  but  to  betray?  Under 
the  names  of  sympathy  and  friendship,  did  she 
not  seek  to  give  counsels  that  might  lead  to 
destruction  ? 

-  The  suspicion  of  such  perfidy  chilled  Julia 
with  horror.  She  could  not,  however,  bring 
herself  to  reject  the  only  consolation  now  left  to 
her.  So  sweet  to  the  ear  is  the  language  of 
Sympathy,  so  healing  a  balm  is  even  the  illusion 
of  false  friendship,  so  cruel,  sq  maddening,  is 
the  torture  of  solitary  imprisonment :  moreover, 
sister  Mary,  whose  society  she  was  only  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  during  one  quarter  of  an  hour 
each  day,  had  disgusted  her  by  her  gross  and 
vulgar  sentiments.  She  resolved,  therefore,  to 
continue  to  shew  friendly  respect  towards  the 
white  lady,  but  in  her  company  to  place  a  guard 
on  her  words,  and  to  avoid  putting  into  the 
stranger's  possession,  arms  which  might  after- 
Wards  be  turned  against  herself.  Having  duly 
pondered  over  and  fixed  on  this  resolution,  she 
began  to  await  the  white  lady  with  almost  as 
inuch  impatience  as  if  she  expected  deliverance 
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lands.  Want  of  variety  is  of  all  human 
3s  the  most  irksome,  perhaps  the  most 
►rtable ;  and  in  a  life  entirely  uniform* 
uered  either  by  action,  motion,  or  exer» 
ere  is  no  event,  of  whatsoever  nature,  the 
loes  not  soon  learn  to  pant  for,  and  con' 
s  a  relief. 

is  passed  several  days,  during  which  the 
r  of  solitude  was  felt  with  increased  se* 
,  and  the  weight  of  inactivity  became  gra* 
■  more  oppressive ;  the  monotony  of  those 
ind  melancholy  hours  was  daily  interrupted 
imilar  manner;  at  noon  by  the  arrival  of 

Mary;  always  prattling  though  she  said 
ing,  accompanied  by  a  lay  sister,  who  only 
ared  for  an  instant,  but  never  opened  her 

at  midnight  by  the  arrival  of  the  white 
,  who  generally  past  two  hours,  seated  on 
edge  of  the  bed* 

he  latter  proceeded  cautiously  1  she  seemed 
re  of  Julia's  mistrust;  but,  nevertheless,  she 
w  how  to  give  a  tone  of  interest  to  her  con-» 
sation;  her  mind  was  sufficiently  refined* 
taste  sufficiently  correct,  so  as  never  to 
>ck,  like  sister  Mary*  the  feelings  of  delicacy^ 
e  often  dwelt  on  her  own  imprudence  in  re* 
ting  the  veil ;  she  spoke  of  her  admittance  into 
e  order,  as  the  only  probable  term  of  het 
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■offerings :  bat  she  avoided  all  allusion  to  Julia's 
situation,  and  refrained  from  giving  any  counsel ; 
she  rendered  her  some  slight  services,  in  order 
to  increase  the  comforts  of  her  apartment.  One 
night,  unexpectedly,  she  informed  the  captive 
that  she  had  found  means  of  opening  a  corres- 
pondence beyond  the  bounds  of  the  convent; 
she  offered  to  convey  a  note,  and  furnished  her 
with  the  means  of  writing.  The  look  and  the 
sound  of  voice  with  which  this  offer  was  accom- 
panied, excited  the  suspicions  of  Julia:  she 
availed  herself,  however,  of  the  opportunity; 
but  in  what  she  wrote,  observed  the  greatest 
circumspection :  she  penned  two  letters,  one  for 
her  father,  the  other  for  Felix,  both  of  whom 
she  wished  to  quiet  respecting  her  fate :  but  in 
writing  to  Felix,  she  apologised  for  the  infringe* 
ment  of  decorum  to  which  she  was  reduced  by 
the  peculiarity  of  their  respective  situations. 

To  the  second  note  the  white  lady  brought  an 
answer  the  following  night.  Julia  immediately 
discovered  it  was  not  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Felix,  still  less  in  his  style.  The  writer*  assum- 
ing his  name,  pretended  that,  moved  by  the 
grace  of  God,  renouncing  the  world,  ambition 
and  love,  he  had  by  solemn  vows  dedicated 
himself  to  God  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Martin : 
he  exhorted  her  also  tq  do  the  same.  Julia 
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5  letter,  then,  to  the  white  lady,  who 
stantly  refused  to  divulge  her  name,  she 
aid*  "  this  letter  is  a  forgery/9 
other,  unmoved,  replied,  "  I  should  not 

all  surprised  were  it  so:  it  is  very  diffi- 
between  two  convents,  to  conceal  a  cor* 
mdence  from  the  governors  of  both* 
ild  either  of  them  have  seen  your  letter, 
ill  have  been  a  sufficient  motive  for  at* 
pting  to  impose  upon  you,  particularly  as 
xmtents  must  have  proved  that  you  never 
i  before  corresponded  with  Felix.'9 
rhey  who  attempt  to  deceive  me,"  replied 
,  "  labour  in  vain.  My  determination  never 
become  a  nun  remains  unshaken :  that  do- 
mination is  unconnected  with  the  fate  of 
ilix.   The  abuse  of  power  may  compel  me 

pine  away  my  days  in  captivity;  but  never 
ill  I  willingly  submit*'9 

Such  noble  courage  I  admire,"  said  the 
te  lady,  embracing  her;  "  I  love  to  see 
rorldly  advantage  thus  sacrificed  to  religious 
iitht  I  see*  my  friend,  I  see  the  tenets  and 
)pinions  of  Julius  Severus  still  dfrett  you* 
Well— know  a  secret  that  long  hath  pressed 
an  my  heart— know  We  both  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  religion*  *  We  both  profess  the 
faith  of  ancient  Rome*  follow  me  to.  my 
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«  chamber — there  may  we  Jail  down  and  wor- 
«  ship  the  gods  we  adore." 

As  the  stranger  spoke,  Julia  raised  herself  on 
the  bed,  eyed  her  with  a  look  that  seemed  to 
pierce  her  veiy  souL  The  white  lady  cast  down 
her  eyes,  and  her  voice  faultered  as  she  finished 
the  sentence. 

"  There  does  exist,"  replied  Julia,  "  a  degree 
"of  treacherous  meanness,  which  the  noble 
<*  heart  can  bring  itself  with  difficulty  to  com- 
** prehend,  or  to  believe  possible;  convincing 
"  evidence  was  required  for  me  to  know  you* 
"  character;  that  evidence  I  have  obtained. 
"  Begone !  Now  that  you  are  discovered,  your 
"  services  can  no  longer  be  of  use  to  those  who 
"  employ  you.  For  my  part,  even  the  horrors 
"  of  solitude  would  not  be  sufficient  to  recon- 
u  cile  me  to  the  sight  of  your  person." 

The  white  lady  hung  down  her  head,  and 
withdrew  without  making  a  reply. 


CHAP-  xn. 


THE  HERMITAGE  OF  ST.  8ENOCH. 


that  year,  the  Messed  Senoch,  a  priest,  was  with* 
m  from  the  world— by  birth  he  was  a  Talfidi ;  he  took 
rs  at  Tours,  and  retired  to  a  cell  between  two  ancient 
s. 

t  the  corner  stood  a  small  eel],  formed  of  square  stones, 
which  a  man  could  hardly  stand  erect  There  he 
led  eight  years  and  more,  taking  but  little  food,  and 
tiding  his  time  in  watching  and  praying.  But  after- 
rds,  having  received  a  violent  fright,  he  began  to  cry 
.  that  he  felt  horrid  tortures,  so  that  aided,  in  my  belief, 
a  part  of  the  host  of  hell,  he  removed  the  square  stone* 
which  he  was  inclosed,  and  threw  them  to  the  earth."—- 
%  Tier.  lib.  v.  c.  7.  p.  2S7.  et  lib.  viii.  cap.  34.  p.  329. 


HE  day  following  this  nocturnal  adventure, 
lia  was,  at  an  early  hour,  awakened  by  sister 
ary,  who  until  then  had  never  made  her  ap* 
arance  before  noon,  but  now  entered  the  room 
e  the  captive  had  risen  from  her  bed. 
"  The  lady  abbess  wishes  to  see  you,"  said 
te, "  make  haste  and  dress  yourself:  I  would 
advise  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  pack  up  such 
articles  as  may  be  of  use  to  you  in  the  place 
v2 
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"  to  which  you  are  to  be  removed ;  for  I 
"  think  you  will  never  come  back  to  this  room 
"  again.  I  dare  say  poor  sister  Anna,  in  her 
"  latter  days,  bewailed  not  taking  the  same 
"  precaijtion,  and  I  myself  am  sorry  I  did  not 
"  advise  her  so  to  do." 

A  cold  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the 
veins  of  Julia;  her  colour  fled:  she  sunk 
down,  and  Mary,  seeing  she  had  fainted,  has- 
tened to  afford  all  the  assistance  in  her  power ; 
she  sprinkled  water  on  her  face,  opened  the 
windows,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  restoring 
her  to  life. 

"  Poor  creature,  how  she  trembles,"  said  Mary, 
"  how  dismayed  she  appears :  pluck  up  your 
"  spirits ;  I  hope  the  evil  is  not  so  great  as  you 
"  imagine — I  did  not  say  her  highness  intended 
"  sending  you  to  the  dimittis  in  pace,  did  I? 
"  How  could  I  have  said  so  ?  I  know  nothing 
"  about  the  business ;  I  am  not  come  to  tell 
"lies.  Nay,  why  should  she  send  you  there? 
"  To'  be  sure  I  have  seen  others  taken  there 
"  who  had  done  no  more  harm  than  you.  Who 
"  knows  but  these  pictures  you  have  drawn  may 
"  be  the  images  of  the  false  gods  before  whom 
"  you  bow  down  and  worship !  But  that's  no 
«  concern  of  mine ;  I  never  told  any  body 
«  about  it :  who  can  have  seen  them  besides 
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ves?    Do  pray  then  be  a  little  more 

words  gave  new  food  to  the  alarm  of 
ievera.    She  now  guessed  that,  in  des- 

forcing  ber  to  take  the  veil,  they  would 
rasure  in  establishing  against  her  the  ao 
>n  of  idolatry  committed  on  holy  ground, 
>  bring  about  a  sentence  which,  doubtless, 

be  most  cruel*  Such,  evidently,  was  the 
lady's  aim  when  she  invited  her  to  join  in 
orship  of  the  pagan  gods.  Baffled  in  that 
project,  offended  and  humbled,  it  was  not 
ely  she  had  grounded  the  same  accusations 
le  drawings  which  had  beguiled  the  weary 
s  of  Julia.  With  judges  such  as  she  had 
tpect,  would  the  shield  of  truth  suffice  to  de- 

the  captive  ? 

'he  Roman  spirit  of  Julia  Severa,  how** 
*,  rose  high  above  the  dangers  which  sur- 
nded  her,  and  enabled  her  to  meet  her  fate 
W  fortitude.  Without  replying  to  sister  Mary, 
!  arose  and  dressed  in  haste.  She  then  packed 
such  garments  of  Sister  Anna  as  she  thought 
ghtbe  of  service;  she  regarded  them  as  her1 
leritance,  thinking  the  day  fast  approaching 
len  some  other  unfortunate  female  would  a<y 
lire  the  same  right  over  her  own  scanty  ward-' 
)be.  She  forgot  not  the  tablets,  and  as  she 
v  3 
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dosed  them  she  attentively  eyed  the  point  of  the 
style;  it  seemed  as  if  she  called  to  her  memory, 
at  the  moment,  that  this  steel  instrument,  used 
to  trace  letters  on  plates  of  ivory,  smeared  with 
wax,  had  more  than  once  served  a  Roman 
to  escape  at  the  same  time  from  captivity  and 
existence.  When  she  had  made  up  her  bundle, 
she  took  it  in  her  hand,  and  turning  towards 
sister  Mary,  said,  "  I  am  ready." 

Julia  was  conducted  to  the  parlour,  where  she 
found  the  abbess  waiting  her  arrival.  She  was 
in  the  company  of  two  nuns,  one  of  whom  Julia 
knew  to  be  the  white  lady  who  had  visited  her 
so  often  in  the  night ;  the  other  she  had  not 
before  seen. 

"  Julia  Severa,*  said  the  abbess,  "  our  faith- 
"  ful  counsellors  have  informed  us  that  you 
"  evince  an  unholy  aversion  for  our  sacred  or- 
«  der :  we  find  that  you  refuse  the  favour  we 
"  offered  you  of  an  admittance  into  this  house, 
"  the  retreat  of  beatitude:  we  hear  that  you  ob* 
"  stinately  persist  in  following  the  evil  inclinar 
"  tions  of  your  corrupt  heart.  Our  duty  is  to 
"  neglect  nought  that  may  cause  the  light  of  life 
"  to  shine  on  your  eyes :  especially  as  by  the 
*'  representative  on  earth  of  the  Most  High, 
"and  also  of  our  lord  St.  Martin,  it  is  re- 
"  solved  you  shall  never  return  to  the  world, 
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er  quit  the  houses  of  God*  But,  on 
other  hand,  we  feel  it  our  bounden 
y  to  guard  lest  one  tainted  sheep  in* 
t  our  whole  flock.  We  owe  it  to  our 
aerable  sisters,  to  beware  lest  they  hold 
mmunion  with  the  ungodly;  we  shall* 
erefore,  remove  you  to  a  spot  where  you 
ay  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  profit  by  holy 
cample,  without  having  the  power  of  ren- 
ering,  as  doubtless  you  would  wish  to  render, 
vil  for  good.  In  her  unfathomable  charity, 
ister  Constantsa  hath  undertaken  to  conduct 
ion  to  a  secure  retreat,  where  e'en  the  air  you 
shall  breathe  will  penetrate  you  with  the  sanc- 
titude  of  men  who  have  long  since  suffered 
holy  martyrdom,  giving  glory  unto  God.  Go, 
my  sisters,  under  your  protection  may  the 
daughter  of  the  idolater  enter  on  the  path  to 
salvation." 

"  Whither  do  you  intend  to  take  me?"  said 
fulia. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  you  should  know,'9  re- 
plied the  abbess. 

"  Were  I  to  give  my  consent  to  a  deed  of 
"  such  unjust  violence,"  replied  Julia,  "  I  should 
"  think  myself  unworthy  the  name  of  Roman, 
«  unworthy  to  call  myself  the  daughter  of  a  se- 
tt nator:  but  equally  unworthy  would  it  be  for 
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u  me  to  join  in  useless  strife.  I  am  in  you* 
u power:  dispose  of  me  as  you  list:  the  God 
"  we  both  serve  will  avenge  innocence  op-^ 
"  pressed/' 

Sister  Mary  had  brought  the  garb  in  which 
Julia  entered  the  convent  In  obedience  to  a 
*ign  from  the  abbess,  she  threw  it  over  the 
shoulders  of  Julia,  covering  her  face  with  the 
cowl.   The  two  nuns  now  drew  near,  and  with- 
out speaking  took  her  by  the  arm  and  advanced 
towards  the  door.   A  convulsive  tremor  Tail 
through  Julia.    She  offered  no  resistance*  but 
experienced  a  feeling  of  joy  as  soon  as  she 
crossed  the  sill  of  the  convent  gate :  when  she 
first  breathed  the  open  air  she  felt  as  though  her 
deliverance  was  at  hand.   A  close  litter,  borne 
4>y  two  vigorous  mules,  was  waiting  in  the 
court,  guarded  by  four  domestics  belonging  to 
the  nunnery.   Julia  entered  first:  she  feared 
lest  sister  Constantia,  who  had  been  named  as 
her  companion,  should  be  the  same  white  lady 
whose  treachery  she  could  no  longer  doubt 
With  pleasure  she  saw  that  the  person  who  next 
ascended  the  litter,  and  was  to  serve  as  her 
guide,  was  the  other  nun  whom  she  knew  not 
Now  placed  in  absolute  dependence  on  that 
nun,  she  eagerly  sought  to  unravel  her  dispos- 
ition by  her  features;  but  she  found  it  impos* 
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>  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion 
e  physiognomy  of  the  holy  sister— a  phy- 
ny  which  appeared  fashioned  to  express 
g  but  humility  and  devotion,  and  from 
nature  seemed  entirely  excluded  by  a£- 
on. 

&  litter  rapidly  crossed  the  streets  of 
5 ;  the  vehicle  being  often  used  in  the  ser- 
>f  the  convent,  did  not  attract  the  attention 
ie  inhabitants.  Quitting  the  town  they 
ed  the  Cher,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
i-east. 

he  two  travellers  had  until  now  been  silent; 
as  soon  as  they  were  in  the  country,  sister 
istantia  commenced  the  task  she  had  under- 
sn,  which  was  to  administer  religious  in* 
iction,  as  to  a  new  convert.  She  related 
her,  in  one  breath,  all  the  principal  myste* 
a,  nearly  in  the  same  order  in  which  the  ca~ 
jhism  explained  them :  she  intermingled  her 
^course  with  scriptural  quotations,  which  she 
Fered  to  Julia  as  proofs.  Julia  began  by  assuring 
ster  Constantia  that  she  was  already  fully  con-* 
inced  of  the  truth  of  those  principles  she  wished 
o  instil:  but  seeing  that  her  companion  was 
inmoved  by  this  declaration,  she  continued  to 
isten  with  courtesy,  and  even  sought,  by  putting 
various  questions,  to  induce  her  instructress  to 
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eater  more  deeply  4nto  subjects  of  which  she 
seemed  only  to  dam  the  surface.  She  soon  per- 
ceived that  sister  Constantia  could  not  quit  the 
beaten  track:  she  believed  without  reflection* 
without  examination,  all  she  had  learnt  by  rote  j 
in  other  respects  her  mind  presented  a  mere 
mass  of  confusion  and  disorder.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  giving  her  a  useless  toil,  which,  pro- 
bably, might  have  mortified  her  vanity,  Julia  re- 
solved to  assist  her  in  her  lecture,  to  suggest  that 
natural  order  of  ideas  from  which  she  often  wan* 
dered,  to  point  out  the  conclusions  she  was  in- 
capable of  deducing  from  the  premises,  to  recall, 
successively,  in  their  proper  order,  all  the  argu- 
ments which,  doubtless,  her  companion  wished  to 
adopt,  but  had  forgotten.  This  Julia  did  with  so 
much  modesty  and  deference,  that  the  nun,  al- 
though now  much  better  grounded  in  her  reo* 
soning,  much  more  correct  in  her  conclusions 
than  she  usually  was,  did  not  so  much  as  discover 
the  assistance  she  received  jrom  her  pupil,  but 
rather  attributed  to  divine  grace  the  sudden 
clearness  which  illumined  her  mind. 

Ultimately,  however,  we  always  gain  some 
affection  for  those  persons  in  whose  company  we 
find  our  powers  of  mind  more  perfectly .  de- 
veloped. Sister  Constantia,  -whose  eyes  when 
she  ascended  the  litter  were  void  of  expression* 
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to  look  upon  Julia  with  mote  compla* 
her  Bel£»satisfaction  appeared  to  have 
airth  to  more  kind  feelings :  she  proposed 
ch  the  convert  her  prayers,  and  appeared 
shed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  Julia 
.  what  she  already  knew. 
:er  more  than  three  hours  passed  in  these 
ua  exercises  of  piety,  Julia  thought  she 
X  in  her  turn  speak  of  subjects  which  in* 
ted  her  own  welfare.  "  Can  you  tell  me 
trither  you  are  conducting  me  ?"  said  she  to 
r  Constantia. 

I  think  now  there  can  be  no  harm  in  in* 
>rming  yon  that  we  are  going  to  the  her* 
litage  of  the  illustrious  confessor,  father  Se- 
loch.  Three  or  four  pious  matrons,  who  for 
many  years  hare  taken  care  to  provide  the 
subsistence  of  that  holy  personage,  have  asked 
leave  to  form  a  small  congregation  connected 
with  our  house ;  I  am,  therefore,  going  thither* 
by  the  order  of  the  lady  abbess,  to  instruct 
1  them  in  our  rules." . 

Julia  having  never  heard  of  father  Senoch, 
would  have  been  glad  to  know  in  what  place 
bis  hermitage  was  situate ;  but  the  knowledge 
of  sister  Constantia  extended  not  so  far;  in  her 
idea  there  was  no  other  geography  than  that  of 
sanctuaries,  and  her  memory  retained  with  diffi- 
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culty  the  name  of  a  town  or  river,  near  the 
dwelling  of  a  saint  Julia  would  have  wished 
to  know  whether  she  was  to  remain  in  that 
small  congregation,  or  be  removed  still  further; 
but  the  future  depended  not  on  sister  Constantia. 
The  superintendence  of  their  present  journey, 
and  the  execution  of  subsequent  determinations, 
were  to  be  regulated  by  a  priest  who  now  ac- 
companied them,  travelling  on  horseback  behind 
the  litter*  This  person  Julia  had  not  yet  ob- 
served ;  but  when  he  drew  near  to  give  some 
order  to  the  drivers,  his  voice  thrilled  her  with 
horror;  that  voice  she  thought  she  already 
had  heard)  and  the  recollection  was  attached  to 
some  scene  of  terror.  After  long  attempts  to 
connect  her  flitting  impressions,  she  thought  she 
could  recollect  the  sound,  as  being  the  voice  of 
the  monk  that  appeared  to  her  in  the  castle  of 
Rutilianus,  and  whom  she  now  began  to  consi- 
der as  a  living  bang  add  not  a  spectre* 

Although  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
her  own  destiny,  Julia  was  not  insensible  to 
the  pleasure  of  once  more  seeing  the  country, 
and  enjoying  the  fresh  breeze,  after  pining 
many  weeks  in  captivity*  and  being  but  just 
recovered  from  he*  morning  fears  of  ending  her 
existence  in  the  most  dreadful  dungeon*  Her 
companion  appeared  to  her  a  person  of  narro* 
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mind  and  weak  intellect*  but  who  could  inspire 
neither  fear  nor  disgust*    The  countenance  of 
the  priest^  whom  she  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  nearer,*  while  the  mules  were  resting  and 
the  two  travellers  were  partaking  of  a  slight  re* 
past,  bespoke  a  mixture  of  religious  ardour  and 
natural  timidity,  which  did  n6t  ill  accord  with  the 
part  she  suspected  him  of  acting  in  the  castle  of 
Rutilianus.    It  appeared  he  had  intended  to 
seize  her  in  that  place,  as  father  Andrew  had 
done  two  days  after  at  Hesodunum:  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  Volusianus  he  had  attempted  it ; 
but  at  the  moment  of  execution  his  courage 
failed  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  mastitis 
approach  he  fled.    Julia  had  now  learnt  to 
view  human  nature  in  a  more  hateful  light ;  the 
haughty  severity  of  the  abbess,  the  treachery  of 
the  white  lady,  the  vulgarity  of  sister  Mary*  in* 
spired  her  with  more  disgust  than  even  that  ac- 
tion of  violence.    The  name  of  the  priest  wa$ 
Venantius ;  she  observed  him,  and  remarking  in 
his  voice  and  look  a  certain  degree  of  mildness, 
she  wished  to  acquit  him  of  every  thing  like 
wilful  malevolence* 

The  autumn  was  already  far  spent}  the  forests 
they  crossed  had  lost  their  leafy  clothing ;  but 
although  it  was  now  the  beginning  of  December* 
die  sun  shone  brightly  during  their  journey, 
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and  ita  setting  rays  gilded  the  tower  of  Locke* 
just  as  it  presented  Itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  tra- 
vellers. As  aoon  as  they  could  clearly  dtstin-* 
guiah  it,  Venantius  approached  the  litter,  and 
pointing  to  the  summit  of  the  spire,  said*  *  be* 
*  hold  the  man  of  God !  Behold  the  ever-bless- 
«  ed  father  Senoch  !M  The  nun  and  the  priest, 
Responding  alternately,  began  to  recite  a  prayer, 
recommending  themselves  to  the  intercession  of 
the  saint  whose  dwelling  they  now  approached. 

Julia  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  object  pointed  out 
by  the  priest  ;  but  with  difficulty  could  she  dis- 
tinguish what  it  was.  A  very  lofty  square  tower 
stood  before  her,  rising  above  a  small  hamlet 
and  commanding  the  stream  of  a  river.  The 
first  three  stories  were  preserved  whole  and  en- 
tire; the  second  appeared  even  inhabited;  but 
above  these  three,  one  side  of  the  walls  arose  to  the 
height  of  two  stories  more,  the  other  sides  having 
fallen  from  decay.  The  standing  wall  formerly 
constituted  the  back  of  the  tower  :  near  the  top 
Was  confined  within  the  stones,  the  saint  held 
out  to  her  admiration.  His  head  alone  was 
visible,  placed  between  two  hewn  blocks,  be- 
neath a  sort  of  capital  s  there  it  was  so  closely 
confined  that  he  could  neither  stretch  it  forth 
nor  draw  it  bfixk.  At  a  small  distance  below 
was  seen  an  opening  in  the  wall,  from  which 
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i  baaods,  one  holding  a  small  belL  Th* 
er  of  hia  body  was  closely  walled  up  in 
lo,  and  the  space  left  around  his  frame 
narrow  that  he  could  neither  lift  his 

0  him  face  nor  change  his  position  for  one 
it. 

ght  of  atone  steps,  fastened  to  the  solitary 
ad  to  the  saint  who  was  looked  upon  as  a 
ary  martyr.    Some  women,  with  a  small 

had  ascended  these  steps,  and  were  busied 
ling  the  saint,  placing  the  morsels  between 
pe.  The  priest,  who  escorted  sister  Con* 
aand  Julia,  proposed,  as  soon  as  they  de- 
led from  the  litter,  to  go  and  receive  bene- 
xi  at  his  feet.    Sister  Oonstantia  declared, 

pious  fervour,  that  of  all  her  desires  that 
the  most  ardent,  and  that  now  she  had  seen 
face  of  the  man  of  God,  she  had  already 
often  all  the  fatigues  of  her  journey.  Julia. 

1  she  was  prepared  to  follow ;  even  the  mule- 
rs  asked  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  them* 

approach  a  saint,  to  worship  him  on  the 
th,  was  to  insure  the  blessings  he  would  one 
y  shower  down  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
A  honoured  him  ere  he  was  received  into 
»vea.  , 
The  travellers  therefore  first  ascended  the 
aircase  in  the  inside  of  the  tower,  and  then  by 
x2 
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the  uncovered  flight  of  steps,  reached  a  small 
platform  under  the  saint.  Venantina  spoke 
first.  «  Ever-blessed  Senoch,"  said  he,  *  by 
u  the  authority  of  the  archbishop  of  Tours,  I 
"  am  come  to  communicate  the  sacred  rules 
"  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Casket,  to  the  pious  vhv 
u  gins  who  have  congregated  in  this  tower,  and, 
"  animated  by  your  example,  hare  raised  their 
"  hearts  to  the  Lord." 

"  /  will  pour  out  of  my  spirit  upon  all  jlesh? 
replied  Senoch :  "  and  your  sons  and  your  dough- 
<'  ters  shall  prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall 
"  see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream 
c<  dreams" 

«  Glory  to  God!  Glory  to  God!"  exclaimed 
the  women ;  "  how  aptly  has  he  answered !" 

Julia  in  amazement  turned  her  eyes  around : 
the  answer  did  not  appear  to  her  sufficiently 
pious  to  authorize  such  admiration,  Venantius 
seemed  aware  of  her  thoughts.  "  This  holy 
"  man,"  said  he,  "  hath  imposed  on  himself  a 
«  law  never  to  pronounce,  from  two  hours  before 
"  sun-rise  until  two  hours  after  sun-set,  any 
"  words  excepting  those  contained  in  the  gospel 
"  of  the  day.  This  is  the  first  of  December, 
"  and  the  church  lesson  is  the  second  chapter  of 
"  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He  has  answered 
"  me  with  the  seventeenth  verse/9 
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turning  toward  Sftiocb,  the  priest  pre- 
^onatantia.  "  This  pious  sister,"  said  be* 
been  elected  by  the  lady  abbess  of  the 
nit  of  Tours,  to  superintend  the  new  es- 
diment,  and  direct  its  iiunates  in  the  fear 
e  Almighty:  but  her  weighty  task  terri- 
ler ;  she  lo&gs  for  the  illuminati on  of  your 
isels." 

Ind  they  said  unto  Peter,  and  to  the  rest  of 
Apostles,"  replied  Senoch,  quoting  the 
-seventh  verse,  amen  and  brethren,  what 
Uwedo?" 

She  brings  with  her  a  young  person, 
ughteT  to  an  idolater  bnd  an  ungodly  Gaul, 
lorn  the  apostolical  Volusianus  would  *ish 
>  rescue  from  "perdition,  by  means  of  your 
ttercession." 

'  And  with  many  other  words  did  he  testify? 
lied  Senoch,  from  the  fortieth  verse,  "and 
ixkort)  saying,  save  yourselves  from  this  unto* 
ward  generation." 

"  Even  our  muleteers,"  continued  the  priest, 
are  aAxfcus  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  to  re- 
ceive the  benedictions  of  the  glorious  confes- 
sor* Before  taking  any  rest,  or  tending  their 
1  cattle,  they  are  come  unto  you.  Instead  of 
'  yielding  to  bodily  hunger  and  thirst,  they  have 
<  thirsted  only  for  the  word  of  life." 
x  S 
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Senoch  replied  with  the  fifteenth  verse: "  These 
*'  are  not  drunken,  as  ye  suppose,  seeing  it  is  but 
"  the  third  hour  of  the  day" 

"  We  shall*  therefore,  ever-blessed  confessor, 
"  tarry  in  your  dwelling,  seeking  to  learn  holi- 
"  ness  from  your  example." 

"  Therefore"  replied  Senoch  by  the  twenty- 
sixth  verse,  "  did  my  heart  rejoice,  and  my  tongue 
"  was  glad :  moreover,  also,  myjlesh  shall  rest  in 
"  hope." 

The  travellers  now  quitted  the  platform,  and 
went  down  to  the  interior  of  the  tower,  convers- 
ing on  the  presence  of  mind  with  which  Senoch, 
quoting  only  the  words  of  the  gospel  of  the  day, 
had  replied  to  the  different  questions  put  to 
him. 

"  This  holy  person  has  been  known/'  said  Ve- 
nantius,  "  to  suffer,  without  complaining,  the 
"  pressure  of  a  sharp  stone,  which  had  fallen  be- 
"  tween  his  back  and  the  wall,  because,  in  the 
"  gospel  of  the  day,  there  was  no  passage  by 
"  which  he  could  make  known  the  pain  he  felt, 
"  or  the  assistance  he  stood  in  need  o£" 

All  appeared  equally  to  admire  his  patience, 
and  that  presence  of  mind,  which  they  called 
prophetic  inspiration:  Julia  was  the  orily-one 
who  doubted  within  herself  whether,  by  such 
whimsical  constraints,  the  saint  held  forth  to  her 
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a&ion  had  not  walled  up  his  mind  as  well 
body,  so  as  to  render  them  both  equally 
s  to  mankind* 

the  second  story  of  the  same  tower  was 
e  the  narrow  cell  destined  for  Julia,  which 
ras  made  to  enter  by  the  orders  of  sister 
itantia.  The  tower  was  massy  and  spacious* 
first  story  was  occupied  by  the  chapel  and 
rge  hall,  wherein  the  nuns  passed  the  day 
ther,  the  second  was  divided  into  eight  very 
ined  cells.  That  inhabited  by  Julia  was 
rly  filled  by  her  little  bed.  Yet  she  felt  a 
isure  in  viewing  the  country  from  her  small 
idow ;  she  thought  change  of  dwelling  had 
ltributed  much  to  her  comfort.  She  passed  a 
r  days  in  a  sort  of  marital  repose.  She  was  no 
lger  condemned  to  solitary  confinement,  but 
is  daily  called  to  attend,  for  several  hours,  the 
cms  exercises  of  the  dowagers  and  virgins  who 
id  united  to  serve  Senoch,  and  whom  Con- 
antia  instructed  in  the  rules  of  her  convent ; 
le  also  daily  assisted  at  the  lectures  and  exhor- 
rtions  addressed  by  the  priest  Venantius  to  the 
.mall  congregation.  In  those  who  surrounded 
ier,  she  saw  nothing  but  zeal,  sincere  although 
blind;  she  did  not  observe  in  them  any  marks 
of  hateful  passion;  and  although  she  could  learn 
nothing  in  their  society,  although  she  found 
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nothing  in  them  worthy  to  be  admired  or  imita- 
ted, still  she  thought  she  had  nothing  to  fear. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  tower  of  Loches  lived 
as  it  were  separated  from  the  whole  world :  al- 
though pilgrims  came  daily  to  visit  Senoch,  they 
had  no  communication  with  the  nuns*  still  less 
with  Julia.  It  seemed  as  if  no  tidings  of  what 
was  passing  in  Gaul  could  ever  reach  this  small 
convent,  or  excite  the  least  curiosity  among  its 
inmates;  time,  however*  hung  not  heavily. 
'  One  evening  father  Venantius  entered  the 
room  of  Julia,  pale,  tremblings  and  shewing  on 
bis  countenance  marks  of  great  alarm.  "  You 
"  must,  my  daughter,  prepare  instantly  to  de- 
"  part,"  said  he,  "  we  are  not  here  in  security : 
"  the  orders  I  have  received  forbid  me  losing 
"  one  moment  in  rescuing  you  from  the  search 
"  of  people  whot  would  again  plunge  you  into 
"  the  whirlpool  of  destruction." 

"  What  thai  alarms  you?"  said  Julia;  "  to 
"  what  danger  can  I  now  be  exposed?" 

"  To  the  danger  of  being  conducted  to  Glovis, 
"  first  by  certain  bagaudse,  who  are  come  into 
"  the  neighbourhood  to  seize  you;  secondly  by 
"  a  body  of  Franks,  already  arrived  at  Tours, 
"  threatening  Volusianus  with  the  effects  of  their 
"  anger." 

The  secret  inclinations  of  Julia,  watched  as 
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had  been  by.  the  white  lady,  by  sister 
y9  and,  for  the  last  -few  days,  by  the  nuns, 
companions,  had  been  communicated  to 
intius.  The;  priest,  therefore,  well  knew 
:ould  .alarm  die  captive  by  announcing  the 
*oach  of  her  deliverers,  and  thus  induce 
to  assist  in  the  measures  to  which  he  was 
ged  td  resort  once  more  to  conceal  her. 
We  have  long  since  known,"  said  he,  "  that 
le  bagaudae  have  been  employed  to  gain  pos- 
?ssion  of  your  person,  by  the  agency  of  an 
lolatrous  priestess,  called  Lamia,  in  whom 
our  unhappy  father  places  implicit  faith,  and 
vho  foretold  your  union  with  Clovis.  The 
lay  following  your  departure  from  Tours,  all 
[he  roads  leading  to  that  town  were  beset  by 
their  wandering  bands.  A  few  days  after- 
wards Theodoric  entered  the  city  with  his 
Frank  soldiers,  and  the  sanctuary  of  God  was 
profaned  by  their  pagan  host,  I  thought  we 
should  have  been  here  in  safety,  but  last 
night  a  company  of  bagaudae  assembled  at  the 
foot  of  the  tower:  the  blessed  Senoch,  who 
;  ever  watches  over  us,  removed  them  by  pro- 
1  nouncing  the  maledictions  of  the  church;  perv 
( haps  you  heard  his  bell ;  but  I  have  just  re- 
(  ceived  advice  that  they  are  still  lurking  in 
;( the  neighbourhood ;  to-night,  therefore,  will  I 
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*  convey  yon  to  ft  retreat  known  to  myself 

*  alone,  where  neither  they  nor  any  one  efae 
«  shall  dare  to  seek  for  yon.* 

Julia  was  completely  in  die  power  of  the  nuns 
and  lather  Venandns;  she,  moreover,  placed  a 
certain  degree  of  confidence  in  the  latter;  with* 
oat  delay  or  reluctance  she  therefore  prepared 
for  departure,  and  having  passed  the  Indre,  she 
ascended  the  litter,  escorted  by  the  priest  on 
horseback. 
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Die  soldier  of  Christ,  Saint  Lenogfsifas,  hearing  that 
father  of  Saint  Agneflida  wished  to  give  her  in  mar* 
ge,  heedless  of  threats,  took  the  holy  virgin  to  his  own 
il,  and  there  placed  the  veil  on  her,  consecrating  kef 
God.  She  wore  it  to  the  end  of  her  day*,  valiantly 
rving  the  Lord,  together  with  that  man  of  God."—  Vita 
eti  Lenogititi  Confe$9oris9  cap.  Hi.  p.  497,  est.  ift. 


HE  priest  Venantius,  not  aware  that  the 
gaudee  had  found  the  means  of  passing  thcf 
vet  at  Loches,  thought  he  could  not  better 
rovide  for  the  security  of  his  captive,  than  by 
lacing  both  the  Indre  and  the  Cher  between 
er  and  them:  he  took  the  proper  measures  to 
tave  a  boat  in  readiness  on  the  latter  of  those 
wo  streams.  Before  midnight  he  embarked 
tvith  the  daughter  of  Severus ;  and  following  the 
current  of  the  Cher  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hoar,  they  landed  on  the  right  bank,  at  the 
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door  of  a  small  chapel,  situate  near  the  foot  of  a 
lofty  promontory,  on  the  top  of  which  Julia 
thought  she  could  distinguish  an  ancient  build* 
ing.  Father  Venantius  had  the  key  of  the 
chapel :  it  was  gftipty,  in  a  neglected  state*  and 
apparently  had  not  for  a  long  time  been  em- 
ployed for  divine  service.  Having  lighted  one 
of  the  wax  tapers  that  stood  on  the  altar,  Ve- 
nantius took  the  light  in  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  led  Julia  forwards :  they  passed  by  a 
small  door  behind  the  altar,  of  which  the  priest 
had  also  the  key,  and  entered  a  subterraneous 
passage  with  many  turnings.  After  walking  some 
time  in  the  cave,  they  found  a  long  flight  of 
steps,  which  they  ascended  with  considerable 
fatigue.  There  were  some  openings  intended 
to  admit  light ;  but  although  Julia  drew  near 
to  them,  in  order  to  discover  whither  they  were 
taking  her,  she  could  distinguish  nothing.  The 
moon  had  not  yet  risen,  all  was  in  darkness* 
Instead  of  ascending  the  last  flight,  which  seemed 
to  lead  to  the  principal  entrance,  Venantius, 
followed  by  Julia,  took  a  turning  to  the  left, 
that  brought  thehi  to  a  back  staircase*  at  the 
top  of  which  he  opened,  with  the  same  keys,  a 
room*  into  which  he  desired  Julia  to  enter. 

This  room  was  small*  but  neat  J  it  appeared 
once  to  hare  been  elegantly  furnished,  but  had 
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►r  a  long  time  been  inhabited;  "  There 
may  repot*"  said  Venantius  to  Julia, 
ng  her  a  tort  of  couch.  "  Avail  yourself 
he  light  of  my  taper  to  view  the  place  in 
ich  you  are  to  rest,  to  find  what  you  may 
ad  in  need  o&  and  to  be  convinced  that 
a  run  no  danger,  for  in  a  few  minutes  I 
ill  be  obliged  to  leave  you  in  the  dark  t  the 
>er  must  not  be  seen  too  long  shining  in 
e  same  place.  Be  not  uneasy,  but  sleeps 
•morrow  I  will  obtain  a  better  lodging  for 
>u»"  Having  thus  spoken,  he  placed  the 
r  near  the  various  articles  contained  in  the 
m,  as  if  anxious  that  Julia  should  not  be 
med  when  left  in  the  dark;  he  then  quitted 
apartment,  and  locked  the  door* 
n  spite  of  the  care  Venantius  had  taken  to 
uquUlize  the  imagination  of  Julia,  she  no 
roer  found  herself  alone,  without  light,  in  a 
ange  place,  to  which  she  had  been  intro- 
ced  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  than  she 
t  her  heart  beat  with  violence.  No  sound 
is  heard  either  above  or  below,  in  the  vast 
lilding  where  she  was  a  prisoner:  she  was* 
jrhaps,  the  only  living  soul  under  the  roof;  for 
le  thought  Venantius  must  have  again  de- 
fended to  the  chapel,  in  order  to  make  the 
roper  arrangement*  with  the  ferrymen  and 
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muleteers  for  her  journey  on  the  next  morning* 
Not  a  beam  of  light  penetrated  her  room,  until 
the  moon,  How  on  its  decline,  arose:  then  she 
observed  some  crevices  in  the  shutter  which 
closed  her  window:  she  endeavoured  to  open 
it;  but  the  bolts  which  fastened  it  were  either 
rusty,  or  so  contrived  that  she  was  unable  to 
succeed;  she  looked  through  the  openings  of 
the  shutter,  which  gave  her  only  an  indistinct 
view  of  exterior  objects;  yet  she  was  struck  at 
the  resemblance  the  meadow  she  now  saw  before 
her,  and  the  border  of  the  surrounding  wood, 
bore  to  those  of  the  castle  of  Rutilianus.  She 
knew  not  the  name  of  the  last  river  she  had 
crossed,  but  when  she  reflected,  it  appeared  pro* 
bable  it  was  the  Cher;  and  however  extraor- 
dinary  it  might  seem  that  she  should  be  brought 
back  by  her  persecutors  to  the  very  castle  where 
they  had  first  attempted  to  seize  her,  yet  as 
she  persisted  in  believing  that  Venantius  had 
made  the  attempt,  although  he  would  not  ac- 
knowledge it,  she  had  every  reason  to  believe  he 
knew  the  secret  passages,  and  had  the  keys  of 
the  castle  of  Rutilianus.  In  order  to  confirm 
her  conjecture,  she  once  more  peeped  through 
the  crevice,  seeking  some  object  she  might  re- 
cognize with  certainty* 
In  the  edge  of  th*  wood  which  girded  the 
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of  Rutilianus,  was  a  spot  she  could  not 
forgotten :  it  was  that  pointed  out  by  Rad- 
as  the  place  where  the  former  master  of 
istle  had  been  murdered  with  all  his  chil- 
;  and  where*  each  year,  the  spectres  ap- 
id  to  repeat  the  same  bloody  tragedy :  she 
ht  for  the  spot  and  soon  discovered  it  The 
llarly  twisted  branches  of  the  trees,  the 
e  trunks,  which  in  her  memory  were  at- 
ed  to  the  horrid  picture  drawn  by  Radbode, 
n  presented  themselves  to  her  view.  On  the 
of  the  ides  of  December  had  Radbode  said, 
two  hours  after  midnight,  the  ghosts  never 
3d  each  year  to  appear.  She  consulted  her 
nory :  this  very  night  was  that  of  the  ides  of 
cember,  and  judging,  by  the  rise  of  the  moon, 
:ould  not  be  far  from  two  hours  after  mid- 
;ht.  In  the  same  castle,  surrounded  by  nu- 
rous  domestics  and  veteran  soldiers,  under 
i  protection  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  her 
end,  she  had  experienced  a  deadly  terror  at 
e  mere  recital  of  the  spectre  tale:  she  was  now 
ice  more  in  the  same  place,  at  night,  at  the 
try  hour  when  the  phantoms  might  be  expected 
i  appear:  but  alone,  a  captive,  her  existence 
ren  unknown  to  the  inmates  of  the  castle* 
ar,  however,  from  turning  her  eyes  from  the 
pot,  where  every  moment  she  expected  to  see 
y  2 
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the  spirits  wise,  she  fixed  them  with  anxious 
curiosity  cm  the  corner  of  the  wood;  her  breath 
was  suspended,  her  knees  tottered,  when  sud- 
denly her  attention  was  attracted  by  a  noise 
close  to  her  person.  The  footsteps  of  several 
people  were  heard,  walking  in  an  apartment, 
seemingly  separated  from  her  own  by  a  mere 
partition  of  wood;  she  listened  attentively:  a 
female  spoke:  although  her  voice  was  rough 
and  masculine*  it  was  not  that  of  Radbode. 

"  You  are  in  the  right/'  said  the  female, 
<c  you  are  in  your  own  mansion ;  but  recollect 
"  you  are  still  in  my  power.  Your  life  shall  still 
"  answer  for  that  of  Procer;  and  if  you  make 
''the  slightest  attempt  to  regain  your  liberty 
"  before  he  is  restored,  by  the  heavens  I  swear 
"  my  threat  shall  be  executed :  your  corse  shall 
w  be  left  here  severed  into  four  quartos— —but 
"  I  have  better  hopes  both  for  yourself  and  for 
'*  me;  one  of  my  people  informs  me  that  your 
(*  soldier  quitted  Bourges  yesterday  morning 
"  With  my  husband ;  and  if  your  friends  act 
u  fitirly  he  will  soon  be  here." 

"  I  confidently  expect  his  arrival,"  replied  a 
voice,  the  sound  of  which  thrilled  the  heart  of 
Julia— it  was  that  of  Felix.  In  her  astonish- 
ment it  was  with  difficulty  she  could  resist  the 
desire  of  calling  to  him  and  of  pronouncing  his 
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;  but  the  words  she  had  just  heard  made 
n  to  her  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  exposed  to 
iger *  the  extent  of  which  she  could  not 
;  but  which  one  single  word  might,  per- 
,  render  fetal :  she  refrained ;  she  resolved 
nrait,  and  again  to  listen ;  but  the  blood, 
h  a  few  moments  before  had  fled  from  her 
ks  now  rushed  back ;  and  a  vivifying  warmth 
eeded  to  the  death-like  chill  which  just  be- 
had  spread  over  her  frame.  The  danger 
not  removed,  the  future  was  still  concealed 
n  her ;  but  she  had  resumed  all  the  hopes  of 
ith — the  voice  of  Felix  was  to  her  the  height 
felicity. 

"  Ahd  what  do  you  intend  doing  with  the 
priest  you  have  just  seized?"  said  Felix. 
"  Were  I  to  do  as  I  ought,  I  should  soon 
hinder  him  from  divulging  our  secret;  but 
Armentaria  is  not  cruel;  she  never  sheds 
blood  without  necessity.    Let  Procer  once  be 
restored,  and  I  will  accept  the  ransom  offered 
by  this  man  and  take  him  back  to  Lpches.  * 
1  There  is  no  great  fear  he  will  betray  us,  for 
:  when  he  met  us  down  yonder,  he  was  in  such 
'  a  terrible  fright,  that  I  am  sure  he  will  never 
'  again,  in  all  his  days,  think  of  ascending  the 
"  steps  of  the  Cher." 
"  This  is  the  fourth  day,"  replied  Felix,  "  that 
Y  3 
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"  you  have  tompeHed  me  to  lead  the  life  of  a 
"  bagauda;  bat  now  I  am  again  under  a  roof 
"  and  have  a  bed  at  my  command,  I  wish  to  be 
"  left,  alone,  that  I  may  enjoy  a  little  repose." 

"  To  that  I  have  no  objection,"  replied  Ar- 
mentaria;  «  for  we  can  expect  no  news  before 
"  the  morning."  These  words  were  followed 
by  the  noise  of  a  closing  door,  driven  bolts,  and 
retiring  footsteps.  Felix,  a  prisoner,  was  now 
alone:  he  was  by  the  aide  of  Julia,  separated 
from  her  by  a  slight  partition.  Julia's  heart 
throbbed  with  violence:  she  listened  again,  the 
better  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  alone,  then, 
with  a  timid  voice  she  exclaimed — "  Felix  !" 

Where  find  terms  to  describe  the  effects  of 
that  well-known  voice — that  voice  which  Felix 
could  not  mistake*  which  struck  his  ears  amid 
the  darkness  of  night,  when  in  captivity,  far 
from  all  places  where  he  might  hope  to  meet  his 
Julia:  when,  foiled  in  his  unfortunate  combat 
with  the  bagaudae,  he  was  tortured  by  the 
thought  that  she  was  still  sighing  ki  the  bottom 
of  some  dungeon,  in  the  cavern  of  some  con- 
vent !  A  thousand  confused  and  contradictory 
thoughts  rushed  before  his  mind.  She  her- 
self it  was — restored  to  liberty;  she  herself  it 
was,  perhaps,  calling  for  his  assistance  from,  the 
bottom  of  her  cell— no,  it  was  not  she,  it  was  her 
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e  come  to  announce  her  death  and  cry  for 
eance  !  The  exclamation  "  Julia,  my  dear 
lia  1"  he  repeated  now  in  the  voice  of  fran~ 
oy,  then  with  the  accent  of  agonizing  ter- 
but  so  great  was  their  eagerness,  so  great 
their  agitation,  that  several  moments  elapsed 
the  two  lovers  could  mutually  hear  and  de- 
i  in  what  place  they  were,  what  obstacles  se- 
ated them,  what  dangers  still  overhung  them. 
The  conversation  which  now  took  place 
ough  the  partition  was  not  interrupted, 
ther  Venantius,  surprised  by  the  bagaudae  as 
quitted  the  chapel,  was  bound  and  cautiously 
arded  in  the  vaults.  Armentaria  having  placed 
3uts  in  the  neighbouring  forests,  and  on  the 
inks  of  the  Cher,  fixed  her  quarters  in  the  hall 
1  the  ground  floor,  where  she  lay  on  a  mantle, 
irrounded  by  the  women  and  children  of  her 
and.  Several  hours  were  wanting  to  day- 
reak,  but  to  Felix  and  Julia  they  appeared  not 
ong.  In  a  situation  yet  more  perilous,  in 
preater  doubts  respecting  futurity,  they  had 
ride-by-side  descended  the  Loire  two  month* 
before,  yet  had  they,  during  their  solitude,  often 
retraced,  with  gentle  emotions,  the  recollection 
of  that  dreadful  night.  At  the  present  moment 
they  were  more  completely  separated ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  unobserved.   The  infor- 
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matlon  they  received  from  each  other,  the  nar- 
rative they  respectively  told  each  other,  gave 
them  reason  to  believe  their  dangers  were  ended. 
Julia  learnt  from  Felix  that  Clovis  was  on  the. 
point  of  espousing  Clotilda;  that  Severus,  de- 
spairing of  bringing  about  his  projected  alliance 
with  the  barbarian  king,  had  given  his  consent 
to  his  daughter's  marriage ;  and  that  it  was  to 
effect  her  deliverance  he  had  induced  the  Franks* 
to  march  to  Tours;  that  the  barbarians  had  not 
entered  that  city  in  the  design  with  which  the. 
priest  had  alarmed  her;  she  learnt  that  when 
Felix  departed  in  search  of  her,  he  had  obtained 
the  certainty  of  receiving  her  hand  from  her  fa- 
ther, should  he  succeed ;  that  the  misfortune  of 
falling  into  the  power  of  the  bagaudre  had  to  him 
been  an  object  of  sorrow,  inasmuch  only  as 
thereby  he  had  been  prevented  continuing  his 
research ;  and  that,  as  they  had  been  the  cause 
of  his  finding  his  long-lost  friend,  he  should 
congratulate  himself  on  having  been  captured 
by  them.  But  when  he  pronounced  these  last 
words,  the  recollection  of  father  Andrew,  who 
had  fallen  in  the  contest,  started  before  his 
mind;  with  tears  of  sorrow  the  two  captives 
bewailed  the  death  of  the  virtuous  priest  in 
whose  imprudent  zeal  and  blind  obedience  had 
originated  all  their  woes. 
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This  captivity,*  said  Felix,  "cannot  last 
ich  longer;  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
attempt  to  regain  liberty  by  our  own 
-ength ;  since,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  infer* 
ation  given  to  Armentaria,  her  husband  is 
aerated  from  the  gaol  of  Bourges,  and  toxt 
cchange  will  take  place  in  the  morning/9 
le  was  not  mistaken:  hardly  had  the  first 
ms  of  the  rising  sun  gilded  the  tops  of  the 
ghbouring  hills,  when  a  shout  of  joy  rung 
ough  the  wide  passages  and  halls  of  the  castle 
Rutiliamis.  Radbode,  who  during  this  teiv 
lc  night,  had  more  than  once  heard  strange 
ises  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mansion,  and 
10m  the  evil  spirits  had  never  before  threat- 
Led  so  loudly,  now,  cheered  by  die  dawn  of 
ly,  and  armed  with  her  battleaxe,  rushed  from 
er  lodge  near  the  principal  gate,  and  hurried 
)  the  meadow  before  the  castle.  There  she  met 
Modes  and  Procer  Nunnianus  approaching  to* 
;ether;  in  the  mean  time  the  bagaudae  who  had 
>een  scattered  for  -  observation  in  the  wood, 
locked  around  their  chieftain,  pressing  his  hand 
ind  greeting  him  with  cries  of  joy;  the  win- 
dows of  the  castle  flew  open ;  Armentaria  and 
her  companions  hailed  her  husband's  return 
with  loud  acclaim,  mingled  with  sobbings  of 
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delight;  she  then  hastened  down,  and  rushed 
to  his  arms. 

Radbode,  in  amazement,  looked  around, 
turning  now  towards  the  wood,  now  towards  the 
castle,  then  towards  Diodes,  astounded  at  the 
sight  of  such  a  crowd,  where  she  thought  all  was 
solitary*  "  You  shall  soon  see  some  more  guests," 
said  Diodes  smiling,  "  I  hear  from  these  good 
"  people,  that  our  master  Felix  Florentius  passed 
"  the  night  in  this  castle  without  your  know- 
u  ing  any  thing  of  the  matter ;  the  lady  Sylvia 
"  Numantia  and  Julius  Severus  are  about  a 
"  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  rear :  they  wont  come 
"  up  until  we  have  settled  the  exchange  of  this 
"  captain  with  Felix :  they  were  afraid  to  shew 
"  themselves  before,  lest  your  guests,  seeing 
"  them  approach,  might  retreat  with  as  little 
"  noise  as  they  advanced," 

The  slaves  Felix  had  despatched  from  the 
camp  of  the  bagaudae  to  Tours,  just  after  his 
capture,  had  induced  not  only  Sylvia  Numan-  < 
tia  but  Julius  Severus  also,  to  come  and  meet 
Felix  at  the  castle  of  Rutilianus.  Felix  was  now 
the  onjy  person  on  whom  Severus  could  rely  for 
the  recovery  of  his  daughter.  No  negotiation, 
no  promise,  no  threat,  had  been  able  to  make 
Volusianus  throw  any  light  on  Julia's  fate.  No 
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mation  had  been  received  either  among  the 
bitants  of  Tours,  or  from  the  secret  agents, 
,  directed  by  Lamia,  scoured  the  neighbour* 
country.  Dumnorix,  the  foster-brother  of 
a,  disheartened  by  so  many  unavailing  efforts, 
id  in  sorrow,  each  day  commencing  vain  at* 
pts,  uncheered  even  by  hope. 
7he  forces  Severus  had  called  to  his  assist* 
e  now  began  to  desert  him.  The  Franks 
eodoric  had  led  to  Tours  found  the  hospita* 
'  of  the  monks  preferable  to  that  of  Severus; 
:  wines  of  the  Loire  increased  their  veneration 

St.  Martin ;  they  spent  their  time  between 
3  dining-hall  of  the  convent  and  the  cathedral, 
lere  they  daily  came  to  gaze  on  the  ceremo* 
al  pageantry  of  the  church ;  they  devoutly  lis* 
ned  to  exhortations  pronounced  in  a  language 
f  which  they  understood  not  a  word.  Theo* 
oric  at  length  told  Severus  that  he  thought  it 
rudent  to  depart  for  Soissons  with  his  compa* 
ions  in  arms,  for  he  could  not  answer,  should 
folusianus  request  the  Franks  to  arrest  Severus 
limself,  whether  they  would  not  eagerly  perform 
:hat  service  for  him  whom  they  called  the  head 
prelate  of  the  Latins. 

With  a  heart  bruised  by  grief>  his  ambitious 
hopes  completely  blasted,  torn  by  anxiety  re- 
specting the  fate  of  his  daughter,  Julius  Severus 
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therefore  accompanied  Sylvia  to  the  castle  of 
Rutilianus,  in  order  the  sooner  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  Felix,  and  hear,  from  his  own  lips,  the 
information  he  might  have  received  from  the 
priest  Andrew,  of  whose  death  he  had  already 
heard*  He  followed  on  horseback  the  litter  in 
which  Sylvia  travelled  with  Eudoxns,  and  a  ba* 
gauda  having  been  despatched  to  inform  them 
they  might  advance,  they  reached  the  meadow 
just  as  the  sun's  disk  began  to  appear  above 
the  horizon.  At  the  same  moment,  Felix  and 
Julia,  (arm-in-arm,)  came  out  by  the  castle  gate; 
Diocles  and  Procer,  Rajibode  and  Armentaria 
stood  around  them ;  the  plain  was  covered  with 
bagaudae;  the  federates  also  crossed  the  ravine^ 
and  flocked  frorii  the  neighbouring  field. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  joy  of 
Severiis,  finding,  in  so  unexpected  a  manner, 
his  beloved  daughter;  that  of  Sylvia,  pressing 
her  son  to  her  bosom  ;  that  of  the  two  lovers, 
who  now  first  tasted  of  un  mingled  bliss;  of 
Procer  and  Armentaria,  that  couple,  one  of 
whom  had  so  recently  escaped  the  scaffold;  thai 
of  Diocles,  of  Radhode*  of  all  the  domestics.  A 
common  feeling  of  gladness  seemed  to  animate  the 
various  groups,  which  now  stood  separate,  thai 
again  united.  In  order  that  no  one  under  the 
roof  of  the  castle  of  Rutilianus  might  be  a  stran- 
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0  their  joy,  Julia  requested  of  Armentaria 
avour  of  restoring  to  liberty  the  priest  Ve- 
ius,  whom  she  held  captive.  This  favour 
nobly  requited  by  the  offer  Felix  made  to 
cer,  to  Armentaria,  and  their  little  band, 
promised  he  would  receive  them  oa  his  vast 
tes,  that  he  would  give  them  houses  and 
i,  and  enable  them,  under  the  condition  of 
ir  paying  a  small  service,  to  resume  those 
^cultural  labours  for  which  they  were  bom, 

1  from  which  oppressive  violence  alone  had 
iven  them* 

The  nuptials  of  Felix  and  Julia  took  place  two 
iys  after  at  Noviliacum.  There  they  passed 
eir  lives  in  retirement,  far  removed  from  the 
dlitical  convulsions  which  shook  their  unhappy 
>untry.  Sylvia  never  quitted  them.  The  a£- 
iction  of  her  son  and  daughter  rendered  her 
titer  days  more  serene  and  happy  than  had 
teen  the  spring  of  life&  Fifteen  years  afterwards 
Felix  became  a  subject  of  the  king  of  the  Franks, 
3ut  without  experiencing  the  calamities  of  war- 
fare. Clovis  and  his  army  passed  the  Loire  at 
Tours  in  the  year  five  hundred  and  seven ;  he 
fought  and  conquered  the  Visigoths  in  the  plains 
of  Vougli;  but  Noviliacum,  situate  to  the  left 
of  his  march,  remained  untouched,  unravaged  by 
his  soldiers. 
vol.  ft  z 


Julius  Severus,  as  soon  as  Ckms  was  united 
to  Clotilda,  a  ceremony  which  took  place  a  few 
weeks  after  the  marriage  of  his  own  daughter, 
returned  to  the  Frank  court.  Hie  king  re- 
ceived him  with  respect,  regarding  him  as  the 
head  of  a  party  still  powerful  among  the  Romans, 
that  of  the  pagans,  which  the  conqueror  did  not 
wish  to  alienate :  he  confirmed  him  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  earldom  of  Chartres.  After 
Clovis's  death,  Severus  attached  himself  to  his 
eldest  son,  Thierry,  who,  not  being  born  of 
Clotilda,  or  from  a  marriage  acknowledged  by 
the  priests,  had  not  the  same  respect  for  the 
church  as  his  brothers. 

Volusianus  remained  four  years  longer  in  the 
possession  of  the  drchbtshoprick  of  Tours.  The 
conversion  of  Clovis,  so  ardently  desired,  by  the 
prelate,  and  to  which  he  had  so  much  contii» 
bated,  was  the  cause  of  his  downfall.  His  in* 
trigues  with  the  king  of  the  Franks,  in  order  to 
bring  him  to  the  south  of  the  Lofre,  after  the 
battle  of  Tolbiac,  in  four  hundred  and  ninety* 
six,  excited  at  length  the  alarm  of  the  king  of 
the  Visigoths*  Alaric  the  Second  ordered  him 
to  be  seized  at  Tours  and  brought  to  Toulouse, 
his  capital,  where  he  was  kept  under  close  watch. 
New  proofe  of  his  treachery  being  discovered, 
the  Visigoths  carried  him  to  a  spot  called  Pe- 
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l,  in  the  earldom  of  Foix,  where,  on  the 
;nth  of  the  calends  of  February,  he  was  be- 
lied, as  guilty  of  high  treason.  His  ashes 
3  collected  by  the  orthodox,  and  deposited 
he  Basilica  of  St.  Nasaire,  at  Foix,  which 
rwards  bore  the  name  of  the  Basilica  of  St. 
usian.  During  the  religious  wars  they  were 
ttered  by  the  Calvinists;  but  the  feast  of  the 
riguing  martyr  has  always  been  celebrated  at 
ix,  on  the  eighteenth  of  January,  and  pro- 
bly  is  kept  to  this  day. 

The  priest  Martin  never  made  his  appearance 
Noviliacum:  he  had  been  rewarded  with  a 
:h  stall,  which  enabled  him  to  forget  some 
lalms  of  conscience,  he  could  not  help  feeling 
;  first,  respecting  the  secrets  of  his  patron, 
hich  he  had  divulged  to  his  ecclesiastical  su- 
erior.  Dumnorix,  the  foster-brother  of  Julia, 
emained  together  with  Sangiban,  in  her  service, 
ending  the  flocks  in  the  wilds  of  Sologne. 

Eudoxus  passed  a  happy  old  age,  and  died  at 
Noviliacum  by  the  side  of  Sylvia  and  Felix, 
whose  adventures,  he  said,  imposed  on  him  the 
duty  of  writing  an  important  work  on  the  ety- 
mology of  the  term  bagauda :  but  he  never  com- 
pleted his  undertaking,  at  least  his  manuscript 
has  Hot  been  handed  down  to  us ;  so  that  we  are 
in  doubt  whether  he  derived  the  word  from  the 
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Latin  bacchari  (to  revel,  to  riot),  or  from  the 
Celtic  bagad,  (a  tumult) 

We  have  unsuccessfully  sought  for  informa- 
tion respecting  the  fate  of  Diocles,  of  Radbode, 
and  father  Venantius ;  should  we  happen  here- 
after to  receive  any,  we  shall  consider  it  our 
duty  to  communicate  it  to  our  readers. 


THE  END. 


